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A scene from Channing Poilock’s newest play, “The Roads of Destiny.” 


Pretending It Isn’t True 


AN AUTHORITATIVE REVIEW 


OF: -Rehe 


NE W 


PLEA YS 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 


T a dinner in Chicago, two or three 
weeks ago, Alan Dinehart inquired: 
“Is there a Christian Scientist 
present ?” 
Willette Kershaw arose. 
“All right!” said Mr. Dinehart. 
come and sit in this draft?” 
The jest recurs in connection with our 
recent agitation over an incident in ‘Tiger! 
Tiger!” at the Belasco. A lady goes into a 
gentleman’s bedroom, and the curtain falls 
“to indicate the lapse of time.” (Really, I 
suppose I should have written “chamber.” 
In the Anglo-Saxon mind, nothing makes for 
decency like calling a thing what it isn’t.) 
In consequence of this injudicious behavior 
on the part of his heroine, Edward Knob- 
lock’s play is “selling out” at every perform- 
ance, especially the matinées, and a just and 
upright judge is about to decide whether 
our principles are likely to withstand this 
astounding biological revelation. The drama- 


“Will you 


tist, here and in England, is told: ‘No one 
can catch cold so long as you pretend there 
isn’t a draft. Certain things exist, and 
everybody knows it, and regulates his or her 
life accordingly; but no matter how vital 
and important those things may be, you must 
ignore them. Public decency depends upon 
it. There are beds and rooms, but once 
admit the existence of a bedroom, and see 
what happens to the social structure!” 

The rule, of course, refers only to serious 
consideration of the sex relation. Unfaithful 
husbands, and their deeds, have been con- 
doned and laughed at in farce from time im- 
memorial. Misconduct to music has general 
sanction; the reward of virtuosity is made 
manifest in countless revues, and a dozen of 
our stages display states of undress naturally 
indigenous to that forbidden apartment. It 
is when we discuss gravely the part these 
things have in shaping our destinies that we 
come under the ban of the law. 
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dl ar by The audiences at the Belasco are adult and 

Frances Stezr”. oe mes experienced in life. No just and upright 
end Lignel eo gaa judge has been able to shield them from the 
Atwill in Petes % disclosures of nocturnal Forty-second Street, 
“Tiger, ee. OF from other facts of existence persistent 
Tiger!” ice in the daily newspapers, in the vegetable 
garden, in law 
and medicine 
and the church. 
Our censorship 
of the stage, 
uhknown 
among other 
peoples quite 
as well-behaved 
as we, does not 
extend to 
books, where a 
prohibition 
against men- 
tioning the 
essential in- 
fluences of life 
must have 
snuffed out 
nearly every 
author of note 
who has con- 
tributed to the 
world’s letters. 
A literature 
held down to 
morals of one 
syllable, re- 
duced to terms 
of the nursery, 
would be un- 
thinkable. So it 
happens that 
the most con- 
firmed anchor- 
ite, closeted in 
his library away 
from the vege- 
tab1e garden 
or from Forty- 
second Street, 
could not have 
been greatly 
surprised at 
what befell in 
“Tiger! Tiger!” 
He would have 
found the same 
incident, with 
asterisks in lieu 
of “‘lapse of 
time,” two or 
three years 
ago, in W. L. 
George’s ‘‘A 
Photograph Bed of Roses.” 


by White, 
New York The stock 
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argument in favor of ignoring these facts of 
existence is that there are other natural 
functions which one does not find it neces- 
sary to mention. But those are merely facts, 
and not influences. They do not mold char- 
acter or govern human relations. Nothing 
is to be gained—no improvement in our con- 
dition or acceleration of our progress—by 
bringing them into discussion. On the other 
hand, much is lost by eternally evading and 
repudiating the big problems of life—by 
pretending they do not exist. And one of 
the things lost is clean-mindedness, the trick 
of looking life squarely in the eye, without a 
sneer or a leer. 


“TIGER, TIGER!” 


DWARD KNOBLOCK is my kind of a 

dramatist. 

(Which doesn’t necessarily mean that I 
am his kind.) 

Twelve years ago, admiration of one of his 
first efforts, “The Shulamite,” led me tempo- 
rarily to abandon by own catch-as-catch-can 
grapple with the drama to go to Boston as 
a volunteer press-agent with Lena Ashwell. 
Unacquainted then with Mr. Knoblock or 
with Lena Ashwell, for two weeks, without 
salary, I returned to my old job of rousing 
public interest in plays because it seemed to 
me that this play deserved public interest. 

Mr. Knoblock’s plays always are about 
something. There was significance in “Kis- 
met,” in “Milestones,” in “Marie Odile,” in 
“My Lady’s Dress,” and even in “The Cot- 
tage in the Air.” “Tiger! Tiger!” is about 
the savage animal that lurks in all of us, that 
cries for its kind, and will not be denied, 
even though iced in by the restraints 
that have produced a generation “inhuman 

bloodless.” “Hidden away in the 
jungle” of our hearts,: ‘‘suddenly he springs 
—Tiger! Tiger! burning bright—and then 
woe to the poor little theory drinking at the 
pool of reason.”’ Also it is about those twin 
needs that make man irresistibly polygamous 
except in the rare cases where both are met 
by the same woman. “If we two could have 
been one, or you’d had my education, or I 
your temperament, then perhaps! Perhaps! 
Only girls of my class are taught from the 
start to stifle all their natural instincts, and 
girls like you never get a chance to develop 
mentally. That’s where it’s so unfair on us 
—and on the men too, for that matter.” 

Clive Couper, M. P., has dawdled “along 
the edge of life and let the best years flow 
by untasted.” A Member for some neglected 
constituency, he votes solemnly when there’s 
a division, and finds himself unable to work 
up the least feeling for Evelyn, the daughter 
of his old friend Stephen Greer, who com- 


Photograph by Abbe, New York 


Frances Starr as Sally in “Tiger, Tiger!” 


plains that the girl, like Clive, is “going 
through life in a dream. That’s what's 
wrong with her singing. You can hear it in 
her voice; she’s never had any sort of an 
awakening.” Clive, who believes that he is 
“middle-aged and immune,” takes the Greers 
to their cab, and ten minutes later returns 
with a girl he has picked up in the street, 
after the fashion of Arnold Bennett’s hero 
in “The Pretty Lady.” 

Follows the entrance into the bedroom 
and that reprehensible “lapse of time.” 
(Nothing else in the world, of course, is as 
naughty as a “lapse of time,” unless it is 
asterisks. You and I could never stand for 
the things that asterisks have been made to 
stand for!) Sally, for that is her name, 
departs, leaving the golden sovereigns she 
has been given, and promising to return 
Tuesday; and to Freddie Staunton, the mid- 
dle-aged and immune Clive deplores the 
sudden appearance of the Tiger. “Thank 











Photograph by White, 
lew Y. 


Reginald Sheffield, Winifred Lennihan, May Collins, Gladys George, Boots 
Wooster, Flora Sheffield and June Walker in “The Betrothal” —a sequel to 
“The Blue Bird” which Mr. Pollock finds to be “pure delight.” 


God,” says Freddie, “that you’re weak and 


human. The day you're no longer weak, 
you're done.” Which is probably true and 
certainly comforting. 

“Two years ago,” Freddie remarks in the 
next act, “you were gently dozing through 
life. What haven’t you accomplished since 
then? You've roused the House a dozen 
times at least within the last two months.” 
The answer to which, of course, is Sally. 
Women have a way of doing these things, 
on the stage and in books—see the final 
paragraph of Leonard Merrick’s “Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth’—though in real life, 
love is pretty generally distracting and dis- 
concerting. Here the influence is plain and 
plausible enough. Clive still knows very little 
about Sally, and it is not until the end of 
the act, when she has been hidden away 
through a charming colloquy with Evelyn, 
that a fit of jealous rage acquaints him with 
the fact that she is a cook. “A common or 
garden, two-pound-ten-a-month cook!” (This 
is England.) A remarkable cook, who’s 
“only been in three places in the last eight 
years,” but still a cook. And stubbornly, 
honestly unwilling to be set up, like Mr. 
Bennett’s heroine, “among her own furni- 
ture.” “D’you know what would happen? 
You’d simply turn me into one of the 


crew that trail up and-down the streets!” 

A fine scene this, sincerely and straight- 
forwardly written, and right because’ both 
parties in the dramatic clash are right. 
Sally’s uncompromising honesty is her un- 
doing, as Mr. Knoblock’s, in a way, is the 
undoing of the play. If she had been willing 
not to be a cook, but to be maintained in 
the common fashion, she would have been 
less worthy of love, but better able to keep 
it, and if Mr. Knoblock had been willing not 
to have her a cook, his thesis would have 
been less powerfully established, but popu- 
larly more intelligible. Fine art that it is, 
and little practiced, there is something gro- 
tesque about cooking—or at least, about a 
cook. As Sally says: “From the moment I 
told you what I was, you stopped respecting 
me. If I’d ’a’ told you I was a shop-girl, 
or a governess, or a typewriter, you wouldn’t 
have minded.” Nor would audiences. Sally 
falls by reason of her strength, and so does 
the play. 

“Tt’s all up” with Sally. “Intelligence 
beats the Tiger’—when the Tiger is dead. 
Clive’s Tiger has received a mortal blow in 
that confession. The friendship dies down, 
flaring with occasional flashes of passion; and 
finally ending in the inevitable ugly row. 
Here each is right, as before, and each 
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speaks truth the more painful because it is 
truth. Clive repeats his proposal; Sally 
rejects it again; there are reproaches and 
recriminations, and the man goes off to 
France, while the woman goes to marry 
another man, who is of her own class. The 
war, which has solved so many problems for 
the dramatist, solves this one, which in ordi- 
nary existence would have solved itself 
more tragically, if less affectingly, by 
trailing into nothingness. Clive is 
killed, and the two women who, be- 

tween them, have been his wife, 

meet in his wrecked rooms for 

the epilogue already quoted. 

“Tiger! Tiger!” is a thoughtful 
and interesting play that stops 
short of notability, not because 
Sally is a cook, which is the 
reason assigned by the critics, but 
because, with the third act, it be- 
comes rambling and conven- 
tional. Our reviewers, whose 
gift of missing the point of 
what they review sometimes 
am@unts to genius, urge 
that Clive Couper, M. P., 
could not have fallen in 
love with a servant. The 
answer is that he didn't. 

He fell out of love with the 

servant, which is what the 

play is about. Failure to un- 

derstand the bond between 
these two may be partly the 
fault of the author, the pas- 
sion of whose characters re- 
veals itself chiefly in that 
“lapse of time’—and other 
lapses. For anything that oc- 
curs on stage, anything in 
the demeanor of its principal 
person, the piece might better 
have been called “Kitty! 
Kitty!” 

However, as aforesaid, dif- 
fusion is the great fault of this 
drama. We are concerned about 
the relation between Clive and 
Sally. When Mr. 
Knoblock leaves 
them, to intro- 
duce us to comic 
maids and _ the- 
atrical carpenters who want to marry the 
girl no matter what she’s done, he loses us 
so completely that we do not quite get back 
for even so vigorous and intrinsic a climax 
as the separation. 

As is usual at the Belasco, the presentment 
evidences almost as much thought as the 
play. Mr. Belasco does not grind out pro- 
ductions as sausages are ground from a 


Mrs. Jacques 
Martin as The 
Fairy Berylune 
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machine, and so they are less alike in flavor 
and appearance. A manager once told me 
there was no use repainting the cannon-balls 
used in a comedy scene, because everyone 
knew they weren’t cannon-balls anyway. 
Whatever you know about Mr. Belasco’s 
cannon-balls, you believe them to be cannon- 
balls. The rooms seen off-stage look like 
rooms, and not as though somebody had 
bought a photographer’s screen cheap, be- 
cause of its having been left in the rain, 
and set it outside the door to keep the 
wind away. Perfectly simple, these 
details, of course, and to be taken for 
granted—but I’ve spent years in a 
vain effort-to get a “backing” that 
suggested some one’s living in it. 
Frances Starr plays Sally care- 
fully and with discretion. She 
doesn’t create the impression of 
elemental womanhood, but in view 
of the law, perhaps this is just 
as well. Elemental womanhood 
is awfully immoral. Lionel At- 
will, always to be remem- 
bered for his Hjalmar in 
last season’s revival of ““The 
Wild Duck,” is a_ per- 
suasive and discriminate 
Clive, and Dorothy Cum- 
ming an excellent choice 
for the sleeping beauty 
Evelyn. O. P. Heggie 
the unforgettable An- 
drocles of Shaw and 
Granville Barker, 
brings his fine sense of 
nuance and his soft 
urbanity to the rdle of 
Freddie while Whit- 
ford Kane, as the car- 
penter, has another 
North-of-England _ .char- 
acter of the sort he vis- 
ualized in ‘“Hobson’s 
Choice.” Wallace Er- 
skine, Thomas Louden, 
Auriol Lee and Daisy 
Belmore are round pegs 
in round holes. “Tiger! 
Tiger!” is well worth seeing. It gives 
a possible reason for the attitude of 
your cook, who may be spending her 
evenings with a duke, and it has mean- 
ing, psychological value, fine writing and 
moments of cogent drama. 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


“THE BETROTHAL” 


VERY dramatist who achieves prom- 
inence that gets his name printed in 
larger type than that selected for the gentle- 
man who “presents,” comes to be in danger 
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of his commentators. As Henry Mencken 
has said of Ibsen, Maeterlinck has reason to 
fear “being suffocated and done for in the 
fog of balderdash.” Like Mencken’s Ibsen, 
he has never written “‘a line that had any 
significance save the obvious one.” Big men, 
of necessity, are simple men; it is the little 
self-appointed interpreters who realize the 
ominous and offensive 
meaning of the word 
“high-brow” as it is 
employed on Broad- 
way. 
Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s “The Be- 
trothal,” called “a 
sequel to “The 
Blue Bird,” and 
exquisitely done 
by Winthrop 
Ames at the Shu- 
bert, is as recon- - 
dite as Hans 
Christian Ander- 
sen. It offers 
no more new 
thought, and 
presents no 
more trans- 
cendentalism 
than . Walter 
Browne’s 
“Everywoman” 
or George V. 
Hobart’s “Ex- 
perience,” from 
which, indeed, it 
differs chiefly in 
that it is poetic 
rather than 
platitudinous, 
and bears-no 
evidence of hav- 
ing been com- 
piled from an 
Encyclopedia of 
Familiar Quota- 
tions. 1.4 ke Photograph by White, New York 
“Everywoman’ 
and “Experience” 
and “The Blue 
Bird,” “The Betrothal” is the account of a 
pilgrimage—the pilgrimage of Tyltyl, now 
grown to young manhood, in quest of Love. 
And though, as aforesaid, the quest brings 
us to no unexplored mental country, we find 
interesting views of life in picturesque form. 
Particularly is this true in the presentation 
of Maeterlinck’s skepticism as to the influ- 
ence of Destiny —which first appears as a 
great stone figure, dominant, ineluctable, 
which, while it shrinks, act by act, in juxtaposi- 
tion with Light, to the stature of infancy, con- 


> Alma Belwin, Edmond Lowe and Flo-- 
ence Reed in ‘‘Roads of Destiny,” a new 
play by Channing Pollock. 


tinues to insist that “I never change, I am 
always the same; I am insuperable, insensi- 
ble, invulnerable, immutable, inexorable, 
irresistible, invisible, inflexible and irrevo- 
cable!” Here is an amazing example of irony, 
of ridicule. It applies to most 
* =. of our reverences, and em- 
oa ployed against any person or 
thing in the world, would 
prove blasting and destruc- 
tive. The intention 
is clear as crystal, 
and one can only 
be astounded 
that it has mysti- 
fied nearly half of 
our critics. 
The Ances- 
tors, to whom 
Tyltyl goes 
for direction 
in his 
choice of 
a wife, 
are. intro- 
duced as the 
controlling 
influence in all 
his thoughts 
and actions. 
Tyltyl complains. 
that “it’s you and 
the others” who 
will make that 
choice. “But I 
and the others,” 
says The Great 
Ancestor, “are all 
you. You are 
we, we are you: 
and it’s all the 


You're — simply 

acting as all 

men act when 

they think they 

are doing what 

they want to do. 

... . Those who 

have lived in you live 

in you just as much as 

those who are going to The choice” 

Tyltyl makes for himself “without our ap- 

proval will not be a real choice; in other 

words, you vill not love the woman whom 

you thought you loved.” That happens “far 
too often.” 

Almost equally striking and beautiful is 
the scene that ensues when Tyltyl goes 
again to the land of the unborn children, 
first visited in “The Blue Bird,” that his 
potential progeny may select their mother. 
The Pilgrim is represented as a tiny and 
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ephemeral connecting link between the 
millions dead and the millions yet unborn, 
the waist of a colossal hour-glass. ‘As many 
children as you have ancestors, as innumer- 
able and no less infinite There are 
children of all sizes, but I do not know that 
we shall see the biggest—that is to say, 
those who will be born hundreds or thou- 
sands of years hence.” The lad is accom- 
panied by his six sweethearts—The Wood- 
cutter’s Daughter, The Butcher’s Daughter, 
The Innkeeper’s Daughter, The Miller’s 
Daughter, The Beggar’s Daughter and The 
Mayor’s Daughter—but the littlest of the 
children, next to be born, picks none of 
these, but a veiled figure, Joy, who proves 
to be the daughter of a neighbor, and to 
have been near him all his life. In a charm- 
ing last scene Tyltyl seats her at the family 
table, while upon the air floats the song of 
the bluebird. 

Mr. Ames’ presentment of this fantasy is 
so lovely and harmonious that it is difficult 
to say where poetry leaves off and produc- 
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tion begins, to make the distinction between 
imagination and actuality. Classic in line, 
delicate in coloring, simple and unobtrusive, 
set with a charming score by Eric Dela- 
marter, the realization of the play is all that 
could be accomplished in the mind of the 
most cultured and fanciful reader. Regi- 
nald Sheffield, a boy actor who scored as 
Robin in James K. Hackett’s revival of ‘“‘The 
Merry Wives. of Windsor,” is Tyltyl; Cecil 
Yapp is A Miser; and Edith Wynne Matthi- 
son is Light in a company distinguished and 
capable. “The Betrothal” is a pure delight, and 
another debt the theater owes to Mr. Ames. 


“ROADS OF DESTINY” 


ULES LEMAITRE, who proves to Paris 

the possibility of being at once a play- 
wright and a critic, experiences my own diffi- 
culty when the two functions collide. It is 
a simple matter to write of your own work, 
about which you are likely to know more 
than anyone else, but not so simple to con- 





Florence Reed in “Roads of Destiny.” “Though a little new and different, the scheme of this piece is primerlike 


in its simplicity.” 
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Edyth Latimer, Walker White- 
side and Tyrone Power in 

“The Little Brother,” a 
play based on racial 
differences, — 







is descri 
Mr. Pollock 
as “broadly 
drawn and 
quite 


vince any - 
one that you 
can write with- 
out bias. M. Le- 
maitre solves the prob- 
lem by writing subjectively, 
by stating what he tried to do, rather than 
venturing an opinion upon the outcome. 
Percy Hammond saved me from this di- 
lemma in the last number of THE GREEN 
Boox, by kindly describing “The Crowded 
Hour,” current in Chicago and New York. 
My other play of this season, “Roads of Des- 
tiny,” in which Florence Reed is appearing at 
the Republic, seems not only to admit of, but 
actually to call for, some explanation. Though 
a little new and different, the scheme of this 
piece is primerlike in its simplicity. A 
young man called David leaves home be- 
cause his brother Lewis and he love the same 
girl. Lewis would have killed himself, and 
David “will not have love over the dead 
body of some one who loves me.” He is 
warned that “what is to be will be,” that no 
one can escape his fate by journeying to left 
or right; and then, at two separate ends of the 
earth, we see that fate descend upon him. 
The pistol he took from the hand of his 
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brother de- 
stroys some 
one who loves 


him, so that he may 

have some one he loves. 
Needless to say, there was 
no intention of having David go left or right, 
or left and then right. What occurs is not 
actual experience, but wholly in the realm of 
the imagination—the working out of a prob- 
lem. “If it takes a man two hours to swim 
six miles against a current running three miles 
an hour, how long will it take him to swim 
the same distance with the current?” We sit 
down and figure the result in our minds, de- 
termining what would have happened, in the 
matter of time, if he had moved this way or 
that. We don’t have to see the man moving. 
As a matter of fact, he doesn’t move. He 
doesn’t even exist. He is merely the symbol 
in a,problem. Just so, David doesn’t exist. 
He is a mental figure used to show what 
would have happened, in the matter of con- 
sequences, this way or that. 

If a man’s destiny is to be the same, at 
either end of the world, the influences that 
bring it about must be the samé. Manifestly, 
unless it were in musical comedy, he could 




















not meet the same people, but they would be 
the same influences, let' us say the same souls, 
in different bodies. If you go to Alaska, 
and are ruined there by a short-card gambler, 
and, or, to New York, and are ruined there 
by a dishonest broker, the thing that brings 
about the result is the same; and so, however 
different their looks, to you the gambler and 
the broker are the same. Moreover, since 
everyone’s appearance takes its color from 
the soul, the two probably would be much 
alike physically. This is the reason the 
same actors were chosen to portray different 
aspects of the same soul. Spider Lewis, in 
Alaska, and Grantland Lewis, in New York, 
are not the same man, nor indeed any actual 
man, but. different personifications ‘of the 
same evil influence. It seemed to me inter- 
esting to work out the affinities which this 
sameness produced in different bodies and 
environments. The woman David loves is 
always.the same, because she is merely an 
ideal; hers is the face he would love any- 
where. 

The difficult task was reminding audiences 
that-sstorie$ superficially different were fun- 
damentally . identical. That David's hypo- 
thetical experience . repeated. itself is the 
point of the play, but repetition in the: same 
terms would have been intolerably wearisome. 
As with the characters, there is merely 
an affinity. .The same influences, in 
different bodies, ‘produce the same 
results in different forms. The pistol 
that brings about a woman’s death, 
in its relation to her, is the same 
thing as the jewels that bring about 
her death. To indicate this identity, I 
borrowed the device of Richard Wagner— 
only, instead of repeating the same mu- 
sic-theme when an incident repeated 
itself, I repeated a word-theme, which 
is to say that I repeated the words used 
in the analogous situation. 

Finally, as John Corbin pointed 
out in his exceedingly intelligent 
review in The Times, I had no 
more idea of Destiny as an ex- 
- ternal. influence, immutable 
and inexorable, than had 
Maeterlinck. Destiny is 
character; or in another 
phrase, every man is hi; 
own Destiny. David 
didn’t “‘care about nothin’ 
but work,” and so he was 
fated to succeed. It was 
that something within 
himself which was his Destiny. 
All of which, as aforesaid, is per- 
fectly simple and, I think, quite 
clear in the play—except to per- 
sons unused to employing their 
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minds in the theater, or to those commenta- 
tors who habitually create fog. Being, unlike 
Ibsen, a reviewer myself, with pages at my 
command, and again unlike Ibsen, having the 
advantage of being alive, I decline to be “suf- 
focated” in “balderdash!” 


“THE LITTLE BROTHER” 


* is my steadfast belief that a play is 
better for being about something even 
when that something is neither very impor- 
tant nor very new. Thus, though they are 
equally obvious and elementary, “Friendly 
Enemies” is infinitely superior to “Three 
Wise Fools,” because one concerns a phase 
of national development, while the other 
concerns what might have occurred :in a sin- 
gle house if all 
its inmates had 
become sen- 
timental id- 
iots. 

“The Little 
Brother,” a piece 
by Milton Gold- 
smith and Ben- 
edict James, in 
which Walker 
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Jane Cowl and Christine 
Norman in'the New York production 
of “The Crowded Hour.” 
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Whiteside is starred and Tyrone Power 
featured at the Belmont, is about the mutual 
intolerance of Jew and Gentile. As to the 
importance of this I am not an authority. 
With a lot of little things happening at home 
and abroad, the question of how one looks 
at God seems as insignificant as last year’s 
car to Bunker Bean, and-as antedated; but 
then to me all creeds are outworn rubbish. 
“The Little Brother” is not new, the same 
thesis of “love across the bloody chasm” of 
race, religion, class, section, politics or pan- 
creatic juice having become stencil when Ar- 
thur Brooke furnished Shakespeare with 
“The Tragicall Historye of Ro- 

meus and Juliet.” Mr. 

Whiteside himself used 

the identical chasm 

in “The Melting 

Pot,” and the 

author of 


J. H. Barner 
and Alison 
Skipworth in 
“Betty at Bay” 
—*‘a mild and 
harmless amuse- 
ment,” says Mr. 
Pollock, “in 
homeopathic 

. that play had used it 
before, to even better advan- 
tage, in “Children of the Ghetto.” 

“The Little Brother” is broadly drawn and 
quite obvious, with frequent appeals to the 
simple souls who think nothing else so funny 
as a fat man in a silkhat, and to the senti- 
mental souls who adore the faithful servant 
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who slips out to see the cast-off lovers; but 
because it has an idea, well thought out and 
well expressed, it is interesting and com- 
mendable. Rabbi Elkan’s hatred, like David 
Quixano’s, dates back to the murder of his 
dear ones in a pogrom in Russia. Like 
David, he sees always “the butcher’s face” 
of the man responsible for the massacre—in 
this case a priest instead of a soldier. He 
grieves for a little brother lost in an earlier 
orgy of blood, and when the adopted son of 
this priest espouses his daughter, he repudi- 
ates the daughter as the priest renounces the 
adopted son. In the end, it is disclosed that 
the priest and the little brother 

are one and the same, and 

so paternal counte- 

nance comes with 

the reflection 

that these 

barriers 
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are being Swept away 
in a world that has 
more important 
things to think 
about. 
Mr. Whiteside, 
whose trend would 
seem to be racial 
drama, since he has 
appeared in “The 
Melting Pot,” “The 
Typhoon” and “Mr. 
Wu,” seems singu- 
larly resonant and 
old-fashioned in the 
role of the Rabbi, 
but there are advan- 
tages in being old- 
fashioned, and one 
of them is clear 
diction. The per- 
formance, like -Mr. 
Powers’ equally res- 
onant reading of the 
priest, is thoughtful 
and impressive. Sam 
Sidman gives a 
touch of vaudeville 
humor -.to . Shino- 
vitch,. the matriage- 
broker, always . the 
low comedy Of these 
plays, and acted, in 
much the same 
spirit, “by Richard 
Carle..in -“Children 
of the °-Ghetto.” 
William ~ St. James 
is funny as a stout 
prospect, and Edvth 
Latimer and Mary 
Malleson are best of 
the remaining cast. 
If you can work 
vourself up about 
the fact that an- 
other’s faith differs 
from yours, you'll 
be thrilled by “The 
Little Brother.” 
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“BETTY AT BAY” 


“Love across the bloody chasm”—this 
time of class—is the theme of an Eng- 
lish comedy, “Betty at Bay,” by Jessie Por- 
ter, produced at the Thirty-ninth Street. And 
however diminutive the obstacle of race and 
creed in this country, the obstacle of class, 
where “every man is as good as his neigh- 
bor, and a damned-sight better,” is a mere 
legend. We should be able to assume an at- 
titude, of course, if we have it not, and to 
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understand that at- 
titude in others; and 
doubtless we could 
if the results were 
sufficiently vital. 
But where nothing 
happens, except that 
a much scorned and 
insulted Miss Alli- 
ance wins over her 
scorner and insulter, 
the assumption 
seems hardly worth 
while. 

I don’t recall who 
it was that spoke of 
“the blessing of for- 
getfulness,” but he 
must have been a 
dramatist. Cer - 
tainly, if audiences 
remembered, _play- 
going would become 
obsolete. Only the 
child of an historian 
by a mathematician 
could tell how often 
we have been treat- 
ed to ladies ‘at bay, 
who “became _indis- 

. pensable in homes 
where they were 
hated. Betty, mar- 
ried to the son of 
Sir Charles Fellowes, 
who wanted him to 
marry Lady Muriel, 
arrives at the fortu- 
nately critical mo- 
ment of the serv- 
ants’ leaving, and is 
further aided by one 
of those exaggerated 
reports of death 
which have separat- 
ed so many first and 
last acts since the 
war.. Ultimately, of 
course, Dick Fel- 

lowes comes home, to find that his wife has 
captured Sir Charles. All these characters 
are the familiar puppets of the stage draw- 
ing-room, with nothing beneath their skins 
and nothing to speak that mightn’t have 
come out of a book of “English at a Glance.” 

“T wash me hands of the whole affair,” says 

Sir Charles, as Sir John and Sir James said 

it before him, and as generations of grumpy 
noblemen will say it in theaters yet unbuilt 
to audiences yet unborn. 

“Betty at Bay” might have been helped 
somewhat by a twinkling person in the part 
of Betty. Doris Rankin, who is Mrs. Lionel 


Doris 
Rankin and 
Malcolin Mortimer 


in “* at Bay.” 
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Norman Trevor and Peggy Hopkins in “A Place in 
the Sun.” ‘As farce,” says Mr. Pollock, “the piece 
is interesting and ingenious.” 


Barrymore and was seen here last in “The 
Copperhead,” doesn’t twinkle. She is an in- 
telligent, self-contained actress, who gives 
promise of considerable achievement in emo- 
tional rdles, but sinks in a réle suggestive 
of Ruth Chatterton or Billie Burke. The 
remaining cast derives distinction and au- 
thority from Allison Skipworth, and is other- 
wise adequate rather than: brilliant. “Betty” 
affords miid and harmless amusement in ho- 
meopathic doses. 


“A PLACE IN THE SUN” 


[? is not easy to reach a conclusion regard- 
ing the Comedy’s latest offering, -“A Place 
in the Sun,” by Cyril Harcourt, author of 
“A Pair of Silk Stockings.” Mr. Harcourt 
does not seem to have found it easy, vacil- 
lating between Shavian comedy and _ uttei 
farce. As Shavian comedy, “A Place in the 
Sun” labors under the disadvantage of dis- 
cussing something that was decided long 
ago. “Stick to your worn-out traditiuns and 
beliefs,” sone one says to Sir Joks Capel, 
the equivalent of Sir Charles in “Betty.” 
“Stick to your obsolete theories.” But as 
no one else has done so, Mr. Harcourt is 
rather in the position of shooting at crows 
that have flown by. 

As farce, the piece is interesting and in- 
genious, if a trifle uneven. In places its 
lines are sparkling, in others almost naive. 
Stuart Capel, the -‘‘criminally superfluous’ 
son of Sir John, seduces the sister of a young 
farmer, Dick Blair, who has abandoned the 
plow for the pen in London. Because of that 
barrier of class, Stwart declares himself un- 
able to marry the girl. Whereupon his own 
sister Marjorie, from a sense of justice, re- 
inforced by her affections, presents herself 
to Dick, ready to be ruined. The outcome is 
a double marriage, which would seem likely 
to complete the ruin of the unfortunate Miss 
Blair. 

“A Place in the Sun” is not too well done. 
Norman Trevor, the policeman of “A Kiss 
for Cinderella,” is an attractively manly 
Dick; John Halliday provides a capital per- 
formance of Stuart; and the author, Mr. 
Harcourt, revels in the showy but superfluous 
role of a bibulous journalist. As Marjorie, 
however, Peggy Hopkins is as shaky as the 
ancestral home of the Capels. One’s final 
impression is that much of the play is too 
good for most of it. 


“SLEEPING PARTNERS” 


ELIGHTFULLY sophisticated, witty, 
well-bred and admirably acted is 
“Sleeping Partners,” in which John D. Wil- 
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H. B. Warner 
as He in“Sleep- 
ing Partners.” 


liams presents H. B. 

Warner at the Bijou, 

“with Irene Bordoni from 

the French of Sacha Guitry adapted by Sey- 
mour Hicks.” “Sleeping Partners’ is quite 
as plainly “from the French” as Irene Bor- 
doni. Only a Continental, or Roi Cooper 
Megrue, whose “Tea for Three” is so Con- 
tinental that one wouldn’t suspect its native 
workmanship but for the program, could im- 
part so piquant and interesting a flavor of 
the boulevards. 

Like “Tea for Three,” this piece is in the 
hands of three people—a stupid husband, a 
pure but playful wife, and the clever young 
gentleman who adores her. A Jarge part of 
the time it is left solely to the young gentle- 
man, so that we have the amazingly ingenious 
spectacle of a principal act—the second— 
that is practically a monologue. The young 
gentleman induces the wife to come to his 
apartment at nine in the evening for a cig- 
arette. By mistake he gives her a powerful 
sleeping potion, and the two wake, at ten 
the next morning, having spent the night to- 
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“Sleeping Partners” is 
described by Mr. Pol- 
lock ‘as “ delightfully 
sophisticated, witty, 
well-bred and 
admirabl y 

acted.”” 


Irene Bordoni 


as She. 


gether in 

mising but innocuous 

slumber. It is impossible, of 

course, to explain, and the pair are saved 

from catastrophe only by the fact that the 

husband, as they presently discover, has not 
been home. 

A brief recital of this sort gives no idea 
of the cleverness of the entertainment, which, 
slight though its theme, proves. one of the 
most amusing plays, for persons of intelli- 
gence, that the season has brought to New 
York. 

Mr. H. B. Warner, long associated with 
melodramatic réles, notably in “Alias Jimmy 
Valentine,” displays unsuspected gifts as a 
farceur. His charm, his savoir-faire, his 
lightness of touch are remarkable, and he 
carries off interestingly a twelve-minute 
stretch in which he is alone on the stage. 
Irene Bordoni, of musical-comedy fame, last 
seen here in “Hitchy-Koo,” is satisfactory 
as the wife. 

If you like caviare, be sure to see “Sleep- 
ing Partners.” 


compro- 
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Ivy Sawyer and Joseph Sentley in “Oh, My Dear.” In the circle are Frederic Graham 
and Evelyn Dorn. The story of the play “concerns the stock mild-and-middle-aged man 
who hasn't kicked over the traces since he went ‘to a Burton Holmes Travelogue in 1916.’” 


“OH, MY DEAR!” 


URING twenty-five years of theater- 
going one learns that there are two 
kinds of musical comedies—the “low-brow” 
sort, and those in which the girls aren’t seen 


for ten minutes after the curtain rises. The 
exclamatory school presented at the Princess 
runs to cleverness rather than to comeliness, 
but. the cleverest of librettists, lyric-writers 
and composers grow weary and a trifle stale, 
and so it happens that “Oh, My Dear!” 
lacks some of the freshness and sparkle of 


“Oh, Boy!” and 
“Oh, Lady! 
Lady!!” 

Guy Bolton’s 
book is’ rather 
more frankly 
than usual of 
the scrap va- 
riety;P.G. 
Wodehouse’s 
rhymes are not 
so startlingly fe- 
licitous; and 
Louis A. 
Hirsch’s music, 
though pleasant 
to take, has a 
somewhat famil- 
iar flavor. 

The story 
concerns the 
stock mild-and- 
middle - aged 
married man 
who hasn’t 
kicked over the 
traces since he 
sneaked off “to 
a Burton 
Holmes Travel- 
ogue in 1916,” 
and who gets 
himself into the 
stock complica- 
tions by induc- 
ing some one to 
pass himself off 
as some one he 
isn’t. 

Then the wife 
of the some one 
he isn’t turns 
up, and we come 
to the stock 
situation in 
which a man 
and a woman 
who have been 
but casually ac- 
quainted are 
assigned to occupy the same chamber. 

This tangle is unraveled by a company 
including Frederic Graham, Roy Atwell, 
Joseph Allen, Ivy Sawyer, Joseph Santley, 
Georgia Caine and Juliette. Day. “I Won- 
der Whether,” “Our City of Dreams” and 
“You Nevér Know” are the best of the song- 
numbers. 

In comparison, “Oh, My Dear!” suffers 
chiefly by being set beside its predecessors 
at the Princess—it is announced as “the 
sixth annual New York Princess Theater 
musical comedy production.” 





PRETENDING 


“THE CENTURY MIDNIGHT WHIRL” 


ERETOFORE the roof-performances in 
vogue on this island have seemed to 
me to be much of a muchness, to call for 
endurance rather than for criticism. How 
can you criticise, or even describe, succes- 
sive volleys of girls fired into your midst 
without rhyme or reason? By saying “the 
plot was pulchritudinous, the lines were al- 
luring, and the season has brought forth no 
more pleasing incident than the blonde in 
scarlet -tights’? If you liked chicken a la 
king and au 
naturel, and 
had no use for 
sleep, you en- 
joyed these 
bacchanals. 
Otherwise you 
didn’t. 
However, the 
new “Century 
Midnight 
Whirl,” on top 
of the Cen- 
tury Thea- 
ter, is another 
matter, for 
dash and spirit 
and beauty 
rather in a class 
by itself. There 
are a dozen or 
more very good 
songs, helped 
by a chorus 
that comes into 
the bosom of 
your family 
costumed in a 
fashion that 
would not have 
appeared ec - 
centric 


girls, these, 
whose apparel 
is gorgeous 
without _ being 
conspicuous. 
Evenina 
number called 
“Button M e 
Up the Back,” 
that brings the 
coryphées _ to 
you for a fa- 
miliar domestic 
service, t he 
gowns to be 
hooked are not 
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Helen Clarke, Miriam Collins, Helen Barnes and Juliette Day in “Oh, My Dear.” 
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put on before they are required. Another 
number, “Vampires,” presenting sirens of 
history, discloses anatomical landmarks most 
of us had forgotten exist. “Society is Shim- 
mying Now” introduces more femininity, 
with the garment used as a verb rather than 
as a covering. 

Between whiles Ed Wynn makes fun, 
Charles King sings, the Dooleys contribute 
an inimitable knock-about, and the Rath 
Brothers give a graceful athletic exhibition. 
“The Century Midnight Whirl” is more than 
an excuse for sitting up; it is a compensation. 
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Louise Groody as Gilda Varelli in “Fiddlers Three.” 
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Lina Cavalieri, who has of late been appearing in cinema plays. 
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Tavie Belge as Anina Andreani in “Fiddlers Three 
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Wilda Bennett in “The Girl Behind the Gun.” 
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Elizabeth Risdon as Crissie Parkins in “Humpty-Dumpty.” 
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Whats What 


Dorothy Cumming, an 

Australian actress recently 

accepted with some enthus- 
iasm by New York. 


on Broadway 


By BURNS MANTLE 


HERE are many ways to sell a play. 

One is to mail the manuscript to a 

manager and await results. Another 

is to take the manuscript to his office 
and await the manager. This latter is the 
severer test, seeing that the room is usually 
filled with other would-be playwrights and 
kept in a constant state of irritation by an 
active office-boy. 

Plays have been sold on the strength of a 
cabled synopsis. George Tyler used to say 
that all he wanted to know about one could 
be written on a postcard. A. H. Woods 
bought “Kick In” on the strength of a night 
letter from the author, Willard Mack, then 
in San Francisco. John Golden, who with 
Winchell Smith has produced a series of suc- 
cessful comedy dramas the last two years, 
prefers to hear the sound of the author’s 
voice as it plays caressingly with the story in 
mind. 

Jack Hazzard told Golden the idea of 
“Turn to the Right” one night at the Lambs’. 
When he reached the second-act climax, 
Golden bought the play. That was the sit- 
uation, you may remember, in which the 
crooks rob the villain’s safe to get money 


to pay off the mortgage on their pal’s home 
and then, after it is paid, pick the old skin- 
flint’s pockets and put the money back in 
the safe. 

Austin Strong courageously revealed his 
idea for the story of “Three Wise Fools” to 
a fellow-member of the Players’. Fellow- 
member next day relayed the story to Golden, 
and Golden sent for Strong. To the man- 
ager the playwright repeated the scheme of 
the play. 

“How much advance do you want?” asked 
John, reaching for his check-book. 

“A thousand dollars,” said Strong, and 
then, as Golden shifted his position, he 
added: “But I'll take five hundred.” Golden 
signed the check and the bargain wa8 sealed. 

There are as many selling experiences as 
there are plays sold. At this writing there 
is a farce playing in Boston called “Up in 
Mabel’s Room.” I don’t know what title it 
bore originally, but it came through the mails 
to the A. H. Woods office from a Columbus, 
O., druggist named Wilson Collison. Woods 
liked the idea, but not the construction, and 
wrote Collison to that effect. He would buy 
the play, he said, if the author would agree 
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Bessie McCoy Davis, who 
% has joined the Midnight 
Frolickers. Her “Yama- 
Yama Girl” is still a favor- 

ite with her audiences. 


Photograph 
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New York 


to its being re- 

written and share 

his royalties with a 

collaborator. Otto Harbach, author of most 

of the Arthur Hammerstein successes, “Ka- 

tinka,” “You’re in Love,” “High Jinks,” and 

so forth, was suggested as a likely partner. 
“Who’s Harbach?” demanded Collison in 

reply. “I never heard of him.” 
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“Perhaps that’s 
why you’re still 
a druggist,’’ 
jokingly an- 
swered 

Woods. 
Thus 
chas- 
tened, 
Mr. Col- 
lison 
agreed to 
the ar- 
rangement, 
and “Up in 
Mabel’s 
Room” is the 
result—or in all 
probability will be 
by the time this 
reaches you. Otto Harbach is reported to 

be still at work upon it. 

But of all the writing lads who suf- 
fered weird experiences in disposing of their 
manuscripts, our own Channing Pollock is 

the star. It happens that just now Chan- 
ning has two plays running simultaneously 
on Broadway, “The Roads of Destiny,” 
which he wrote on a theme furnished by 

O. Henry’s story of that title, and “The 

Crowded Hour,” which he wrote with 

Edgar Selwyn as collaborator. I wish you 

might hear him tell the story of how 
they were written and sold, but he is a 
modest boy, and I will tell it for him. 
William Faversham first bought the 
“Destiny” play while it still was in 
scenario form, and later canceled his 
order, when Channing decided to modern- 
ize the story in place of keeping it in the 
costume period in which it was originally 
laid. Cohan and Harris then took an option 
on it and held it until “Eyes of Youth” was 
produced, after which they decided it was 
too much like that play to escape a com- 
parison that would discourage box-office re- 
turns. Arthur Hopkins was the next to flirt 
with the manuscript, and then Wagenhals & 
Kemper thought they would like to produce 
it, but neither could make up their minds to 
a final purchase. 

Finally Pollock made an appointment to 
read the finished script to George Tyler. 
Discovering at the last moment that he had 
left the only available copy at his country 
place fifty miles down Long Island, he drove 
in an open car the better part of one night 
to get it—and got back to find that Tyler’s 
house had caught fire during the night and 
the manager had moved hurriedly. 

This was the last straw. Completely dis- 
gusted and convinced that there was no hope 
of overcoming the jinx that pursued the play, 
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the author tore his manu- 
script in two and threw it 
into the wastebasket. Then 
he went to a Sixty Club dance 
to forget his troubles. 

It was at the dance that some 
one told him A. H. Woods 
was eager to read the play 
and had been waiting im- 
patiently to have it sub- 
mitted to him. While 
Channing was figuring 
on how he could rescu> 
the script from the 
wastebasket and have a 
fresh copy made for 
Woods, Edgar Selwyn 
came along and sug- 
gested an idea for an- 
other play he hoped they 
could write together. 

Two days later Pollock 
had sold “The Roads of 
Destiny” to Woods and 
started work on “The 
Crowded Hour” with 
Selwyn. Now both 
plays are threatened 
with success. 


HEN  Florenz 

Ziegfeld de- 
cided to add a nine 
o’clock preliminary 
to his “Midnight 
Frolic,” he went in 
search of new numbers 
to augment his already 
lengthy specialty-list. The 
new entertainment is 
given in three forty-minute sec- 
tions, and it requires a lot of actors to fill 
in two hours of actual playing time when no 
one number consumes more than twenty 
minutes, and most of them no more than ten. 
Two of the newcomers, like so many others 
who come to New York long after they are 
known in the West, are Delyle Alda, a 
Chicago soprano, and Eva Lynn, a character 
songstress who hails from New Orleans. Of 
New York favorites who are new to the 
programs of this super-cabaret, Mr. Ziegfeld 
has chosen Bessie McCoy Davis, who re- 
turned to the stage following the death of 
her author hushand Richard Harding Davis, 
and found that she still was favorably re- 
membered for the song that gave her her 
greatest fame, “The Yama-Yama Girl” 
—so favorably remembered, in fact, 
that her audiences consistently refuse 
to permit her to do anything else. So 
she will probably go on yama-yamaing 
her way to the end of her career. 
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Helen Menken, who was 

in competition 

with a score of emotional 

ingénues for the réle of 

the heroine in “Three 
Wise Fools.” 


chosen 


. 


Doris Predo, 

an understudy who 

has had quite a record 

in overcoming obstacles. 
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ITY editors are un- 

feeling, unappretia- 
tive brutes. Ask any 
young reporter. 
Coneult any 
imaginative special] 
writer. Or consider this sample of 
their inhumanity to man: During the 
recent Jane-Cowl-Willette-Kershaw 
row,—growing out of the claim of the 
latter’s friends that she had been 
promised the chance to play the 
heroine of “The Crowded Hour” in 
New York, only to be robbed of it at 
the last. moment by the unfeeling Jane, 
—the dramatic editors of New York 
were summoned to hear Jane Cowl’s 
side of the story. ; 

They arrived, duly impressed, but 
nursing a slight suspicion that the 
whole thing might have been “cooked 
up” in the press-agent’s office. Group- 
ing themselves about the visibly dis- 

traught actress, they listened po- 

litely to her explanation of how Mr. 

Pollock and Mr. Selwyn had asked 

her to play the part last spring; how 
_ she had refused, because she 
*~ thought she could do better with 
her own play 

‘Information, 

Please;” how 

the failure of 

that play 
served to 
change her 
mind; how she 
finally con- 
sented to 
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Madge Kennedy plans to return to the “legitimate” next season in 

spite of her popularity as a film. 


play the Selwyn-Pollock heroine in New York, 
without any thought of offending Willette Ker- 
shaw, who had scored a success in the réle 
in Chicago; and finally, how she had received 
a dozen or so black-hand letters from Ker- 
shaw admirers warning her that if she did 
not resign and give Willette Kershaw her 
chance, a certain party would one night seat 
himself in the front row and dash vitriol! 
into her beautiful face. She wept a bit dur- 
ing the recital, and there was a catch in her 
throat. The reporters were visibly affected. 

George Kaufman, the assistant dramatic 
editor of The Times, rushed immediately 


back to his desk and wrote a stir- 
ring account of the meeting and 
over it put the headline: 

“Curse-yah, Jane Cowl!” 

And what do you think that old 
city editor did? He cut it out! 
Didn’t I tell you they were im- 
possible? 


AAANAGERS are often just as 
heartless as city editors. 
When Austin Strong signed his 
Smith-Golden contract, he insisted 
upon the insertion of a clause 
stipulating that the cast selected 
for “Three Wise Fools” should be 
absolutely satisfactory to him. “I 
have been crucified by other man- 
agers,” said he, “and this time I 
want to have something to say.” 

“You can have your pick of all 
the actors in the world,” replied 
John Golden, “providing they are 
also satisfactory to us.” And 
thereupon he wrote in the con- 
tract: “And it is further agreed 
that the party of the second part 
shall not be crucified; the cast 
shall be satisfactory to him.” 

Young Mr. Strong worked 
strenuously in assembling that 
company. Dozens of emotional 
ingénues learned and read the part 
of the heroine before Helen 
Menken was chosen, and when it 
came to a choice of actors to play 
the Fools themselves, the task 
seemed almost hopeless. 

One day Golden suggested a 
certain actor for one of these 
r6les—that of a man who is some- 
thing of an art connoisseur. 

“T don’t care for him, John,” 
objected Strong. “I don’t believe 
he would know what a Myng 
dynasty vass is.” 

“My Gawd! Don’t tell me 
that!” shouted Golden, running 
his hand through his raven locks 
and ringing for his office manager. 

“John,” said he to the latter, “what is a 
Myng dynasty vass?” 

“T’ll bite,” agreed John; “what is it?” 

“That will do,’ thundered Golden; “you 
are through Saturday night. Send in my 
stenographer.” 

In popped an alert young person, notebook 
poised. “Miss Smith,” instructed Golden, 
“order a Myng dynasty vass for ‘The Three 
Fools!’ ” 

“A what, sir?” 

“A Myng dynasty vass. 
you never saw one.” 


Don’t tell me 
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“T never even heard of one, sir. You see, 
I live in Brooklyn—” 

“Out! Out! And you quit Saturday 
night too. I wont have anyone around here 
who doesn’t know what a Myng dynasty vass 
is. Send Eddy Cooke here.” 

And so he went through the office force. 
Finally he turned to Strong. ‘Well, Austin,” 
he queried, “what is a Myng dynasty vass?” 

Strong irritated his scalp meditatively. 
“I’m not quite sure J know,” said he, “but 
I think the actor you suggest will be all 
right for the part.” 

Putting the cast through a competitive ex- 
amination was a bit hard on the actors, as 
such things usually are, but it was a good 
thing for the cast. A minor 
trium’ph, for instance, for 
Helen Menken, who was finally 
chosen for the rdéle of the 


to gratify 


Pauline Frederick, who refuses 
the gossips by divore- 


ing her play-writing h 
Willard 
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heroine. She had never had much of a 
chance in New York before—was playing a 
small part in a farce, “Parlor, Bedroom and 
Bath,” in fact, when Strong found -her. 
Previously she had figured more or less ‘ob- 
scurely in “Too Many Cooks” and “Sinners,” 
and had played one season in John Drew’s 
support. And she has entirely justified her 
selection. 


UTHORS, and managers too, for that 
matter, are still keen for “types.” 
David Belasco has as much confidence as 
any man in his ability to train an actor to 
fit any character he may need, but just the 
same you find Uncle Davy frequently giving 
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two or t 
contracts 
waiting 
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preference to some obscure player or some 
recent newcomer to New York because he or 
she “just suits” a certain part he has to 
fill. 

The night Frances Starr burst through her 
more or less placid past as the amorous cook- 
lady in “Tiger{ Tiger!” there appeared with 
her a strikingly attractive English girl named 
Dorothy Cumming. The wise first-nighters, 
quite sure they know all the players there 
are worth knowing, began immediately to 
rattle their programs and lean over their 
stomachs in an effort to read her name. 
They discovered her to be, to them, a 
stranger. 

Miss Dorothy, it transpired, is an Austra- 
lian girl. She was playing in Australia, but 
getting mad at the gent for whom she was 
working, she quit her job and came to 
America, determined never to act on the 
island continent again. Arrived in New 
York, she was immediately engaged by Cyril 
Maude, who needed a leading woman for his 
Australian tour, upon which he was just 
starting. So back home Dorothy went, 
played with Maude as long as he was there, 
and then came back to “the States” with 
him. She toured with Maude through the 
West, but this is her first real chance in New 
York. It is safe to predict it will not be her 


last. There are many beautiful actresses 
available in this here land of the free and 
the handsome, but not many of them can 


act. 


Pers managers have that idea of types 
fixed in their minds, and so long as the 
supply is what it is and they are given as 
wide a choice as they are now, they will 
cling to it. It is entirely a matter of personal 
ambition with the actor or actress as to 
whether he or she develops anything re- 
sembling a versatile talent. And it is pretty 
hard to blame them if they elect to take the 
easiest course and continue playing the 
roles to which they are peculiarly fitted. 
Florence Reed, for example, is so constantly 
in demand for the vivid type of character she 
plays so well that there are usually two or 
three contracts waiting for her to sign, and 
two or three managers standing about ex- 
pectantly, wishing her no harm, but secretly 
hoping the play in which she is appearing will 
fail. I know a manager who has been hold- 
ing a play two years now hoping to get 
Florence Reed -for the leading character. 
“But you're so foolish,” I said to him one 
day. “There are a lot of 
talented actresses of 
similar type and tem- 
perament. Why not give 
one of them a chance?” 
“Listen,” said he, man- 
agerlike. “This is a big. 
costly production. Much 
depends on the way it 
is played. I stand to 
make or lose a for- 
tune. The leading 
feminine réle is—well 
read this act and 
judge for your- 
self.” 
I read it. 
“Now, then, of 4 
all the actresses you 
know, which of 
them would you 
select for this 
part?” 
“Florence 
I said. 


Reed,” 


5 sesaeibe the en- 
gagement of “Rock- 
a-bye Baby” at the 
Astor Theater last sum- 
mer, Edna Hibbard, 
playing the lead, 
was taken sudden- 
ly ill and a call 
sent out for her 
understudy. Un- 


Eva Lynn, a newcomer to 
Broadway's super-cabarets. 















derstudy was found, but with a broken arm. 
The broken arm, however, had had not the 
slightest effect on understudy’s spirit, so she 
went on and played the rdle. Her name is 
Doris Predo, and she had been waiting for 
that chance so long that she did not purpose 
letting it slip when it came, arm or 
no arm. And it is well she had 
the pluck to go through with it, 
for as a result, long before 
the arm was knit, she had 
been engaged to play the lead 

in a touring “Oh, Lady! 
Lady!!” company this year. 

A week or so ago this same 
young woman was crossing the 
Canadian line in an automobile 
after playing a week in Toronto. 
She was on her way to rejoin the 
company in Cleveland when 
—smash! Something hit the 
car, or the car hit something, 
and the party was all mussed 
up. Doris Predo scrambled to her 
feet, however, allowed the doctors to 
patch her up as artistically as they 
could and went on to Cleveland. 
The next night she played her part 
as though nothing unusual had 
happened. Archie Bell, the Cleve- 
land critic, declares she played 
it better, if anything, than it 
could have been played by any 
other prima donna he knows— 
and Archie, writing about the- 
aters for ever and ever so many 
years, knows a lot of 
prima donnas. Doris 
Predo also under- 
studied Julia San- 
derson in “Ram- {| 
bler Rose,” singing 
the part for a week in 
Chicago, and if she lives 
and retains most of her 
arms and legs, and nothing 
happens to her voice, she 
seems destined for future % 
stage prominence. \ St 


Gio certainly do cir- 
culate, once they get started 
in the theatrical purlieus 

abutting Longacre Square, New York. 
Somebody told somebody that Willard Mack 
was a bad boy and in love with still an- 
other actress; that Pauline Frederick, his 
wife, was about to divorce him, after a 
violent quarrel, and that once the divorce 
was through, Willard would marry the other 
lady. It made a good Sunday story and was 
printed. 

It happens that Mack is a plain-spoken 
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Delyle Alda, a Westerner 


whose soprano voice has 
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lad. A day or so later he came forth with 
a denial. He was a bad boy, said he. Very 
often he had been a bad boy, for which he 
was sorry. But—Mrs, Mack was not going 
to divorce him, and he had no intention of 
marrying any other lady. As their plans lay 
at the moment, said he, Mrs. Mack will 
appear in a series of six screen-dramas, 
to be made for the Goldwyn company, 
of which he is chief of the scenario 
department. In the spring they 
will put in rehearsal a new play 
called “Lady Tony,” written by 
Mr. Mack, in which Pauline 
Frederick will be the star, and 
Mack will have an important rédle. 
So much for the gossips! And 
enough, I’should say, for the 
present. 
Another of the Gold- 
wyn picture-actresses who 
threatens to return to 
the stage next season 
is Madge Kennedy, a 
sweet child, and as 
successful in pictures 
as she was in the sort of 
farce that impinges in 
its best moments on light 
comedy of the _ better 
quality. Madge Kennedy’s 
directors have recently been 
favoring a GREEN BooKk 
author, Cosmo Hamilton, in 
the choice of her scenarios. 
His “Daydreams” is counted 
one of her best. 
building up the pro- 
gram at the Hippo- 
drome for the holiday 
season, Captain Charles 
Dillingham of the 
Military Intelligence 
service, who has 
found it possible to 
‘ serve his country 
and also his the- 
atrical clientele by 
retaining the super- 
vision of his various 
enterprises during 
the war, decided 
upon a shortened version of “Pinafore,” with 
De Wolf Hopper singing the rdéle of Sir 
Joseph Porter and Belle Storey that of 
Josephine. Which led some one to wonder 
why it was Hopper had, in a previous re- 
vival of the Gilbert and Sullivan classic, 
decided to play Dick Deadeye. His choice 
of that réle, Hopper admitted, was. acci- 
dental. He had intended to play Sir Joseph 


pleased New York. 


in the former revival, with Fritzi Scheff as 
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Helen Menken, who was playing a small part in ‘Parlor, 

Bedroom and Bath” when Austin Strong discovered her — 

with the ultimate result that she was given the ‘leading part 
in “Three Wise Fools.” 








Josephine, but 
one day he met 


Digby Bell, who 


had been the 
Sir Joseph to 
Fritzi Scheff’s 
Josephine dur- 
ing a long. road 
tour of the op- 


erma.: 

Fritzi Scheff, 
you may. _re- 
call, was -once 
known ‘as “the 
little devil . of 
grand opera.” 
She is incor- 
rigibly . temper- 
amental, -and 
quite impulsive, 
as .prima don- 
nas always are. 
Sometimes 
those playing 
opposite her 
know’ what she 
is going to do 
next, and some- 
times they 
don’t. She 
loves .her little 
jokes and, wo- 
manlike, she is 
rather insistent 
on having her 
own way. Mr. 
Bell was loud 
in his praise of 
her, but he was 
also full of his 
experiences on 
that tour, and 
he felt that the 
least he 
could do for his 
oldfriend 
Hopper was to 
put him on his 
guard. “Dis- 
cretion being 
the better part 
of velor,’’ 
quoth Hopper, 
“T’ll play Dead- 
eye. Dick and 
Josaphine never 
meet.” And so 
he did. And 
as a result 
he and “the lit- 
tle devil” are 
good friends to 
this day. 





HE rhythmic thud of a horse’s hoofs, 
muffled by an inch-deep carpet of 
dust, was the first hint that the 
slender girl astride the rangy bay 
had of the presence of another upon the 
Narrow country road that twisted in an er- 
ratic line along the crest of the ridge. And 
without’ turning to look back—even before 
the horse behind her neighed in equine greet- 
ing to her own impatient mount,—Reta 
Chalmers knew the identity of the rider, 
who was urging his own horse to a 
canter and rapidly closing up the gap that 
separated him from her own fox-trotting bay. 
For a second the ‘girl’s gauntleted hands 
tightened,the reins, her knees pressing closer 
the sleek sides beneath as though she meant 
to give the animal the free rein for which 
he was worrying, and flee openly, at a 
mad gallop. Then a bit of color stained 
her face, and she closed small and very 
white teeth upon the red of her lip, in swift 
self-condemnation at her thought of running 
away. When Farley—John Farley—swept up 
beside-her, barely an instant later, and greet- 
ed her with a spontaneity just a shade too 
hearty to be entirely free from self-con- 
sciousness, she turned wide gray eyes upon 
him and met his salute with consummately 
careless, serene surprise. 
_Her feigned amazement at his sudden 
appearance completely deceived the horse- 
man and gave her a moment’s respite in 
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which she had time to gasp again, inwardly 
and incredulously now, at he: impulse to flee. 
Farley’s eyes lost a little of their mirth; 
and when he spoke, the heartiness of his 
words—which before had been forced and un- 
convincing—was totally lacking. 

“Why, Reta,” he exclaimed, “you look 
positively astounded at seeing me! Didn't 
you hear me coming up behind. I— 
I’m a rather healthy sort, for an appari. 
tion.” ° 

The girl’s lips parted slowly in the vaguest 
of smiles. Her eyes dwelt appraisingly for 
an instant upon the big, leanly muscular 
figure who rode beside her, rocking to the 
lift of his horse. It required a mount 
broad in the shoulders and steel-muscled 
of flank to stay long under the man’s iron 
solidity. And Reta’s eyes mirrored a swift 
acknowledgment of his claim to flesh and 
blood reality as they lifted to his face. 
She shook her head, slowly. 

“T heard you coming,” she told him grave- 
ly, “fifty yards back.” 

“Heard me?” His voice was tinged with 
trouble. “But you looked as though—” 

Reta dropped a gloved hand upon the bay’s 
arched neck and nodded again. 

“T know,” she admitted thoughtfully. “I 
—I fooled you, John, into thinking that 
you had startled me—as if I had not heard 
Driver neigh, minutes before you came up! 
I—fooled you, just to disprove to myself 
a little theory that I’ve been arguing, pro 
and con, for almost a week: that a woman 
can’t fool a man, at all, unless he wants to 
be fooled—at least a little.” 

Farley’s gaze dwelt questioningly upon 
her face. He had caught the half hidden 
meaning behind her words; and yet, since 
no betrayal of it showed in the girl’s features, 
he clung still to a semblance of his former 
inconsequential lightness. 

“Isn’t that a bit psychological?” he ban- 
tered. “Theories and—and these morning 
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gallops of ours seem about as compatible as 
cats and cold water.” 
She smiled at his simile. His rhetorical 
efforts were few and rarely faultless. 
“Cats and cold water’?” She repeated 
his words, calculatingly. “That last re- 
mark of mine was cattish, wasn’t it?” 


’ en ‘ ge Ss 2 ba Bas ey ‘3 * Q peu 
Farley compared Mrs. Dunbar’s high and sharp-heeled boots with the businesslike affairs Reta was wearing. 


And then the preoccupied air was aban- 
doned. She straightened her slim body in 
the saddle as if shaking off a blanket of 
subterfuge which was enveloping—and cheap- 
ening—them both. 

“T lied, John,” she went on, measuredly, 
a little accent of scorn which she meant only 
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for herself touching him too with its lash- 
end. “I lied. You did startle me. I was 
more than a little surprised at your approach 
—most surprised of all, I think, that you 
came at all.” 

“At all?” The man’s quick question would 
have misled no one. “That I came at all? 
Why, Reta—” 

Suddenly the girl’s eyes flashed up and 
silenced him. 

“John—John!” she reproached him, soft- 
ly, and Farley’s face crimsoned and his gaze 
fell, shamed before the hurt protest in her 
own, When he looked up again, it was with 
that level and positive honesty which seemed 
a part of his lean face and big body. 

“T’m sorry,” he began after they had rid- 
den for what seemed to both a long time 
in silence. “I was a coward—trying to lie 
by insinuation. But I’m sorry for all that 
miserable subterfuge, and ashamed—” 

Reta nodded her head, ever so slightly. 

“You weren’t bound, in any way, to come 
this morning.” She picked her words care- 
fully. “And—why, John, we’re too—too 
old pals to let anything like this creep in 
and spoil the other mornings, aren’t we? I 
did wait for you at the Forks—quite a long 
time, too, before I realized that you weren’t 
just late.” She looked up at him with a 
warm little smile. ‘But then, I knew that 
it was coming, sooner or later. I—I’ve 
been expecting it, you see. So has everyone 
else in Glendale. And so there was reason 
—real reason—that I was surprised that you 
came this morning—at all.” 


f ASLey persisted in staring at his horse’s 


ears. Since the moment which had 
brought him within sight of the girl who 
was riding silent beside him, he had been 
casting aside explanation after explanation 
by which he might tell her, easily, the thing 
for which she, without effort or circuitous 
clumsiness, had smoothed the way. 
Summer after summer, for longer than he 
could remember, he had ridden every morning 
into the hills, almost as soon as the day 
was -fairly begun, to find Reta Chalmers 
waiting for him in the cool and dewy thickets 
at the Forks, where the woods-road cut 
away from the main highway—or arriving 
first, had waited for her to canter into sight 
and send a boyish hallo floating up the hill- 
side. A long, time back, when her skirts 
had been much shorter and the wind in her 
hair the least of her cares, they had both 
come to take those morning gallops as a 
matter of course. And always, after he had 
taken her tiny, booted foot in his hand and 
lifted her with effortless ease to the saddle, 
they turned in unspoken agreement into the 
narrow road which wound through the timber, 


to descend finally at the very doors of the 
Middlebrook Country Club, tucked away 
like a lazy brown beetle under the foothills. 
Until this morning neither had been late, by 
more than a minute or two, at the ren- 
dezvous. 

Farley’s head lifted and exhibited a face 
grown hot under its tan. 

“You said you had expected one of 
us would be late, some day—” His voice 
trailed off and left his eyes to finish the 
question. And thereupon Reta’s small head 
went back and she laughed in kindly mock- 
ery that hid completely the strange, new 
hurt within her. 

“John—John!” she chid him again, but 
this time her voice was light with bandinage. 
‘“Oh—there is nothing in all the world quite 
so awkward as a man attempting a finesse— 
in hearts. I meant only ourselves, John— 
you and I and these rides, which I am sure 
neither of us is likely ever to forget. Don’t 
you understand, even yet? Why, I’ve known 
it for days and days. One of us—and it has 
just chanced to be you—was certain to 
wake up some morning and find the color of 
the whole world changed, just because some 
other person had entered it, and—and then, 
necessarily, arrive late at the Forks. Isn’t 
that so?” 

Before she had finished, Farley was staring 
gravely into the girl’s now almost vivacious 
face, more than a little wonder in his gaze. 
That he had attempted evasion or thought to 
explain with half-hearted deception the real 
reason for his tardiness that morning, to this 
clear-eyed, bantering comrade, filled him with 
disgust for his own acumen. 

“We are pals, aren’t we?” he murmured. 
“Real pals! But I did mean to ride this 
morning, as usual. Only I stopped on the 
way out to ask—Mrs. Dunbar to—to run 
up this afternoon for a practice-match over 
the course. The Mixed Foursome com- 
mences next week, you know. She was 
ill—a headache,—so I didn’t see her. But 
I thought I would have time to ride back and 
order some flowers. And—and so I was 
late.” 

He finished his explanation lamely. 

“You said that all Glendale was watching,” 
he went on, after a moment. “I’m not just 
sure that I understand—” 

The eager bay had carried her ‘a stride 
or two to the fore. Now she checked him 
until Farley again drew abreast of her. 

“More than just ‘all Glendale,’” she told 
him quietly. “Oh, surely you know that! 
The eyes of half the East are upon her.” 

Farley’s eyes narrowed. There was little 
of mirth in his smile—less of tolerance in 
his exclamation. 

“Glendale! Was there ever a bit of gossip 
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that it did not seize upon and shout to the 
. four winds? Is this town to sit in judge- 
ment of—of Olive Dunbar, and out of 
prejudice frame a verdict for the whole 
world?” 

Reta’s chin lifted a little before the gruff- 
ness of the question which he flung at her. 
But her serenity remained unshaken. 

“Not that, John,” she contradicted soft- 
ly. “Not quite as bad as that. You know 
I didn’t mean it so.. I meant. simply that 
Glendale is watching, and waiting—to be con- 
vinced. And I know that you will not mind 
if I tell you, too, that I think Mrs. Dunbar 
was just a little foolish—a little unwise— 
to come back so soon’after the divorce, to 
Virginia and Glendale. Don’t you think so 
yourself ?” 

In his own anger the man failed to see 
— bravely she was laboring to spare him 

urt. 

“Why?” he challenged abruptly. “Why?” 

The blood poured into her cheeks at the 
tone of that question. She caught her breath, 
and listened to his apology, before she made 
answer. 

“Jerry Dunbar was a Glendale boy,” she 
stated simply enough. “And Glendale be- 
lieves in her own people, up to the very last. 
You know that, John.” 

He nodded. She paused for a moment, 
seeking the right words to continue. 

“And then—and then, the coming of Bar- 
rington, too, so soon after all the trouble. 
Surely you see, John, how easily the inno- 
cent might misconstrue and the sophisticated 
find cause to smile, covertly, behind their 
hands? Have I exceeded even the bounds 
granted to—friends? I’ve not meant to; 
I’ve only wanted to help you to—” 

Again a vaguely puzzled light of wonder 
at the gentleness in her voice flickered in 
his eyes. 

“You're the best chap the world ever 
saw, Reta,” he said. “I understand—but it 
isn’t fair! It isn’t! Whiter men than 
Barrington don’t live. I say that for him; 
and I, perhaps, like him least: of all who 
know him. And—and Olive, Reta—Mrs. 
Dunbar—” 

The girl threw up one small gauntleted 
hand in panic protest, her face suddenly 
white. 

“Please, not that!” she cried, not quite 
coherently. “I didn’t ask you to defend her. 
I wont listen! If—if you care, then I'll 
believe that she is all you know she is. 
Is that faith enough, John?” 


Shea had pierced the belt of timber, and 
the curving road swung into a clearing 


high above the valley and the clubhouse and 
the green sweep of the links. 


Reta sat her saddle loosely, tucking back 
into place a truant strand or two of hair. 
She freed one toe from the stirrup, swing- 
ing it idly for a breath, before she raised 
one arm with a whimsically final little 
gesture. 

“If you care,” she reiterated. “Isn’t that 
faith enough?” 

Farley peered down into her small and 
flushed and very grave visage. 

“I think I do,” he answered; and then 
he thrust forward his hand with an impul- 
sive laugh that was totally new to her. Reta 
stretched out her own palm. 

“All the luck in the world!” she flashed 
up at him, with a dazzling burst of gayety, 
perfect in all but the dry catch in her 
laughter. 

“And I’m pardoned the—stupid decep- 
tion?” he asked. 

Her return to seriousness was so intense 
that it straightened her lips and darkened 
the gray eyes. 

“Deception?” She shook her head. 
“You’re too fundamentally honest, John— 
too utterly so—to prove very apt, ever, at the 
art. Women know your kind of honesty 
instinctively, even—even when they don’t 
value it. And I happen to value it also. And 
there has been ho gossip in Glendale—I 
wont let you believe that there has! Only 
—only Miss Ingram. And all she said was, 
‘Fine feathers don’t make fine birds.’ Not a 
particularly new or startling epigram, John; 
and—and Mrs. Dunbar is pretty enough to be 
charitable, isn’t she?” 

Again she finished a little breathlessly, but 
Farley had had his moment -of seriousness. 

“Poor little nondescript Miss Ingram,” he 
laughed as he drew his horse aside to allow 
Reta to pass. “Shall we start down?” 

With the butt of his riding-crop he indi- 
cated the clubhouse, but the girl shook her 
head with what might have been unnecessary 
vehemence. 

“I think I wont go any farther,” she said. 
“I’m going back but—please—I want you 
to ride on down. No, I will not let you; 
I'm a little—tired. I would rather go back 
alone.” 

And before he could protest, she had turned 
her horse and left him to ride down alone 
toward the building that sprawled in the 
hollow. The man waited motionless for a 
moment after she had gone, before he gave 
the word to Driver and sent him down the 
slope. 

Behind the cover of the first twist in 
the road the girl checked the homeward rush 
of the big bay. For an instant she hesitated, 
staring bleak-eyed at the thicket wall before 
she threw one thigh clear of leather and 
dismounted. Lightly she ran back to the 








bend, to watch the man’s figure 
dwindle steadily as he crossed the 
open, lower country. 

And then a flying cloud of dust, 
far up the town road, caught and 
held her attention. Her brain had 
leaped to an unerring conclusion, 
even before a great gray car 
swept up to the clubhouse drive- 
way. The machine was unmis- 
takable, as was also the single, 
demurely costumed passenger 
whom Duncan Barrington 
swung down from the tonneau 
to the wide veranda steps. 

Again the girl’s eyes went 
to John Farley’s back; 
she wheeled and _ blun- 
dered back the way she 
had come. 

“And, he went back 
to send her flowers,” 
she whispered, “because 
she was ill!” 

This time the tight- 
clenched teeth failed to 
check the sob behind 
the quivering lips. She 
groped and hid her 
face against the bay’s 
sleek shoulder. 


OR several days fol- 
lowing that morn- 
ing, during which he 
caught not so much as 
a glimpse of her, Farley 
was more than a little 
glad that Reta had left 
him to ride on alone to 
the club, to find Olive 
Dunbar a_ bewitching 
figure on the steps and 
Barrington tossing clank- 
ing bags to the waiting 
caddies. Somehow Mrs. 
‘Dunbar’s disingenuous ex- 
planation, made. while Bar- 
rington was inside rummaging 

his locker for new balls, that 
the Englishman had _ chanced 
along just as she herself had almost 
decided that the open air was the best cure 
for her, and had whirled her off willy nilly— 
this explanation had found Farley strangely 
out of tune. Even while she thanked him 
prettily for his flowers and chid him with a 
sad little moue for having let Barrington 
claim her first as partner for the coming 
tournament, he found himself dwelling ab- 
sently upon Miss Ingram’s remark; and he 
replied but little to her chatter. 


FINE FEATHERS 
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But Farley did not fail 

to catch the glint of sur- 

° prise in the tall Englishman’s 

eyes as the latter rejoined them, so unexpect- 

edly that he overheard the last few words, or 

the quick flush that warmed Mrs. Dunbar’s 

face as she turned with a too vivacious fare- 

well and bore Barrington away in the middle 
of his drawled greeting. 

Two mornings in succession Farley had 
ridden alone the dusty, winding woods-road 
that twisted over the ridge. The third morn- 
ing, after he had waited at the forks an hour, 
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‘he realized that Reta’s failure to appear was 


more than mere unavoidable coincidence, and 
abruptly he turned his horse back toward 
town. For some reason which he did not 
trouble thoroughly to analyze, he had avoided 
Qlive Dunbar since that chance meeting at 
the club—if not studiously, at least in a 
fashion which precluded the possibility of 
a most watchful Glendale finding cause to 
cavil. And it was not the straight-lined, pink- 
and-gold beauty of Olive Dunbar which pos- 
sessed his thoughts on the way back to town. 
Little by little he had come to realize that 
without a certain piquant and gray-eyed com- 
panion those morning gallops could be utterly 
without savor. 


| techy was curled up in a wicker divan on 
the veranda when Farley swung in at the 
gateway and circled up the drive. She had 
been staring absently at nothing, the point of 
her chin buried in her hands; but when Far- 
ley strode up the steps a moment later, her 
feet had dropped to the floor. She looked 
up at him brightly from a hastily snatched 
book into which she had thrust a suggestive 
forefinger. And at sight of that, Farley 
laughed—his first real amusement in some 
days. 

“You weren’t reading,” he accused her, 
“that is—not until you saw me coming.” 
He leaned over and possessed himself of the 
volume, his own finger marking the page. 
“The last paragraph you read dealt with—?r” 
he put her to the test, and she laughed, ever 
so constrainedly, in turn. 

“Guilty!” She bobbed her head in high 
approval. “And how you improve! I don’t 
even know the title of the thing. May I, 
without seeming to be too unhospitably 
abrupt, inquire the reason for this early 
morning call?” 

A moment later, after he had asked her, 
not without some diffidence, to play the next 
morning as his partner in the Mixed Four- 
some, she sat tapping the floor with the tip 
of her pump. Then she gurgled her amuse- 
ment. 
“According to precedent, as laid down by 
the best-sellers, John,” she replied, “I should 
Scorn to play second fiddle. But it is diffi- 
cult to be five-foot-three and haughty. Be- 
sides, we might win, you know—if you only 
play your game.” 

Farley ignored her raillery. 

“But you aren’t second fiddle,” he pro- 
tested with a stolid earnestness which Reta 
had known in the boy he once had been. “J 
have asked no one else. Barrington—” 

“Barrington got there first,” she finished— 
and shrugged her shoulders in droll dismissal 
of the matter. Then he looked more closely 
into her face. 


“You're tired,” he said. “And two morn- 
ings in succession you haven’t ridden.” 

She searched his face oddly for an instant. 

“Yes, I have, John,” she answered slowly. 

“But, I waited—an hour, this morning,” he 
protested. “And yesterday—” 

“Did you wait?” she murmured half to 
herself. And then, nodding toward the spot 
where a rakish white roadster stood, speed 
inbuilt in every line: “I’ve been driving late- 
ly, instead, and mostly in the other direc- 
tion.” 

His face was a bit blank. “Why?” he 
asked. 

“Don’t you know?” 

He shook his head. Her chin went back 
into the palms of her hands as she turned 
away. 

“No,” she said quietly. “I really believe 
you don’t.” 

And with that she swung back into incon- 
sequential gayety which ever veered from a 
discussion of the match to come. 


is next morning he found her white car 
parked to the left of the clubhouse when 
he crossed the lawn, already a many-colored 
maelstrom of spectators. She put up a hand. 
to him in salute as he crossed the veranda, 
and when he returned from the dressing- 
rooms a moment later, she had drawn a little 
away and was testing the shaft of a driver 
with preoccupied care. 

“We've drawn Barrington and Mrs. Dun- 
bar for the first round,” she enlightened him 
without looking up, “—or at least Mr. Bar- 
rington has drawn our number.” 

A queer note of restraint in her voice puz- 
zled him. 

“You've seen Sammy Arkwright?” he 
asked. “He’s marking to-day, isn’t he?” 

Before she could reply, Sammy himself, 
red-haired and perspiring and frantically 
waving a tally-sheet, bore down upon them. 

“You two are matched with Barrington 
and Mrs. Dunbar,” he exclaimed. without 
wasting words on greeting. “Find him—will 
you, Farley?—and get your match started. 
Most of these people seem to think this 
tournament is merely a social saunter over 
the hills.” 

He turned and plunged into the too-good- 
humored throng. Farley turned again to his 
partner, a question on his lips. 

“How did you know—” he started to ask, 
when the query was cut short. 

From the shelter of a nook at the end of 
the veranda their opponents came toward 
them, Barrington lean and lazy and unper- 
turbed, Mrs. Dunbar coolly exquisite in a 
costume which in itself explained Ark- 
wright’s caustic comment concerning the atti- 
tude of many of the entries toward the day’s 








FINE FEATHERS 


Reta waited breathlessly until Farley had put his first drive well down the fair green. 


play. Not without satisfaction Farley com- 
pared the high and sharp-heeled boots with 
the snub-nosed and businesslike affairs Reta 
was wearing, and set it down as one handi- 
cap, at least, which would have to be carried 
by the nerveless Englishman. And neither 
man failed to catch the coolness of Mrs. 


Dunbar’s gracious greeting, or Reta’s brief 
nod—and neither quite understood. 
Whatever else John Farley had found to 
admire in Duncan Barrington bulked small 
beside his admiration for the Englishman’s 
game of golf. Cold as steel, Barrington 
always played in the same steady form; 
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and once he had played over a course, even 
a total stranger could foretell within a point 
or two, from the card he handed in, what 
his subsequent scores would be. Farley’s 
own game was in direct contrast to that of 
his opponent. Even Farley himself admitted 
that he never knew, until after he had seen 
the first hole well under way, whether he 
would hit his brilliant, smashing pace, or dub 
around the course like the veriest duffer. 
And that morning Reta waited breathlessly 
until he had put his first drive well down 
the fair green, a savage, flashing stroke that 
left Barrington’s ball some twenty yards 
away. But she was smiling to herself as 


* she dropped the approach dead to the green, 


with a lithe-bodied, stiff-armed swing of her 
mashie, a moment later. 

Nor did Farley’s game fall short of the 
promise of that first hole. Twice during the 
first nine holes their card stood one-up; and 
twice Barrington’s machinelike play cut 
down the lead. And then, with the opening 
of the last nine holes of play, Farley real- 
ized that, little by little, the strokes of the 
two women were growing shorter and less 
accurate. More and more often he or Bar- 
rington was forced to play safe and simply 
tear the ball out of the long grass of the 
rough. 

Steadily the match narrowed down to a 
contest between the two men, and yet at the 
sixteenth, with but two to play, the score 
still hung at even-up. Mrs. Dunbar had com- 
menced to fall away atrociously from her 
usual form, which until then had been all 
that even Barrington could have asked. But 
when Reta, a moment later, followed in her 
lead and fell to topping hopelessly, stroke 
after stroke, Farley shook his head over her 
tired eyes and strangely set lips. For never 
had he seen her game so utterly go to pieces. 
And his concern changed to bewilderment 
when, after Barrington’s partner had shot 
her next drive far off the course to the right 
into a tangle of swamp-grass that edged a 
brook, he intercepted a mocking smile which 
Olive Dunbar turned upon Reta. The girl’s 
face flamed, and her whole slender body 
stiffened. 

Barrington whistled dismally as _ he 
watched the ball drop into the tangle, the 
first simon-pure sign of interest which he had. 
evinced that day. A lost ball meant a lost 
hole, and with only one more to play, in all 
likelihood that meant the loss of the match. 
But he smiled, nevertheless, as they crossed 
tc help the caddies in their search, Mrs. Dun- 
bar woebegone and begging forgiveness as 
she walked beside him. Just once her eyes 
ceased their play upon Barrington’s face; 
they swung in a second hard scrutiny of the 
younger girl’s countenance. This time Reta 


gave no sign that she had seen; but when 
they had separated and were searching 
through the knee-deep grass, she followed 
Mrs. Dunbar’s indolent search from partic- 
ularly bright eyes. 

The tangle was as bad as Barrington’s 
whistle had foreboded. Twice the latter 
called a halt, and each time Farley suggested 
that they go over the ground once more 
until, after they had trodden the grass flat, 
even he threw up his hands and was on the 
point of acknowledging that it was hopeless. 
And then he caught and stifled the words on 
his lips. 

A few feet beyond him Reta had stopped 
in her slow circling and was staring, lips 
parted, at the ground before her. And in 
that instant when he had called out gayly, 
“Found?” he saw her step forward swiftly 
and set her heel hard upon the soft earth. 
The girl’s head leaped back. Farley heard 
her breath catch in her throat when she 
turned, eyes frightened, and found his eyes 
upon her. She stood as if incapable of 
movement while he made his way toward 
her, only lifting her head when he stood at 
her side. Deep in the hole which her heel 
had left, the white, rounded surface of the 
lost ball protruded ever so slightly. For a 
time Farley looked down at it, dazed; then 
he turned, his face drawn with unbelief, to 
the girl. 

“Reta!” he whispered. “You didn’t mean 
to” 

Before he could finish, she started to speak, 
found the effort fruitless and turned away. 
And from her Farley turned at the sound of 
Barrington’s sudden exclamation behind him. 
The latter had come up and stooped for the 
ball. He was erect now, his own face hard. 
And his eyes were fastened upon Olive Dun- 
bar’s face. 

Vaguely Farley realized that it was pain 
which was twisting Barrington’s features. 
And then, looking more closely, he under- 
stood. Within the little flat heel-mark of 
Reta’s shoe he made out the unmistakable 
indentation of Mrs. Dunbar’s sharp heel—a 
little shaft at the bottom of which the ball 
had lain buried. The flood of relief which 
surged over him blurred his eyes; he barely 
heard Barrington’s words, which gave them 
the hole and the match. 


AS they crossed to the clubhouse, Mrs. 
Dunbar’s voluble apologies sank to a 
halting explanation and then died away alto- 
gether before her partner’s white-lipped si- 
lence. And after she had slipped away into 
the crowd, and Reta had turned without a 
word toward the dressing-rooms, Farley and 
the Englishman passed together through the 
doorway of the deserted card-room. Bar- 
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rington did not speak until after the steward 
had gone and come again with their order. 
And then, glass in hand, he made John Far- 
ley the briefest of nods. 

“An interesting match,” he said slowly. 
“May I propose—congratulations?” 

Until that moment Farley had not been 
certain that he understood just what the 
other’s taut jaw meant. A greater under- 
standing, crystal-clear and blinding in its sud- 
den wonder, had occupied his mind to the 
exclusion of every other thought while he 
was crossing at Reta’s side, from the last 
hole to the clubhouse. And now, knowing 
how sorry he was for him, Farley realized 
how much he had always cared for this man 
who was his opponent. 

“Thank you always,” he heard himself 
replying. “And now—now do you mind if 
1 offer another toast, in turn?” At the oth- 
er’s inclined head he went steadily on. “I 
give you—Jerry Dunbar!” he said. 

Their eyes met and held for a moment 
across the rims of the uplifted glasses. As 
he hurried outside, Farley heard the other 
ordering his luggage packed, speaking still in 
his slow, dispassionate drawl. 

Farley wasted several minutés in fruitless 
search before he noted that Reta’s white 
speedster was gone from the parking-place. 
Then he mounted and sent Driver out into 
the main highway that ran toward town; he 
started at a gallop, and yet at that, when he 
reached the junction with the woods-road 
which swung up over the ridge, he saw that 
she had already turned into the lesser trav- 
eled way. And there he laughed aloud in 
sheer gladness at the thought that even her 
white car could make but little speed over 
such going—he laughed until the sight which 
met him as he entered the shadow of the first 
thicket sent the blood pounding in his throat. 

Half in the ditch, half in the roadway, the 
car lay tilted up on one side, a dead branch 
through the radiator and the pungent odor of 
a leaking tank heavy on the air. For an in- 
stant after he had pulled Driver to a stand- 
still he sat motionless, too fearful of what 
he might find to search further. And yet, 
with the first glance which had told him that 
she had fallen clear, he was repeating inco- 
herent thanks that she had not been pinned 
beneath that weight of metal. 
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With that he went on—swung his horse’s 
head around and started up the hill down 
which the car had plunged. But when, 
rounding the next turn, he saw her lying face 
down and half buried in ferns at the edge 
of the road,—when he had dismounted and 
knelt at her side and half lifted her erect,— 
she came alone to her feet, alive first of all 
to the terror in his eyes. 

“John,” she faltered, “what is it—” 

He found it hard to speak. 

“Then—then you aren’t 
weren’t—” 

She held him away when he reached out 
his arms. 

“You mustn’t!” she panted. “I—I’m a 
cheat, too! On the veranda while you were 
inside, I heard her tell him that he might 
come back—and ask her again—if he won. 
That’s how I knew we were matched against 
them, before Sammy Arkwright posted the 
match. And—and then, when she tried to 
throw the game, because she wanted you to 
win, I—I played even worse, to make you 
lose. I did that—until I saw her deliber- 
ately step on their ball! And then it came 
to me that—that you wanted her, too. And 
—and then—” 

“And then you tried to cover the cheat?” 

And then, even while she was nodding her 
head, he had her in his arms. 


hurt? you 


: they considered the white speed- 
ster, lying reared up on edge, at the foot 
of the hill. 

“T guess I forgot to set the emergency- 
brake, when I stopped,” she explained. “Is 
it—badly damaged?” 

“A pierced radiator and a leaky tank,” he 
told her. “But I reckon one good heave will 
put her back on four wheels. If there’s gas 
enough left—shall we go down and try?” 

But she shook her head. 

“Hopeless!” she stated. “I don’t believe 
it’s—feasible! And besides, I know that 
there can’t be gas enough—and a punctured 
radiator, too!” 

Quite casually her glance wandered toward 
his horse, which stood, wide of shoulder and 
steel-muscled flank, in the shade. 

“T can’t see any other way out of it,” 
she finished. “I’m afraid you'll have to take 
me up—in front—with you.” 
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“Old Misery has plenty 
of friends to tip him off 
to any raid and give him 
time to hide. He's 
probably the most no- 
torious moonshiner in 


Kentucky.” 
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ALSEY GRAINGER had made 
good. He was not a millionaire, or 
an adored leader of men, or Presi- 
dent of the United States. The 

chances were against his reaching any of 
these heights. Yet considering his start, he 
had covered more ground than has many a 
man who wins the Presidency. 

Halsey’s father, Clay Grainger, was a farm- 
er who strove to scratch a living from sixty 
acres of hillside rock and sand in the most 
mountainous stretch of mountainous Dun- 
eka County, Kentucky. The original Ameri- 
can Grainger had been a very gallant figure 
indeed. He was the fourth son of the Duke 
of Kensington and had taken up a huge grant 
of land in Virginia early in the seventeenth 
century. For two hundred years thereafter 
the Graingers had been a mighty clan in the 
South. Clay’s grandfather had come over 
the mountains into Kentucky with Dan’ 
Boone. And bit by bit the fortunes of the 
Kentucky branch of the ancient family had 
slumped. 

To all outward appearance, and in speech, 
there was little enough to distinguish Clay 
Grainger from any of a thousand other 
down-at-heel mountaineers. But a flash of 
the Grainger pride of race must have lin- 
gered somewhere in his lanky carcass, for 
when his tow-haired mountaineer wife died, 
leaving him alone in the cabin and in the 
world, except for the couple’s ten year old 


son Halsey, Clay held an auction of his few 
salable effects, and with the proceeds sent 
his boy to the county seat of Duneka, to 
school. The next year, by selling half his 
land to a coal company, and mortgaging 
the rest, he sent Halsey to the East, for 
still more education. Thereafter, until the 
lad finished school and college and law- 
course, Clay somehow managed to keep on 
mailing him enough money for expenses. The 
sum was pitifully small. But by working 
in offices or. behind counters during the 
summer, Halsey made it cover the slender 
costs of his education. 


S soon as he was admitted to the bar. 
Halsey came back to Kentucky to 
practice law. He settled in the thriving 
county seat some forty miles from his fa- 
ther’s farm. There he sought clients; and 
there he found them. He was a good 
lawyer, a persuasive pleader. By an odd 
throwback, some of the ancestral Grainger 
‘manner and personality were his. More- 
over he knew the mountaineer nature in 
all the phases of its queer secretiveness and 
its mingled simplicity and cunning. He 
could do more with mountaineers, in the 
witness-box, than could almost any other 
counselor in the State, and they flocked to 
him with their intricate cases. 
Within three years Halsey had made a 
name for himself at Duneka and had piled 
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up a goodly practice too. With his. earliest 
money he sought to pay back his father 
for some of the latter’s sacrifices of the 
past fifteen years. But Clay would not ac- 
cept the offer—declared the farm brought 
him in enough to live on in ‘comfort, now 
that Halsey no longer needed so much of 
his scanty revenue. 

The old fellow would not even consent 
to leave his hillside cabin, to live at Dun- 
eka with his worshiped son. Halsey under- 
stood why Clay refused to share his pleasant 
Duneka lodgings, and the knowledge ‘hurt 
the boy cruelly. He knew his father’s inor- 
dinate pride in this lawyer-son of his; and he 
realized that Clay feared to mar his boy’s 
success and social career by the presence 
of his own illiterate and uncouth self at 
Halsey’s home. In vain the youth tried to 
shake Clay’s decision. The old man had 
full share of the traditional Grainger stub- 
bornness, and every atom of that stubborn- 
ness forbade him to share his son’s home 
and money. 

Halsey’s two closest friends at Duneka 
were Judge Wirt and the Judge’s daughter 
Sibyl. To the Judge—directly and indirect- 
ly—he owed many a plump bit of legal 
business. To Sibyl he owed the most tre- 
mendous sensation of his whole life—the 
sensation of falling deliriously and irrevo- 
cably in love. 


































@ pe: evening five years after he had 
begun practice, Halsey was dining with 
the Wirts, on the Judge’s return from a 
circuit-tour. Halsey had accompanied him 
on the tour; and several interesting cases 
had been assigned to the young lawyer— 
cases wherein the judge had power to ap- 
point counsel for the defense. There 
was little money, of course, in these 
assignment-cases, but there 
was reputation, and use- 
ful training too. On the 
following day a court- 
session at Duneka it- 

self was to complete 
the circuit. 

The Judge, 
soon after din- 
ner, went away 
to his study 
with a bagful of . 
papers that bore 
on the next day’s 
trials. Left 
alone with . 
Sibyl, whom he 
had not seen before in 
a month, Halsey Grain-~ 
ger summoned courage to —T 
plead his most important 
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The original Grai had taken up 
a-huge grant of co in 
in the seventeenth century. 
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and nerve-racking case, before an audience 
consisting of supreme referee and jury alike, 
all combined in the person of one dainty 
and big-eyed girl. 

Quite simply, and with no effort at elo- 
quence, Halsey told Sibyl he loved her, that 
he could support her in tolerable affluence— 
and that he was not worthy to touch one 
of her pink little finger-tips. He went on 
unflinchingly to remind her that his father 
was a “poor-white-trash” mountaineer farm- 
er, but added the oft-repeated assertion that 
Clay was the best father and the finest maf 
God ever made. 

Sibyl was the most divinely merciful court 
of last resort before whom a scared young 
lawyer could hope to plead a life-and-death 
case. She granted every single clause in 
Halsey’s plea—notably his imploring request 
that she marry him within the next three 
months. And then Halsey—as brave now 
as a whole jungleful of lions—sought out 
Judge Wirt in the study and brazenly asked 
the Judge’s consent. 

To his amazement Judge Wirt did not 
seem in the least surprised at the thunder- 
bolt of tidings which Halsey brought him. 
He behaved like a man who had expected 
to hear that news for a long time. And 
he was not at all like the heavy parent in 
plays or in novels. He was actually cordial 
in his welcome of the young aspirant into 
the sacred Wirt family. But as Halsey was 
departing to tell the eagerly waiting Sibyl 
what a splendidly reasonable man her father 
was, the Judge called him back. 

“I’m sorry to break in on paradise with 
a matter of sordid business,” said Wirt, fum- 
bling with the papers strewn on his desk. 
“But there’s a case I want to assign you 
to, a case that’s first on the docket to- 

morrow morning. The fee wont be worth 


“ the work, as you know, and it looks 


like a pretty clear case against your 
man. But it will add a 
‘ little to your pull 
with the mountain- 
eers, and it may 
even attract no- 
tice in several 
other quarters. 
These pictur- 
esque cases often 
do.” 

“That means 
it’s moonshine,” 
said Halsey. 

“Moonshine it 
is,” assented the 
Judge. “They’ve 
laid Old Misery 
by the heels, at 
last.” 


Virginia early 
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“No!” ejaculated Halsey in quickened in- 
terest. “Old Misery, eh? He boasted he 
could never be caught. Who got him? And 
how did—” 

“Here are the papers in the case,” answered 
Wirt. “Look them over at your leisure. 
Misery’s in the courthouse jail. You might 
drop in on him, if you like, on your way 
home, if you think you can get anything 
out of him. He has refused to employ coun- 
sel, and he sits mum all day in the corner 
of his cell like a caged badger—so this note 
from Fallon says. You have a way of your 
own with these mountaineers. Perhaps you 
can get him to talk. Not that it’s likely to do 
him any good! There’s eaough evidence 
against Old Misery, first and last, to send 
an archbishop to prison.” 


ALSEY bore to Sibyl the tale of her 

father’s consent to their marriage. Then 
ensued an extremely heavenly half-hour, end- 
ed all too soon by Halsey’s risirig to go. 

“I have to stop at the courthouse,” he 
explained to the reproachful-eyed girl. Your 
father has assigned me to a case for to- 
morrow, and I ought to get a word with 
my client to-night. There’s no use in waking 
up even a criminal out of a sound sleep. 
That’s why I am leaving here so disgust- 
ingly early. Besides, after I see him, I have 
these papers to go over.” 

“Who is the man?” asked Sibyl, with all 
a newly engaged girl’s painful interest in 
the business affairs of her betrothed. “What 
has he done? You said he’s a criminal, didn’t 
you? What was he arrested for?” 

“Moonshining,” replied Halsey, answering 
her last question first. “Running an illicit 
whisky-still, you know.” 

“Ves,” said Sibyl dryly, “I think I know. 
My father is a judge, and I am a Kentucky 
girl. You needn’t waste time explaining to 
me what moonshining is, dear. Next you'll 
be trying to explain what blue-grass looks 
like. You're going to clear him, aren’t 
you?” 

“No,” he returned glumly. ° “I’m afraid 
there’s no chance of that. He’s an old 
offender, you see. A dozen times in the past 
few years the law has almost had him, but 
he has always slipped clear, till now. He 
runs a still back in the mountains ten miles 
or more beyond Dad’s farm. It’s an inac- 
cessible place, at best. And Old Misery 
has had plenty of friends to tip him off to 
any raid, and give him time to hide. He’s 
probably the most notorious moonshiner in 
Kentucky to-day. He supplies hundreds of 
mountaineers with booze. But he wont sup- 
ply any more of them. He—” 

, “What did you call him?” asked the girl. 
“Old Something-or-other, wasn’t it?” 


“Old Misery!” said Halsey. “It’s a nick- 
name the revenue officers gave him, after 
a temperance orator made a speech about 
him, down at Breckenridge, I believe. The 
arator shook his fist at the line of moun- 
tains where the old scoundrel’s still is hid- 
den and shouted: ‘He is distilling human 
misery! Misery! Misery!!’ The title stuck 
to him. I don’t know his real name. No 
one seems to, except his mountaineer friends, 
and they wont tell. They’re a close-mouthed 
lot, those mountaineers. They call every- 
body outside their own hills a foreigner, even 
if he lives in the same county with them. 
They even look on me as more or less a 
foreigner, because I’ve left there. They’li 
talk freely with me, up to a certain point 
Then they shut up like clams. Dad himsel! 
does that. I asked him, once, who Old 
Misery is. And he was just like everyone 
else I asked. Said he’d never heard of such 
a person and that some foreigner must have 
been guying me. They're a strange lot, the 
best of them!” 


AS Halsey entered the courthouse jail 
a little later, he felt a twinge of real 
curiosity, and asked to be taken to Old 
Misery’s cell. In his childhood he had played 
with other “poor-white-trash” boys, through- 
out the mountain region of his birth. These 
children’s fathers ‘had often come to the 
Grainger cabin. Old Misery might well be 
some former neighbor of the man now 
assigned to defend him. The situation had 
an odd piquancy for Halsey. He prepared 
to enjoy it to the full. 

The turnkey led the way down a corridor 
of stone lined on either side with barred 
cells. At the farthest cell he paused, turned 
up the low-flickering light just outside the 
= door-and began to fit a key into the 
ock. 

“Hold on!” whispered Halsey. “When 
you've unlocked that door, just swing it open - 
and let me go in. Then shut it after me 
and go away. Come back in about an hour 
and let me out. I know these mountain- 
folk. The sight of a jailer will always strike 
them sulky. If I go in there alone, the 
prisoner may believe me when I tell him I’m 
here to help him.” 

The turnkey nodded, and pushed open the 
cell door. Halsey stepped quietly in, and 
the iron gate shut behind him. The turnkey, 
after a careless glance through the bars, 
plodded away down the corridor. 

The cell’s only furniture was a hinged 
bunk and a deal chair. On the bunk lay the 
prisoner, face down. Curled up there, in 
the uncertain light, he looked a mere bundle 
of rumpled butternut clothes. 

He seemed to be asleep, but he was 











“If I could 'a’ got at my rifle, when they cotched me, I'd ‘a’ put a ball through my worthless head. But they jumped on 
me so sudden-like, I couldn’t.” 
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guish as they 
were,—did not 
flinch or waver. 
And Halsey, in 
all the horror 
of the moment, 
paid subconscious 
homage to the 
thoroughbred qual- 
ity in the ancient 
Grainger blood. 
All at once the 
numb dismay that had 
gripped Halsey fell 
away. With a gasp of 
relief he strode across 
to his father and gripped 
him by both hands. 
“Lord!” gasped the law- 
yer shakily. “You gave me 
the shock of my life! It’s 
bad enough as it-is, but not a 
millionth as bad as I thought it 
was. I—TI actually thought you &@ 
were Old Misery! I thought it * 
was you who had been moonshin- 
ing! I’m ashamed of it, but I 


SSS ASSETA 


from his son. 

Paralyzed, dumb, his 
brain in a sick whirl, 
Halsey Grainger 
was gaping up 
at the prisoner. 
Clay looked into 
Halsey’s blood- 
shot eyes with 
something like 
timid apology in 
his own burned- 

out gaze. 

“I’m sorry,” 
he murmured as 
Halsey still 
stared speech- 
less, “plumb sor- 

ry, son. If I could 
’a’ got at my rifle, 
when they cotched 
me, I’d ’a’ put a ball 
into my worthless 
head an’ kep’ you 
from findin’ out. 
But they jumped on 
me so_sudden-like, 





I couldn’t. That’s what 


did. I ought to have known better. 
I'd allers ’lotted to do, if 


Now tell me how in blue blazes they 
ever made the fool blunder of lock- ever I got cotched. An’ 
ing you up. If Old Misery is a friend — I had it fixed with two of 
of yours and if you let yourself be “““>—3ime -» the boys to bury me as 
arrested so that he could have a < ~ a7 Ya Ben Gary an’ then to tell 
chance to get away again—” f you your dad had died of lung-sick 

“I’m the man they call Old Misery,” ~~9 or mountain-fever or suthin’. There 
interposed Clay Grainger, his mountain- 4 , aint nothin’ I c’n do to make up to 
eer drawl in odd contrast to his son’s ‘you for the blank shame I’m puttin’ 
excited tones. “I’m the man. It aint c7 on you. If there was, I reckon you 
a mistake. Only—only I’m _ kinder know I’d do it. But we c’n keep other 














folks from findin’ out. So you wont be dis- 
graced none in public. Jest a few of the 
folks back home, knows—not any foreign- 


” 
. 


HALSEY had not even been listening. In- 
to his memory had flashed, inconse- 
quently, the last words Sibyl had spoken 
as he bade her good night: 

“I’m going to be at court to-morrow, in 
the very frontest seat I can get. Just think! 
I never heard you argue a case. And it’s 
high time I began.” 

Halsey visualized it all—the girl’s flushed 
and eager face in the courtroom, the shriv- 
eled figure of his father. crouching beside 
him at the counsel-table, Judge Wirt’s classic 
profile, the throng of onlookers. 

All of Halsey Grainger’s rainbow hopes 
faded into ashes. His engagement—vwell, he 
had little trouble in forecasting Sibyl’s atti- 
tude toward him when she found out who 
Old Misery really was. Judge Wirt too! 
And the profitable group of Duneka societyr 
folk who had been added so laboriously to 
Halsey’s growing list of clients. The bright 
career was at an end—at an end just at the 
very gateway of perfect happiness and of 
increased success. He was henceforth only 
the upstart son of an illiterate criminal. 

A gust of hot anger blazed up in him. 
Turning fiercely on his father, he demanded: 

“Why did you do it? Why?” 

“Why?” echoed the old man in genuine 
surprise at the question. “Why, for money 
of course. It was the only way I could make 
any money. The farm is powful poor 
ground. You know that. It was all I could 
do to keep out of the poorhouse, by what 
I made on the farm. I jest nach’lly had to 
have money. So I picked out the only way 
to get it.” 

“Money!” railed Halsey, indignation 
sweeping him along. “Money! If you want- 
ed money, you had only to come to me for 
it. You can’t have: forgotten that I’ve 
begged you, time and again, to let me pay 
you back what you spent on my education. 
You can’t forget I’ve tried in every way 
to force money on you—that I’ve begged 
you to come to live with me. If pride made 
you refuse help from your own son, it 
ought to have kept you from becoming a law- 
breaker. Is it nothing to you that I have 
always loved and, honored you above all 
the men in the world—and that now I must 
see you in a place like this, that I must 
find out my hero and ideal is a criminal? 
And you did it for money you didn’t need!” 

“T needed it bad enough,” argued Clay, 
cringing away from his son’s outburst, but 
speaking in the same apathetic drawl, “I 
needed it. I had to have it. I—” 
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“Then why couldn’t you have come to me 
for it?” challenged Halsey. 

“Come to you for it?” echoed the old 
man in dreary wonder. “Why, sonny boy, 
you was as hard up as I was. You was 
a schoolboy, back East. You hadn’t a red 
cent but what I kep’ sendin’ you. It was 
for you I had to have the money, not for 
me. The farm had allers kept me alive. But 
it wouldn’t pay for my son’s eddication.” 

“For my—for—it was for my education 
et did it?” stuttered Halsey, aghast. 

or— 

“What else?” queried the father in mild 
wonder. “When your ma died, she asked 
me would I try to get you some of the 
chances we-uns hadn’t never had. She set 
a pow’ful store by you, she did. So did I. 
I promised her. An’ I kep’ my word. Us 
Graingers most gener’lly does. I sold things, 
and I sent you to school. I sold more, and 
I kep’ you there. An’ at last there wa’n’t 
nothin’ more to sell. An’ you kep’ writin’ 
from the East, sayin’ how fine you was get- 
tin’ on at school an’ college an’ all that. I 
hadn’t the heart to make you give it up. 
An’ I knew how glad your Ma would ’a’ 
been, too. So I figgered I must keep you 
there. An’ I done so.” 

“T—do you mean—” 


stopped. 


LAY GRAINGER went on: 

“There wa’n’t nothin’ more to sell, 
an’ the farm was mortgaged up to the 
rooftree. I couldn’t raise anything more on 
it; an’ nobody would pay me the face of 
the mortgages to buy it. I had to get money 
or else you’d have to give up the eddication 
that was makin’ you so happy—an’ that your 
ma had been so sot on your havin’. The 
only money, thereabouts, for an uneddicated 
cuss like me to make, over an’ above farm- 
in’, is in moonshine. I'd allers turned up 
my nose at moonshiners—me bein’, as you 
might say, a law-abider, by nature. Nor yet 
I wa’n’t a drinkin’ man, nor I never have 
been. But it was moonshinin’—or else send- 
in’ for you to come back home an’ mope 
the rest of your life out as a farm-boy. An’ 
I chose moonshinin’. I’d do it again, too.” 

“Dad!” 

“T would,” reiterated the tired old voice. 
“T would so. I’d do it again. It was 
worth it. I hated it, like it was toad-pie. 
But I done it, because it was for my boy. 
Ev’ry penny I got out of the still, went to 
you. I never tetched a cent of it for my- 
self. I went hungry, now an’ again. But 
that was how I kinder eased my conscience 
for bustin’ open the law—me that had allers 
respected the law. I reckon there’s two 
laws—God’s law an’ the United States Rev’- 


began Halsey, then 











The prisoner raised his head from the circle of his arms and sat up. For perhaps fifteen seconds Halsey and the captive 
glared, motionless. Then Halsey found his voice in a strangled cry. 
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nue Reg’lations. I couldn’t keep ’em both an’ 
give you your chance in life. So I kep’ God’s 
law an’ looked after my boy at the expense 
of Uncle Sam’s Rev’nue Laws. Not that 
I’m tryin’ to excuse myself none!” he added 
almost defiantly. ; 

Halsey made as though to speak; but Clay 
rambled on: 

“At that, I wa’n’t able to pay, in a lump, 
for all the cash you had to have to finish 
law-studyin’ an’ get your start here. For 
there aint a fortune in moonshine—not in 
these parts, there aint. But there was parties 
who would loan me a tidy lot of money on 
future bar’ls of moonshine. I borrered the 
money. An’ I’ve been workin’ an’ moilin’ 
ever since, to get it paid off. I was on 
the very last of it when I was nabbed. 
Principal an’ int’rest. Another half-hogshead 
would ’a’ put me square with the world an’ 
let me live again like I useter. 

“Now,” went on Clay, “don’t let’s waste 
no more time talkin’ about me. You're 
lookin’ all tuckered out an’ sick. Best go 
home an’ get some sleep. I’m pow’ful sorry 
you had to find out, sonny boy, but there 
needn?t anyone else know. You wont be 
shamed before the neighbors. An’ where I’m 
goin’, it’ll be fine to think of you as bein’ 
so rich an’ respected an’-—” 

“Dad!” broke in Halsey with a cry that 
was half a sob. 

He caught the old man’s meager body in 
his arms and gripped it close to his breast 
in a hug that Clay found as blissful as it 
was rib-crushing. 

“Listen to me!” exclaimed Halsey, winking 
very fast to clear his eyes of an irritating 
moisture. “We're going to fight this thing 
out shoulder to shoulder, you and I! You 
got into this to give me an education. And 
I’m going to use my education to get you 
out of it! If I can’t get you out, I'll rob 
a bank or do something else that’ll put me 
along with you in prison. From now on, 
we're going to buck every game together, you 
and I, Dad. That’s settled.” 


HE trial of “Benjamin Gary, alias Old 

Misery,” for the crime of making and 
dispensing illicit whisky was well under way. 
Sibyl Wirt, in the front row of courtroom 
benches, looked with pitying interest at the 
bent body and ghastly face of the prisoner. In 
the preliminary stages of the trial, she thrilled 
with real pride at the calm authority of her 
lover’s manner. Yet the love she bore Hal- 
sey made her note with anxiety that the 
nervousness of his position had robbed his 
face of every trace of color and had made 
it drawn and haggard. Pallor and tense- 
ness gave him a ludicrous resemblance to 
the prisoner himself. Sibyl, glancing from 
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Old Misery to Halsey and back again, was 
more and more struck by the all but un- 
canny likeness between the two. 

In cross-examining the prosecution’s wit- 
nesses, Halsey took a line of procedure which 
brought a crease of perplexity to Judge 
Wirt’s brow and set the prosecuting attor- 
ney to whispering with his assistant. The 
counsel for the defense made no effort to 
shake the witnesses’ testimony, or to con- 
fuse them, or to seek for personal bias on 
their part against the prisoner. Instead, he 
confined himself to questions whose answers 
showed how little drunkenness—and poverty 
due to drink—existed in the part of Duneka 
County where Old Misery had plied his law- 
less trade. He brought out the fact that a 
large percentage of Old Misery’s whisky 
had gone to mountaineers who were afflicted 
with malaria and with similar ailments, for 
which distilled corn-juice was an immemorial 
neighborhood specific. He elicited testimony 
of frequent instances in which Old Misery 
had given whisky, free of charge, to sick 
men and women who could not afford to pay 
for the needful remedy. 


HEN the prosecution rested, Halsey 

caused further surprise by announcing 
that he should call no witnesses, not even the 
prisoner. And presently he arose to address 
the jury. Tersely he outlined the crime of 
moonshining and the penalties therefor. 
Then, speaking at first haltingly, but with 
increasing ease as he forgot himself in his 
cause, he continued: 

“I have shown you that the pursuit collo- 
quially known as moonshining is contrary to 
the laws of this State and nation. As an 
officer of the court I am sworn to uphold the 
law, not to palliate its breaking. As to the 
manufacture of whisky in general and its 
undoubtedly deleterious effect on mankind it 
is not my province to speak. 

“You have heard from the lips of the 
prosecution’s own witnesses that the whisky 
alleged to have been distilled by my client 
was used far the most part for the alleviat- 
ing of illness. I mention that, to show not 
only the effect but the chief intent of my 
client’s alleged trade. That trade is an 
offense against the written law. I hold that 
—as he is said to have conducted it—it is 
no offense against the moral law. 

“Many a gross violator of the moral law is 
protected from punishment by the clauses 
of the written law. Is it wholly unfair, then, 
that a technical violator of the written law 
should receive mercy, on account of the 
moral law he has so stanchly upheld?” 

Judge Wirt looked more puzzled than ever 
as he sought to follow the purport of the 
dull preamble. 
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“My client,” resumed Halsey, “is accused 
of turning his corn-crop into whisky in- 
stead of turning it into bread. His mis- 
erable mountain farm brought forth a 
wretchedly poor crop of corn, at best. Yet 
on that farm he has raised something better 
than bread, something far better than the 
whisky he is charged with distilling from 
his sparse handfuls of corn—as you shall see. 

“The true purpose of all food-raising is to 
produce God’s final crop—man. 

“Man is the crop which God wants pro- 
duced—the Final Crop for whose nourish- 
ment all lesser crops are raised and garnered. 
An uneducated man is a crop-failure. A man 
whose education and upbringing make him an 
asset to his community and to the world at 
large is the supreme crop in all God’s broad 
harvest-field. Whether by means of bread or 
by whisky, the farmer who can make his corn 
bring forth the right kind of man-crop has 
done his highest duty. 

“And such a farmer is my client. He has 
turned the proceeds of his poor land into 
the making of a man—not so worthy a 
man as many of yourselves, perhaps, 
gentlemen of the jury, but the highest type 
of man that the material at hand would per- 
mit. My client has had no advantages. Some 
of you might classify him as a crop-failure. 
And you would make the error of your lives, 
in so classifying him. Though advantages 
were denied him, yet he resolved to pass 
along the blazing torch of education and of 
progress which he had not been permitted 
to hold in his own feeble grasp. 

“He denied himself the veriest necessaries 
of life—he sold the household goods and 
mortgaged the home he loved—in order to 
educate his only son and to fit that son to 
take his place in the world—a place that had 
been denied the father. 

“The sum was not sufficient. Sooner than 
turn a promising final crop into a failure, 
he swerved from the path of the written law 
and invoked the aid of Heaven’s first law— 
necessity! He continued to nurture that final 
crop, at the cost of his own safety, by the 
manufacture of illicit spirits. 

“By the letter of the written law he is 
guilty. I admit that; so does he. And he 
stands ready to pay the penalty, if need be. 
He is content to have done his life-work— 
to have harvested at last the crop which his 
Maker sent him into the world to harvest. 
He is well content with that crop—content 
with the son he has educated on the results 
of his technical crime, the son who (thanks 
to him alone) is able to do a man’s part in a 
man’s world. 
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“He is content, I say, with that final crop 
of his. But J am not content with it. Nor 
shall I rest content until the son has paid 
the debt to his father, even as, the father 
stands prepared to pay his debt to the law. 

“Poor land produces poor crops. Parents 
of a poor moral type produce ignorant and 
diseased and criminal children, as their crop. 

“My client has produced a crop which 
the community has honored with its en- 
dorsement. Could a criminal have raised 
that crop? Should the farmer who raised 
that crop—whether on bread or on whisky 
—be rated as a criminal and be punished 
as such? At worst, is not his offense mere- 
ly nominal, to be penalized nominally?” 

For the first time Halsey Grainger turned 
his terribly earnest gaze away from the 
jury, and as though by chance faced Sibyl. 

“The crop my client raised, on his barren 
hill-farm,” he said simply, “is myself.” 

“Gentlemen of the jury, the prisoner is 
my father. And the man who says I am 
ashamed of him—lies/” 


HERE was a sudden new rustle in the 

courtroom. For as the old man had be- 
gun to protest, Sibyl Wirt had risen from 
where she sat and had passed unopposed 
through the doorway of the railing which 
divided the spectators from the participants 
in the trial. 

She crossed to where Halsey Grainger sat. 
Stooping, she kissed the astonished lawyer 
full on the lips. Then, sitting down beside 
Clay Grainger, she slipped her hand into 
the prisoner’s hard palm and looked serenely 
up at the Judge. 

Now, Duneka is in most respects a thor- 
oughly up-to-date county seat. Yet in local 
juries and elsewhere may sometimes be found 
a little of the old leaven of individuality left 
over from pioneer days. 

The jury’s foreman now rose from his 
seat and passed down the double line of 
his eleven confréres, whispering as he went. 

“Judge, Your Honor,” he announced huski- 
ly, “if it please the Court, we, the jury in 
this case, have unanimously decided—after 
careful and exhaustive study of the testi- 
mony—that the prosecution, through its 
witnesses, has wholly failed to establish any 
real proof of moonshining against the de- 
fendant. We therefore beg to bring in an 
unanimous verdict of Not Guilty. We’re 
willing to be polled, if you doubt my word.” 

Then some hysterical person cheered. 

And during the next few minutes Kentucky 
was disgraced by the applause which greeted 
a gross miscarriage of justice. 


"T HERE will be another of Albert Payson Terhune’s vivid and dramatic stories in an 
early issue of THe GREEN Book MAGAZINE. 





Kitchen Luke 


By ALEXANDER HULL 


E current style in 

love-stories seems to R. L. 

run to ultra-modish 

maids and very athletic young men 
with iron nerves (a good many of them 
aviate); and the “props” include country- 
clubs, golf-sticks galore, week-ends at re- 
splendent country-houses, plenty of “cars,” 
the most enchanting clothing, a great deal 
of money, and a certain tempered amount of 
kissing and embracing. And the girls are 
such frightfully competent young creatures, 
always so sure of themselves, so handsome, 
and always knowing how to do practically 
everything. And the young men are so im- 
peccably well bred, so sufficient for any 
emergency, and so generally faultless in 
every respect. And there is a good deal of 
clever conversation, and in the end nothing 
much happens. In short, it is all very sooth- 
ing and lovely. 

This story hasn’t a single one of those 
things, and the characters are very far from 
being perfect, and about ten years too old. 
There even stalks through it, in a place or 
two, gaunt hunger; and yet it is a love story, 
just the same, and a pretty one too. For 
when people will give up as much as Luke 
McGinn and Amy Crothers did, conceding 
moot points with as excellent a grace, even 
matters which seemed to threaten the funda- 
mental differences between the sexes, I sub- 
mit that they care for one another, and care 
a great deal. 

Luke was considered, with excellent rea- 
son, the best-natured fellow in the county, 
and with equally good reason, the laziest. 
They said in Greenfield that he was the 
original of that old, old story, that it was he 


Illustrated by 
LAMBDIN 


that “sometimes set and 
thunk, but mostly just set.” 
It was an exaggeration, of 
course, for Luke was not entirely inactive. He 
occasionally went fishing or hunting; but 
according to Greenfield “his favorite fishing 
was still-fishing, and it was mighty slow game 
that couldn’t get away from his gun.” It 
never occurred to them that Luke cared 
neither for fishing nor hunting, but that he 
loved the out-of-doors. He lived with his 
brother, working when he had to, and quit- 
ting when he felt tired. And he felt tired 
rather easily. 

Luke was thirty-six years old when Amy 
Crothers’ father died and left her, at thirty- 
four, a very handsome and attractive young 
woman. She was rich. She had the place— 
a neat house, beautifully kept, on thirty 
acres: of prime ground—and twelve thousand 
dollars in the bank. 

Very shortly after the funeral Luke began 
calling upon Miss Amy. He had liked her 
uncommonly well for more than fifteen years, 
but they had never “gone together.” He had 
not called upon her half a dozen times in 
all that period. This was because John 
Crothers, her “makin’,” aggressive father, 
had not cared to have Luke “hangin’ round.” 

“Nothing against him—no—exceptin’ he’s 
a leetle mite lazy,” Crothers had said when 
interrogated. “And I hate to see him settin’ 
round. It kinda seems to aggravate me.” 

There is something about close communion 
with the soil that breeds patience. Luke 
waited. For him there was and would be no 
one but Miss Amy, and she had never en- 
couraged a suitor. So now they said in 
Greenfield that they “guessed it was just as 
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well John Crothers hadn’t set n6 great store 
by Luke, because Luke would be much better 
off as ’twas now—Miss Amy being rich that 
way, and nobody to say her nay.” 

Maybe Luke thought so too. At any rate, 
whatever one might wish to say of a house 
and thirty-acres and twelve thousand dollars, 
one scarcely could view it in the light of an 
obstruction to matrimony. And Miss Amy 
was a wonderful housekeeper. She had the 
technique. She could have cooked accept- 
ably for a party of very particular angels. 
She kept her house as spick and span as a 
well-crdered dairy, and yet she kept it rest- 
ful too. And that’s a high art—one that 
Luke was especially fitted to appreciate. 
Altogether it was an ideal match for him. 
Apparently he might never have to do an- 
other stroke of work in his life, for it was 
conceded that Miss Amy was very fond of 
him. 


HERE was one factor, however, which 
Greenfield and Luke had failed to 
reckon. John Crothers had been a meticu- 
lous and God-fearing man, and, handicapped 
as he was by the death of his wife in Miss 
Amy’s infancy, he had nevertheless brought 
up his dgughter in the path in which he 
thought she ought to go. And he had imbued 
her to the very marrow of her bones with the 
idea that laziness was a vice; indeed, having 
always in his mind the vexatious idleness of 
Luke McGinn, he had practically instilled 
in her the notion that idleness was the vice. 
Luke’s arrival one afternoon drove away 
Mrs. Thurlow, a near neighbor of Miss 
Amy’s; at any rate, she was kind enough to 
retreat with a murmured: “I expect I'd bet- 
ter be goin’ over and seein’ to them settin’ 
hens.” 

He had a great bunch of burnished gold 
and mahogany wall-flowers, of which he had 
despoiled his sister-in-law’s garden. He put 
them in Miss Amy’s hand, remarking that 
he thought “they were kinda pretty.” She 
altered the adjective to beautiful, and ac- 
cepted them, smiling. 

They watched Mrs. Thurlow down the 
path, out the gate and across the road to her 
own home; then Miss Amy asked if he would 
come in. 

“No,” said Luke. “I’d rather sit outside. 
Only let’s move these chairs over behind the 
wose-vine. I don’t exactly know as Mrs. 
Thurlow sits watching in her window, but I 
kinda have a feeling she does.” 

Miss Amv had that feeling too. She 
laughed. 

“Not that it’s any of her business,” pur- 
sued Luke after Miss Amy had disposed of 
her flowers. “Only people are just naturally 
curious. I don’t know as that matters 
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much to me, though, if it doesn’t to you.” 

“Not at all,” said Miss Amy. “I expect 
everybody knows you come here—and why.” 

“I expect they do,” said Luke tranquilly. 
“They’d ought to.” 

“Even if you never have said,” completed 
Miss Amy, flushing. 

“Now, that aint quite accurate,” said Luke. 
“It seems like to me I’ve been saying it 
every time my eyes looked at you, for the 
last fifteen years or more. Saying it just as 
plain as—as anything. And those flowers, 
now: don’t they mean anything? I never 
gave anybody any flowers before. It—it 
never seemed just appropriate. I was saving 
them for you, I guess.” 

The skin around his eyes wrinkled in a 
half-humorous, half-embarrassed smile. 

“T expect that’s the reason there’s so many 
of ’em,” he said. “I’ve been saving ’em so 
long.” 

“It was 
faintly. 

“But now,” pursued Luke, putting his 
hand over hers, “I should think—that is, I 
don’t see any reason why we shouldn’t get 
married, Amy.” 

Miss Amy did not respond at once. 

“Do you, Amy?” 

“Only one,” said Miss Amy finally. 
haven’t any money, have you?” 

“Bout forty dollars,” said Luke. “But—” 

“And you don’t work—regularly—at any- 
thing. I—I couldn’t marry a man that didn’t 
work, Luke.” 

“Tt seems like I manage to keep occupied,” 
said Luke, somewhat dashed. 

Probably Miss Amy did not consider it 
worth while to reply to this evasion. Luke, 
after a sidelong glance into her face, seemed 
to realize that he was up against another of 
the eternal verities, against which it would be 
vain to beat. 

“Well,” he said in his easy way, “what was 
it you wanted me to do?” 

“I’m going to be honest with you, Luke: 
it don’t seem right to me that a man 
shouldn’t work.” 

“Your father was that way too,” suggested 
Luke. 

“All the Crothers are that way,” said Miss 
Amy firmly. “And it’s the right way. The 
Bible says so. It—it’s right.” 

“Ves,” said Luke without particular 
warmth, “I suppose it must be. Everybody 
says so. I suppose I really ought to be over 
to Jim Harding’s hoeing potatoes right now, 
instead of sitting here having a good time.” 

“T don’t think so,” replied Miss Amy 
pleasantly. ‘On a special occasion like this 
—you see, it’s almost like a holiday. I be- 
lieve in holidays, all right, but not in making 
life one perpetual holiday. ‘Six days shalt 


long,’ responded Miss Amy 


“You 
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thou labor.’ 
proportion. 
Luke.” 

“What do you want me to do? I’m pretty 
fond of you, Amy. I'll do what you say.” 

“Well,” she said candidly, “I decided— 
You see, I wouldn’t want people saying you 
married me for my money, so’s you wouldn’t 
have to work.” 

“How could they?” demanded Luke rea- 
sonably. “I wouldn’t have to marry you 
so’s not to have to work. I haven’t worked, 
regularly any time since I was born, and I 
guess I could keep on all the rest of my life 
the same way, if I wanted, without having 
to get married. Everybody knows that. It 
would be foolish for them to say it.” 

“But they would,” said Miss Amy, un- 
moved. “And so I’ve decided— My cousin 
Aleck Hake telephoned me yesterday, and 
he’s looking for a carpenter to work for him 
over to Flintville, and—you’re a carpenter, 
aint you?” 

“Kinda,” admitted Luke. 

“And I thought if you’d go over’and work 
for him, long enough to show you really 
meant it, to make folks kinda forget about 
your not working—why, about this time next 
year, we might get married. And you’d save 
considerable by then, Luke.” 

“Oh, I’m a saving man,” said Luke cheer- 
fully. “You see, a man like me, that don’t 
make much, he’s got to be savin’. A year, 
though—” 

“Well,” said Miss Amy practically, 
“you've waited about fifteen of ‘em, Luke. 
It seems like one more oughtn’t to matter so 
much.” 

Luke conceded this. 

“Then you'll go?” 

“Aleck Hake’s got the name of being kind 
of a stingy feller,’ said Luke thoughtfully. 
“But I'll go—that is,” he ended firmly, “if 
he’ll pay just what the other contractors are 
paying. If I’m going to be a married man, 
I’ve got to begin looking out for myself in 
little things like that.” 

“T’d like to see him offer any less!” said 
Miss Amy grimly. “I'll tell him you'll be 
there Saturday.” 

“Better make it Monday,” suggested Luke. 

“No—Saturday. That’ll give you a couple 
of days to get settled, so’s you can start 
work bright and early Monday morning, and 
not lose any time.” 


I think that is about the right 
I think you ought to work, 


UKE sighed gently. His eyes were fixed 

on the distant line of sycamores that 
marked the creek’s course to the east, where it 
ran through lush, still meadows, and wound 
about the feet of little hills that were silent, 
too, save for the infrequent lowing of kine, 
the chirping of crickets and the- breathless 
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twitter of birds. There he might lose him- 
self through the long hushed hours, with no 
thought of time, with no need for hurry. And 
in a thousand years, what would it matter? 

But he was very fond of Miss Amy, and 
the lure of her capable hands, of her firm, 
pink cheeks, of her fresh, feminine, thorough- 
ly delightful person, was much stronger than 
the enchantment of those silver-green syca- 
mores. 

“All right,” he said, rising. “And I expect 
I'd better go now.” 

“Go now?” echoed Miss Amy. “Aint you 
staying for supper?” 

“Well,” said Luke whimsically. “I’d like 
to, awful well, Amy. But there’s those 
potatoes of Jim Harding’s. I don’t often 
promise to do anything like that, because I 
know my limitations; but I promised to hoe 
these. And if I go to Flintville Saturday, 
the time’ll be short enough. I’ve promised 
to take Cyrus Brady’s boy fishing one day 
over to the Falls, too. I'll have to do that 
before I go. I promised him. So I expect 
I'd better be moving along.” 

“Then you plan to come to supper Friday 
evening.” 

“Well—thank you. I will, Amy. I don’t 
know now but I made a mistake wanting 
to sit out here on the porch, nice as it is. 
That Mrs. Thurlow—I’d ought to have gone 
inside, I guess.” 

Miss Amy flushed. “Your hat’s inside, 
Luke. I took it in when I put away your 
flowers.” 

“Why, so ’tis,” said Luke. 
get it.” 

“And I’ll show you where it is,” said Miss 
Amy, laughing shyly. 

Inside the superneat, 
house, Luke kissed her. 

“Luke?” she said faintly. 

He laughed warmly. “Don’t you worry, 
Amy,” he said confidently. “I—TI’ll work 
like the very devil now!” 

“Oh!” said Miss Amy, scandalized. “I 
didn’t know you swore!” 

“No more do I!” declared Luke happily. 
“Excepting on very, very special occasions!” 

If vou had wanted to bet that Luke would 
stay with Aleck Hake more than a month, 
you could have found takers anywhere, at 
tempting odds. Yet, inexplicably, you would 
have won. Luke did stay, stayed more than 
a year. It was ten days over when he reap- 
peared in Greenfield for his wedding, attired 
in a new suit, the proud possessor of three 
hundred and fifty dollars. 


“T’ll go in and 


lavender-scented 


S| roesal they returned from their wedding- 
trip to Niagara Falls, Luke still had 
more than two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. 
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After breakfast the fol- 
lowing morning Miss Amy 
(she never outgrew that 
name; _ Greenfield 
couldn’t seem to get 4 
the habit of “Mrs. “® 
McGinn”) said: “I ™ 
wonder if you’d mind 
running in to Car- 
ter’s for me, 
Luke?” 

“T would not,” 
responded Luke 
cordially. 

“T’m clear out 
of baking - powder,” 
said Miss Amy. 
“And you’d 
better get a 
pound of that 
thirty-cent coffee, 
and maybe a 
couple of dollars’ 
worth of sugar. 

I’ve a little on 
hand, but cur- 
rants take an 
awful lot, and I 
ought to be putting 
them up right away. 
And get some—” 

“T haven’t got such 
a whale of a memory,” 
fully. 

Miss Amy laughed. “Wait—I’ll make you 
out a list.” 

She did, and it was quite a long list. Al- 
together it came to eight dollars and forty- 
seven cents. Luke paid it and returned home 
heavily laden with his purchases. He put 
the packages on the kitchen table, and kissed 
his wife gravely, as if he had been gone days 
instead of hours. Then he made himself 
comfortable by the window where he could 
get the breeze and at the same time enjoy 
the sight of Miss Amy’s plump arms and 
skillful fingers engaged in making something 
very good for dinner. There were few pleas- 
anter sights than such a one, and it put 
him in a glow of most excellent feeling. 

“Any news in town?” inquired Miss Amy 
presently, busy with a pan of gorgeous apple 
dumplings. 

“Yes, quite a bit,” said Luke, and he re- 
tailed it. 

“Did you see Tod Graham?” she inquired 
after a littl. 

“Just for a minute,” said Luke. 

It had been understood between them that 
Luke, upon their return, would give up his 
Flintville employment to work for Tod 
Graham in town. Tod was putting up three 
houses along the river-front. 


a 


said Luke reproach- 
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“But now,” pursued Luke, “I 
should think—that is, I don’t see 
any teason why we shouldn’t get 
married, Amy.” ‘Only one,” 
said Miss Amy finally. “ You 


haven’t any money, have you?” 


“What did he have to say?” 

“Oh, samc old thing,’ responded Luke 
amiably. 

“When are you going to start to work?’ 
persisted his wife. 

“Well, I’ll tell you now,” said Luke plaus- 
ibly. “Not just yet. I thought maybe I'd 
better not be in too much of a hurry. Tod 
aint exactly what you might call liberal about 
his wages. I like Tod, all right, but there’s 
no use sayin’ he’s liberal. And things are 
kinda on the boom now. I might be able to 
get a better job most any day. You can’t 
tell when something might turn up, you 
know. I thought maybe on that account I’d 
better not tie up with Tod in foo big a hurry, 
Amy. I thought probably I’d better look 
around a little first.” 

“Hm-mm!” said Miss Amy with a curious 
expression. “Did you tell Tod?” 

“Uh-huh!” said Luke. “I told him. He 
was kinda mad for a minute or two. But he 
got over it. He admitted finally he didn’t 
blame me any.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Amy. And presently she 
remarked: “By the way, Luke, I noticed 
this morning when I was out picking the cur- 
rants that the corn patch needed hoeing. 
I expect it ought to be ’tended to. Simpson 
has got behind, having to help over to Thur- 


Su 9 


low’s. 
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“All right,” said Luke easily. 
to it—maybe ‘long towards evening. 
kinda hot right now.” 


“Tl *tend 
It’s 


VERYONE admitted that Miss Amy lived 

well—scandalously well. She used a 
good deal of store-goods, for one thing, and 
store-goods, as Mrs. Thurlow said accusingly, 
“comes high—though,” she admitted grudg- 
ingly, “Amy Crothers can certainly afford 
it, if anybody can.” 

Miss Amy’s meals were lit- 
erally a succession of the 
most delightful, fascinating 
surprises for Luke. Even 
Breakfast, that drab sister 
among meals, attained a 
certain dignity in her 
hands and came up, 
morning after morning, 
clothed in fragrant, tan- 
talizing variety, actually 
rivaling her more preten- 
tious relatives, Dinner and 
Supper. 

It was a never-ending pleas- 
ure to watch Miss Amy in her 
spotless wash-dresses and white 
aprons, serving a—well, an 
apple dumpling, for instance! 
There was the veritable grace of 
a Hebe about her. Luke in- 
fallibly recognized the grace, al- 
though he failed to ascribe it to the cup- 
bearer of the gods, being quite in the dark 
as to the existence of that lady. She was 
co fresh and so charming in her neat, stylish 
dresses, which she made herself, and made 
beautifully. That summer, at her sugges- 
tion, Luke bought her the goods for three 
new ones. 

There had been trifling repairs to the house 
to be paid for too. And two or three times 
Miss Amy had asked him for a little money, 
—five or ten dollars, perhaps,—had asked 
him quite as if it were her right to ask it 
and his happy privilege to give it, quite as 
if she weren’t the owner of a fine little farm 
and the possessor of more than twelve thou- 
sand dollars in the bank. And he had given 
it to her. There was something in her man- 
ner, casual yet firm. Really, there was! It 
was easier to give it to her than to hesitate. 

He was still looking around. Tod Graham 
had finished the three houses on the river- 
front, and having got a contract to put up a 
two-story frame building for the Odd Fel- 
lows, had renewed his overtures to Luke. 
Still, it hadn’t seemed exactly the thing to 
Luke. He—that is, his wife—was rich. And 
he himself had still a hundred dollars at that 
time. So the Odd Fellows’ Hall had gone 
along without him. 


“Any news in town?” in- 

quired Miss Amy, busy 

with a pan of gorgeous 
apple dumplings. 
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Now his resources amounted to less than 
forty dollars. 

However, he had no feeling of uneasiness. 
He helped Simpson about the place a bit 
now and then. Occasionally he took Cyrus 
Brady’s -boy fishing. And it was always a 
delightful day’s work to linger about Miss 
Amy’s kitchen and watch her prepare an- 
other of her incomparable meals. He never 

tired of that. Moreover thus he 
picked up innumerable little culi- 
nary secrets, appetizing little tricks 
of her skilled hand. And one 
day, seeing her about to 
start a cake of rather in- 
tricate composition, he 
said: 
“T’'ll bet I could do that 
me + rs 
iss Amy was tempting] 
doubtful. . — 
“I could,” he repeated. 

“Try it,” she suggested. 

And rising, and washing his 
hands in a leisurely manner, 
Luke did try it. 

“Yes,” said Miss Amy, crit- 
ically tasting it when it was 
done, “you've hit it exactly. I 
didn’t suppose you could.” 

Luke grinned happily and re- 
turned to his seat by the win- 


dow. 
~ Presently he felt Miss Amy’s eyes upon 
im. 

“What is it?” he asked curiously. 

“Nothing,” said Miss Amy irrelevantly. “I 
was just thinking—you could cook if you 
had to.” 

“Sure,” said Luke. 

One day, when his money had got down to 
ten dollars, Miss Amy sent him in to Car- 
ter’s for an unusually heayy order. He 
found he would have but four dollars and a 
half left if he paid for it. 

“I expect,” he told the grocer, “you'd bet- 
ter charge it.” 

“Who to?” inquired Carter. 

“Oh—to Miss Amy, I guess,” said Luke 
blandly. 

Carter shook his head at once. 
Amy don’t run no charge accounts.” 

“T know she hasn’t been,” admitted Luke. 

“No—ner she aint a-going to,” stated 
Carter. “She told me, and it aint been two 
weeks ago, there wasn’t to be nothing 
charged to her. She was very particular.” 

Luke flushed. “Oh, well, all right,” he 
said finally. “I'll pay for it. It don’t make 
any real difference. I might as well.” 

“Better that way all around,” said Carter 
odiously, and he pocketed the money Luke 
handed him. 


“Miss 
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For just a few moments Luke was vaguely 
annoyed. But presently he put the notion 
out of his head. Pshaw, there was no need 
to worry! He—that is, his wife—was rich. 

When he reached home, his wife met him 
at the door. 

“Guess what!” she cried, breathlessly. 

“Goodness gracious!” said Luke. “J don’t 
know!” 

“I’ve sold the farm!” 

“Sold the farm!” echoed Luke, sinking 
down into the porch chair. ‘Who to?” 

“Simpson!” she said. “He had some 
money left him by his uncle over Flintville 
way, and with what he had saved, he—well, 
came in just after you went to town, and 
said: ‘Would you consider five thousand 
cash for the place, just as it stands?’ And 
I said I would, and it was all settled—just 
like that!” 

“Well!” said Luke 
weakly. 

“Do you know 
what I’m going to 
do?” continued 
Miss Amy in , 

a state of con- 
siderable 
excitement. 

Luke, in a sort of 
mournful bewilder- 
ment, shook his 
head. The thing was 
too sudden. He felt himself strangely out 
of it. Had a husband no rights at all? 

“Why, I’m going to buy ‘that little green 
house that Tod Graham built this summer, 
and we'll move into town to live!” 

“When?” inquired Luke faintly. 

“Right away!” said Miss Amy. 

“Well, I don’t mind,” said Luke with 
pathetic dignity. “I don’t know but I’d just 
as soon live in town as—as anywhere.” 

After a little he added carelessly: “They 
aint asking but twenty-three hundred for 
Tod’s house. What are you going to do with 
the other twenty-seven hundred?” 

“Oh,” said Miss Amy even more care- 
lessly, “I’m going to put that in the bank. 
I have an account there already, you know.” 

There was a certain flavor to that, con- 
sidering that he had but four dollars and a 
half, and that he needed new trousers and 
a pair of shoes! 
~ There seemed to be a vague notion float- 


ing about in his brain that it was a rather ° 


unjust world, after all. Miss Amy with in- 
creasing thousands of dollars, and himself 
with but tens of rapidly diminishing dimes 
—and she actually had no use for all that 
money. Upon her own confession it lay 
dormant, sterile, in the bank. If he could 
ask her for—oh, for just such a very little 


Luke made himself comfortable by the 
could enjoy the sight of Miss Amy’s skillful fingers en- 
gaged in making something very good for dinner. 
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of it? Yes, if he only could! But he real- 
ized that he didn’t dare. There was a cer- 
tain unassailable barrier of manner about 
Miss Amy that—no, it wasn’t possible! 
Really, it wasn’t! 

He sighed and went in to watch her whip- 
ping cream. 

“I expect,” she said, “that we'll miss all 
this—the cream and butter and eggs and 
garden-truck—when we get to living in town, 
Luke.” 

A very sharp twinge of uneasiness tweaked 
him. 

“I—I expect we will,” he agreed medita- 
tively. 

Simpson helped them royally, and in 
three days they were installed in the Tod 
Graham house in town. Within a week they 
were settled, and the chaos wrought by 

“+, moving had turned, 

under Miss Amy’s 

ip effective directions, 

+A to orderly ease. 

- That night Luke 

went to bed with 

the comforting 

feeling that on 

the morrow life 

would resume nor- 

mality. He visioned 

himself again watch- 

ing Miss Amy at her 

; pie—he fancied 

pumpkin for to-morrow—and later feasting 

opulently upon it. Meals during the week 

of moving had been scanty and hastily pre- 

pared. He fell asleep upon the enchanting 
prospect. 

During the moving, too, there had been 
tacks, picture-hangers, a few ten-penny nails, 
other odds and ends to buy, and these had re- 
duced Luke’s capital to a dollar and twenty- 
three cents. Fortunately for him, he did 
not smoke, and his chewing expenses were 
nil, his only indulgence jn that line being 
an occasional sliver of “slippery ellum.” 

So it seemed to him that catastrophe 
crashed upon him all at once, without warn- 
ing. Of course, it wasn’t really without 
warning; it was simply that he hadn’t heeded 
the warning when it was sounding. 

He came in to lunch one day, and the table 
was decked with boiled potatoes and salt and 
pepper, corn-bread and plenty of fresh, cool 
water. Nothing more! He sat down reso- 
lutely, but with an inward feeling of vast 
discomfort. He attacked a potato and a 
piece of butterless corn-bread. 

Miss Amy brought in a dish of preserves. 
“T expect it would go down better with a 
few of these strawberries,” she remarked. 
“T’ve still got quite a lot of preserves on 
hand. They’ll make it—not quite so dry.” 





After a moment or two his resolution 
flatly failed him. 

“I dont seem to care much for boiled 
potatoes withovt butter or gravy or any- 
thing,” he said tentatively. 

“I don’t myself,” acknowledged Miss Amy 
cheerily. 

“Aint there any butter—at all?” 

“Not one little bit of mite,” said Miss 
Amy firmly. “You remember I told you 
this morning there wasn’t any.” 

“T—it seemed like it just kinda slipped my 
mind.” 

“Along with the coffee,” went on Miss 
Amy, industriously spacing her items with 
mouthfuls of boiled potato, “and the tea 
—and the flour—and the sugar—and the 
syrup—and—oh well, and everything.” She 
paused in her eating. “You see, Luke, we 
came into town with quite a supply of 
vegetables on hand, and enough other things 
to last a couple of weeks. And they all 
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later, Carter 
picked himsely 
up from the 
dusty space be- 
neath the plat- 
form and with 
his hand to his 
rapidly welling 
jaw screemed fu- 
riously at Luke: 
“T’ll have the law 


on ye, I will!” 


gave out just about at once. In here there 
aren’t any chickens, and we haven’t a cow 
any more, and—well, anyhow, there’s plenty 
of potatoes. We brought in three sacks with 
us. And if you ‘ike them, why, I guess I 
can stand ’em about as long as you can.” 
Longer, Luke thought it probable! He 
flushed uncomfortably and said apologeti- 
cally: “Pshaw, now, Amy! I’m downright 
’shamed of myself. I’ll go downtown right 
after lunch and ’tend to it. I'd ought to 
have ordered those things you mentioned; 
I kinda seem to recall now that you did 
mention ’em to me several times—I’d ought 
to have ordered ’em a long time ago. It 
was careless of me. And there wasn’t any 
excuse for me, either, as far as I can see.” 
Miss Amy paused again and regarded him 
for a long time in silence, while he squirmed 
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uneasily upon his chair and made a pretense 
of going on with dry potatoes. In the end, 
however, he could keep it up no longer. He 
laid down his fork and met her eyes half de- 
fiantly. Just when he thought he could bear 
her superior moral stamina no more, she 
said amiably but definitely: 

“The trouble with you, Luke, was you 
thought you were marrying an easy time.” 

Luke reddened. ‘“That’s hardly fair, Amy. 
You know I always loafed. I—TI liked you. 
That was why.” 

Her voice softened. “Yes, I know. Well, 
I thought maybe a year with Aleck Hake 
would give you the habit of working. But I 
see it didn’t Anything you bring in 
I’m ready to cook. If you don’t bring any- 
thing, there’s always potatoes. They’re not 
very good ungarnished, but I guess we wont 
starve. One thing, though, you ought to 
understand. I married you, too, because I 
liked you; but I didn’t marry you to support 
you. And there wont be any money com- 
ing—from me. I think it’s a man’s place 
to support his family. I’m not like some of 
these modern city women I read about, that 
believe in economic independence for their 
sex. I could support myself easy enough, 
and you too, but I don’t believe folks would 
respect you much for it, and they’d certainly 
call me a fool, and I wont do it.” 

Luke gulped a mouthful of potato. Then 
he said: “Why, that’s all right, Amy. I—I 
agree with you. Sure! It was just that I 
was forgetful. I'll see to it right off. And 
about working, Amy—the way I see it is, a 
single man, he’s got the right to loaf when- 
ever he wants, but a married man, he’s dif- 
ferent. I’ve been looking around some to 
see what I could find. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if I’d be at work, maybe, this very 
afternoon. I’ve got a job in mind.” 

“Better than the one Tod Graham offered 
you?” inquired Miss Amy. 

“Well, not exactly better,” said Luke, ‘“‘but 
just as good—yes, just every bit as good!” 

So he went down to the Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
where he found Tod, who, he knew, was 
working short-handed. 

“Tod,” he said, “I’ve about made up my 
mind to work for you, after all.” 

“I’m darned glad of it!” said Tod cor- 
dially. “When can you start?” 

“Well, if you was minded to advance 
maybe ten dollars on my wages,” said Luke, 
“T expect I could begin right now—say in an 
hour.” 

“Surest thing you know,” replied Tod. “If 
you say you'll do it, you will—but the tarna- 
tion trouble is to get you to say it.” 

Luke went over to Carter’s store. He laid 
a bill on the counter. ‘“Here’s ten dollars,” 
he said, “and here’s a list of what I want. I 
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got thirty-eight cents change coming to me. 
And you get those groceries over to Mrs. 
McGinn right off!” 

Carter handed him the change. “Aint you 
goin’ home now?” he demanded. “If you 
are, I might as well do ’em up, and let you 
take ’em along with you.” 

“No, I aint!” said Luke with great dig- 
nity. “And furthermore, I’m too busy a man 
to be bothered delivering my own groceries.” 

“Oh,” said Carter with disgusting empha- 
sis, “you’re workin’ then?” 

“You said so!” retorted Luke as he went 
out the door. 


FoR a month Luke worked, and stocked up 
Miss Amy’s pantries. Then the Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall was finished, and he declined an- 
other job with Tod, and rested six weeks. 
When money and food supplies again were 
low, he sought Tod and his inexhaustible jobs 
once more. This program was repeated, and 
repeated again. 

The hints of Miss Amy that he settle 
down to something were as pinpricks to a 
rhinoceros hide. Miss Amy—perhaps un- 
fortunately—was not a nagger, and the ap- 
parent mildness of her words was utterly in- 
sufficient to awaken Luke, who dreamed on 
ceblivious to the settlement that daily became 
more inevitable. 

It was fourteen months to a day, after 
their marriage ceremony, that she finally 
and unequivocally rebelled. 

“Luke,” she said, “I’ve been used to living 
different from this. Maybe you haven’t. And 
maybe you like it. I don’t. It’s this way 
with me: I can’t stand the way things are 
going any longer. Somebody in this family 
has got to work—regular. And if you wont 
stay at your trade, then you’ve got to get 
one you will stay at. That’s all.” 

“I’ve been looking around,” said Luke 
mournfully. 

“Have you?” said Miss Amy dryly. “Well, 
since you don’t seem to have looked to very 
much purpose, I thought I’d do a little look- 
ing myself. This morning I had a talk with 
Carter, and I’ve decided to buy his store, 
just as soon as he gets around to inventory- 
ing so’s to know what the stock’s worth.” 

For a moment Luke was dazed, but pres- 
ently his mind got round to picturing the 
grocer’s easy lot, the gay banter over the 
counters, the circle of cronies around the hot 
stove in the winter, occasional weighings of 
sugar and spice and everything that’s nice. 
(Very vague, these weighings!) He bright- 
ened. 

“It’s a downright good notion,” he de- 
clared. “I’ve always thought I’d like to be 
a grocer.” 

“Had you?” 


commented Miss Amy. 
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“Well, you wont be one. You'll be a grocer’s 
husband. I’m going to be the grocer. Some- 
body in this family has got to work. You’ve 
had your chance, and you wont do it. I 
don’t know—maybe it’s your nature. And 
again maybe it’s just a confirmed habit with 
you. But it’s confirmed. I’m thoroughly 
convinced of that. I think it’s immoral not 
to work, myself. I’ve been raised that way, 
and I can’t help it. So as long as you wont 
earn the living, I’m going to. You can keep 
house. 

“It’s two weeks at least before Carter can 
settle things, and I’ll put in that two weeks 
showing you about the housekeeping and the 
cooking. And I'll be reasonable. I'll put up 
with you learning. I'll stand it for a while, 
anyway. Then if you don’t succeed, I'll go 
over and board with Mrs. Slicker, and you 
can board yourself wherever you’ve a mind 
to. 

“T’ll be liberal with you too. I'll give you 
ten dollars a week board, which is a sight 
more, you may remember, than you ever 
offered me. And you can get wholesale 
prices on things out of the store, and if you 
can save anything out of that ten dollars, it’s 
yours. You’d ought to be able to. Mrs. 
Slicker would give me my meals for four and 
a half, and she calculates to make a profit 
out of that. Anyway, it’s fair. I’ve put up 
with this hand-to-mouth existence just as 
long as I’m a-going to. I never used to be- 
lieve in this thing of women working, sup- 
porting themselves, when there’s husky men 
in the family, but I’m beginning to see now 
that there’s more in it than I thought for.” 

“J—J think I could run the store, Amy.” 

“Not mine, you couldn’t,” said Miss Amy 
firmly. “Besides, there’s two ways of run- 
ning a store. One’s running it right, and the 
other’s running it into the ground. You'd 
never attend properly to the ordering and 
the accounts. And you’d be too easy with 
folks that wanted to run bills. And if you 
felt like going fishing with that Brady boy, 
you'd lock up and go, and let the store run 
itself. And pretty soon folks would get so 
disgusted that somebody’d start another 
store, and we’d go broke. No, it’s run the 
house or nothing!” 

“Well,” said Luke doubtfully, “I reckon 
I could éry it.” 


FTER all, it was a little house. With 
system, he might still have a good many 
hours a day to loaf and invite his soul. Miss 
Amy had, he knew; and manlike, he was 
quite confident that if he put his mind to it, 
he could surpass any woman living at keep- 
ing house. 
“All right, then,” said Miss Amy. “Come 
and get on an apron. There’s one thing I’m 
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specially fond of. That’s boiled dinner. 
We'll take the first lesson on that.” 

At first Luke felt sure that he had chosen 
the easiest way. There was something nice 
in pottering around the house with Miss Amy 
by his side (doing two thirds of the work), 
issuing laughing orders, words of caution, 
praise or even slight blame. She was so 
serene, so kindly affectionate. He hadn’t a 
misgiving even when he found pinned to the 
wall above the kitchen table a card penned 
with two ominous lines: 


Man works from sun to sun; 
Woman’s work is never done. 


How wisely said Cesar: “Men easily be- 
lieve that which they wish to be true.” An 
absurd motto, surely! Cheap and facetious 
—and of course not true! 

One morning Miss Amy announced that 
his apprenticeship had ended. 

“There'll be a week yet before I’ll have 
to go to work,” she remarked, “and I guess 
I may as well take a vacation. Goodness 
knows, I’m entitled to it. First, I’m going 
to pay back some of the calls I’ve been 
owing for years. Here’s your schedule.” 

She handed him a list that said: ‘“Break- 
fast, a quarter of seven; dinner, twelve- 
thirty; supper, six. Monday, washing; Tues- 
day, ironing; Wednesday and Saturday, bak- 
ing; Thursday, cleaning; Friday, darning and 
mending.” 

When she had departed for Mrs. Thur- 
low’s, Luke studied it dubiously. How about 
holidays—Labor Day, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas? He thought back curiously over Miss 
Amy’s régime. No—as far back as he could 
remember, she had never taken holidays. To 
his now unprejudiced eye it seemed to him 
she had worked twice as hard those days. 
Disturbing thought, very. 

Oh, pshaw! But system, management— 
that was all that was needed! He brightened 
momentarily anc got the potatoes to peel. So 
the net of deadly routine settled over care- 
free Luke! 

The terrible inevitableness of three meals 
a day! And the involvedness of it! One 
thing at a time was simple enough, but fill 
the tricksy oven with pies and deck the top 
with half a dozen simmering, boiling, hissing, 
spitting, fiend-inspired pots and kettles and 
skillets—it was literally impossible to win 
through without underdoing or overdoing 
something! And the geography of it! Map 
a course about that intricate stove without 
burning oneself? It should have been sim- 
ple. But oh, it wasn’t simple! It certainly 
wasn’t. 

Flushed and hot, fussed and inwardly 
angry, he would get the dinner late upon the 
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table, and sit down. And then Miss Amy 
would smile agreeably and say: 

“The biscuits seem kinda heavy, don’t 
they? I expect maybe you were a wee mite 
economical about the shortening, Luke. And 
you forgot what I said about a quick oven. 
The chops are a little scorched. If you’d 
remembered to put ’em in back on an asbes- 
tos lid— Stewed carrots? Um-m! That 
last night’s milk you used for ’em? Well, 
it’s sour. I expect you left the bottle in the 
sun in the kitchen window this morning. Did 
you remember to wash out the dish-towels? 
Why, yes! I did so tell you! Always once 
a day. I do it twice, myself.” 

The truth was that he wasn’t a ten-bar- 
reled man. One shot at a time; and he might 
engage to hit it. Demand that he shoot at 
ten targets simultaneously—of course he 
must miss! 


HE struggled through ten days of it. But 
the color of the washing he hung upon 
the line (to Miss Amy’s unutterable scan- 
dalization), and the impossibility of his iron- 
ing (to say nothing of his hands, seared by 
forgetting the iron-holder)! The baking—it 
was edible. That is sufficient praise. Darn- 
ing and mending—Miss Amy wisely hadn’t 
any of her own that week. Luke darned his 
own socks—and then, for sufficient reasons, 
didn’t wear them. Cleaning? Well, he did 
his best. But that best was by no means 
up to Miss Lucy’s standards. 

Three meals a day, ten hundred and 
ninety-five to the year, nearly eleven thou- 
sand to the decade! The morning his mind 
turned to these mathematics he felt, like the 
old clock in the school reader, run down and 
terribly discouraged. On the surface, house- 
keeping had seemed so absurdly simple. Ac- 
tually it was—his eye lighted on the sage 
dictum: 


Woman’s work is never done. 


Was it true? And if it was, mightn’t, per- 
haps, even carpentering be preferable? 

He sighed deeply. It was nearly eleven 
—time for the mail to be in. He sauntered 
moodily downtown. On the way another 
disagreeable thought occurred to him. With 
his present high percentage of waste the 
residue of his ten-dollar salary wasn’t going 
to loom especially large. Altogether he was 
in a-very unpleasant frame of mind. Not 
with Miss Amy at all, but with himself and 
with the world at large, genial, lazy Luke 
McGinn was inwardly furious. 

Turning the corner toward the store, which 
in two days more was to be Miss Amy’s, he 
suddenly paused, then stepped back. Upon 
the steps the odious Carter was talking to the 
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men that congregated there about mail time. 

“Petticut Luke,” he was saying. “Petti- 
cut Luke! I warned her. I says to her: 
‘You're gettin’ the laziest man in the State 
barrin’ none,’ I says, ‘an’ as sure as I’m 
alive, you'll rue the day.’ And she says, 
kinda mad-like: ‘I guess I can take care 
of myself, Mr. Carter!’ 

“Haw-haw! An’ I guess she can. Any- 
way, as I been a-tellin’ you, she’s got him 
into the kitchen. I slipped up to the house 
an’ seen him there. A petticut man! Haw- 
haw! A petticut man! I got a new name 
fer him. Kitchen Luke, I call him. Kitchen 
Luke!” 

But just then something snapped in the 
petticoat man! He turned the corner, and 
pushing his way through the loungers, con- 
fronted Carter. 

“You were saying?” 

“Tee-hee-hee!” Carter, secure in Luke’s 
reputation of being a pacifist by tempera- 
ment, cackled ribaldly. “Kitchen Luke, I 
said. Kitchen Luke!” 

Thirty seconds later, Carter picked himself 
up from the dusty space beneath the plat- 
form, and with his hand to his rapidly 
swelling jaw, screamed furiously at Luke: 

“T’ll have the law on ye, I will! I'll have 
the law on ye!” 

But Luke, already on his way, disdaining 
to turn around, shouted back over his shoul- 
der: “Try it and see what happens!” 

Miss Amy was at a neighbor’s house. She 
was astonished to see Luke when he called 
her out on the porch. “Why,” she stam- 
mered, “I thought—” 

And Luke said: “I came after you. It’s 
time for you to get home and start dinner!” 

That was all. But there was an expression 
upon his face that Miss Amy had never seen 
there before, an expression that she had al- 
most—no, guite—given up the hope of seeing 
upon Luke McGinn’s face. It was an ex- 
pression that meant business—more, meant 
work. Her father had had that expression. 
An overpowering feeling of thanksgiving 
surged through her. 


LOUD she said: “All right, Luke. I was 
just coming.” 

She went into the house for her things. 
“T clear forgot,” she told her hostess, “that 
we were to have an early dinner to-day. 
You see, Luke will be terribly busy this aft- 
ernoon getting ready to open his store.” 

“His store?” said Mrs. Gaines. “Why, I 
thought you were going to run the store?” 

“Oh, dear, no!” laughed Miss Amy happily 
and shamelessly. “Storekeepin’s a man’s 
business. I wouldn’t think of interferin’.” 
And she never needed to! 
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HE demijohns from up Brier Creek 
held a gallon; it used to cost a dollar 
to have one filled at a stump or 
stone. Then little by little the price 

of white liquor increased. The States voted 
“dry,” and the revenues were reinforced by 
local sentiment. The demijohn shrank into 
the size of a quart bottle, for a dollar, as 
competition decreased and the jeopardy in- 
creased. At that price rare quantities began 
to come down out of the Brier Creek moun- 
tains. 

Those mountains ran wild to berries and 
abandoned fruit-orchards, and people were 
so poor that a hundred farms had been aban- 
doned because there was no market for the 
fruits or corn which grew so elaborately in 
the rich soil and amenable climate. Half- 
wild hogs and wild turkeys ate what it didn’t 
pay humans to stack, shuck or pick. 

Little shack cabins of one room, with dirt 
floors, corn-leaf bunks and open fireplaces 
were scattered around on the steep ridge 
slopes, near drinking-springs of water. If 
the cabin wasn’t abandoned and tumbling 
down, frowzy women and children that froze 
still at a strange sound lurked behind the 
shutter windows and lift-board doors. Some 
- of the men were on a par with their families; 
but some, curiously enough, wore long frock 
coats, long black boots and wide-brimmed 
hats, and they were absent from home a 
good deal at night. 

At the forks, the narrow bridle-paths ex- 
panded in front of the storehouse into a 
wagon-road. Few wagons were seen in the 
road in the daytime, but there were deep 
ruts cut by narrow tires on each side of 
every raised root or stone rib athwart the 
course. Only men on horseback ever es- 
sayed to ride faster than a walk on that road; 
then they did it at the peril of their animal’s 
legs and their own necks. 

Between the Government and the Brier 
Creek people there was a constant and in- 
credible warfare. The mountain people were 
fighting to make a living, and the federal of- 
ficers fought to enforce the laws. Suppose a 
gentleman came along to a poor man, whose 
family hadn’t any baking powder or salt, and 


just when he was almost out of shoots to kill 
a turkey, or squirrels, and offered him one 
hundred dollars to kill somebody that was 
always mean and ornery and quarrelsome, 
anyhow? Just think what that hundred dol- 
lars would do! 

Or take another case: here’s a man who 
is owning six hundred and forty acres of the 
best land in the whole United States, or in 
the mountains, and he has black walnut tim- 
ber into it, and white oak, and the very 
bestest woods there is. He can’t get enough 
of that timber out to pay taxes; he has to 
feed his hogs and red cattle on mast, which 
is all his land brings him; if he don’t watch 
out, first he knows he’s sold out for taxes. 

But if you take a few pounds of copper, 
and a few old oak tubs, and work them 
right—and likely he can run ten, twenty, 
fifty gallons right off his own fruit and corn, 
and get forty dollars, eighty dollars, or— 
ho law!—two hundred dollars for just one 
stilling—and a man who’s faithful, and 
works along real regular, sure is no account 
if he don’t run a mash through once a week. 

In all the misery of shooting, being one’s 
own best moonshine customer and being 
hungry, cold and naked, the women-folks 
suffered right smart more than the men, 
on account of not having the excitement, 
but toting all the burden; for if the men 
were shot up the women dressed the wounds 
and cared for the crops; if some of the 
boys had to hide out, to keep from being 
took to Atlanta, or being tried for murder 
in the county court, or carrying concealed 
weapons, or some other expensive thing, the 
women had to find, prepare and tote the 
grub. Of course, a scouter couldn’t be ex- 
pected to suffer all he does, and not have 
the eatings the best there is—chicken, white 
bread and the like. Whatever the women 
at home ate or fed their children—if they 
couldn’t do both—the mountain fugitives 
must be fed, and fed good. Naturally, too, 
when the women pack the lunches out in 
the black night, to feed scouters, likely to 
be killed up any minute, they are reckless. 
It was often, if not always, evil days for 
the women who loved the men. 
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a last there was a girl baby born on the 
Dewberry fork of Brier Creek. Lots 
and lots of babies, especially girl babies, 
had been born up thataway and not been 
more or less than usual. But this was a 
homely baby, and a little later she was a 
spindling, gawky girl, with eyes so large 
that a glance from them was sure startling. 
She was a sharp, bright, smart creature, but 
not clever or kind. No, indeed! She was 
meaner than a sharp-shinned hawk, all claws 
and teeth. No pheasant ever skulked 
through the brush so noiselessly as she did; 
no she wildcat ever was worse, when cor- 
nered, with claws and teeth than this Tress 
Dalgran. And Tress picked up all the moun- 
tain vocabulary, from mean and ornery cuss- 
words to trifling and no ’count squzzabee and 
posey-talk—but where she obtained the lov- 
ing endearments to jeer people with none 
ever could exactly figure out. She knew 
them all, and teased unshaven youths with 
their twilight endearments to the girls—did 
it right out in the bright sunshine, at the 
ford storehouse, or wherever—then fled the 
wrath of those exposed. 

Then, all of a sudden, Tress Dalgran 
wasn’t homely, spindling or a little girl any 
more. One day she was just an impudent, 


grinning imp of a girl, barefooted, with one 
ragged, tattered garment; the next day she 
was beautiful—just like that! Plumb beauti- 


ful! 

Overnight she ceased to be bold and in- 
dignant, and fled with shyness from the 
eyes of all mankind. Then the boys who 
had the white scars of her teeth in the back 
of their necks, or the scratches of her claws 
on their faces or arms, began to be proud of 
those wounds and grew fond of them. 

But she was a rabbit, now, very hard to 
see and impossible to catch. She was a 
laurel-bird, wild as a hen turkey, slipping 
out of sight like a wind-blown leaf. Her 
mother, Jen Dalgran, was hardly conscious 
of what had taken place. Jen’s sweetheart 
had been killed up, just before they were 
to be married, honorable and according to 
the mountain Brier Creek custom. The 
man who killed Brat Waken, hearing how 
things were, wanted to marry Jen himself, 
but Jen sent him packing, and toted her own 
sin without any man’s help. She was right 
proud and high spirited thataway. So 
people respected her, and if she was poor, 
she was at least independent. Tress was as 
good as any boy. She had Brat’s old rifle, 
and killed wild turkeys, rabbits, squirrels 
and other game; she fished in Brier Creek, 
and trapped fur all over the mountains. She 
carried bushels of fruit down to her mother 
for canning; her furs paid for sugar, and 
the Widow Dalgran canned, jelled and but- 
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tered the things, with the best of them. Be- 
sides, there was a little patch of corn, a little 
garden of vegetables, and pigs. 

What Tress, in her hunting and scurryings 
around, didn’t get to know about all that side 
of the Brier Creek Mountains, wasn’t known. 
She learned the runs and their secrets; old 
men talked wisely to her; women-folks tried 
to get her to know their own deep learning; 
she scouted into the schoolhouse, occasion- 
ally, and amazed the teacher with the things 
no little girl ought to know, and the things, 
besides, which a little girl was supposed to 
learn about, going to school. She read the 
First Reader with halting, spelling, stupid 
illiteracy; and then, still mocking the 
teacher, read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, grandly, where it hung on the wall— 
and bounded through an open window and 
disappeared in the brush. 


MD Noor Government sent Captain Job Wel- 
iver into the Brier Creek Mountains. 
For a hundred miles around, those steep- 
sloped, tangled-brush fastnesses were an ob- 
ject of intense suspicion. The hands in a 
sawmill down on the Pilaque rioted; a train- 
crew dumped forty box-cars over a curve 
on a down grade—killing themselves, mostly; 
the peaceable villages of Warcon, Tribal, 
Pocule and the like grew mean and mur- 
derous; darkies, who had been growing more 
and more faithful to their labors, now sud- 
denly tilted their hats and put on surly airs; 
the court-calendar filled up with cases of 
violence. 

“Go to it!” the Government told Weliver. 

Captain Job put on a belt with two re- 
volver-holsters, took a carbine rifle with lots 
of shoots; and he tramped on foot two hun- 
dred miles from away off yonder, night after 
night, till he arrived at the Dewberry fork 
of Brier Creek. He crept, really almost 
famished—no imitation would do!—up to a 
cabin there, toward dark one day, and begged 
a snack. 

“I’m almost starved,” he told the woman, 
“an’ I cain’t step along much further.” 

“Scoutin’?” she asked; and he shivered, 
looked around and nodded his head dumbly. 

“Come in yeah,” she invited. ‘Nobody 
eveh does git to come up this fork, ’count 
of jes’ me an’ Tressy livin’ yeah alone.” 

Tressy bounded in, all alive, just as the 
stranger was eating supper. She stopped 
short in mid-floor, staring. The stranger 
rolled his eyes around, his hands held stiffly 
before him—the picture of alarm. He was 
wholly unprepared for the young woman, 
who stared at him with extreme and suspi- 
cious disfavor. 

“He’s hongry,” Mrs. Dalgran explained. 


“An’ he’s scoutin’.” 
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RESSY hung her rifle on the hooks and 

carried her game-bag to the mixing- 
table. She went to the springhouse outside 
and returned to wipe her wet face, neck, 
hands and arms on a great towel. Every 
move she made, she kept her eyes turned 
on the stranger. She sat down opposite him 
at the table, to eat. When hot-bread bis- 
cuits were few on the plate, she went for 
more at the fireplace. 

“*Count of what are yo’-all scoutin’?” 
Tressy demanded suddenly. 

“Hit’s a shooting-scrape,” he answered un- 
certainly. 

“Yo’-all want a drink of moonshine?” 

“No.” He shook his head. “I done had 
all I want of hit. Look’t where I be now! 
Moonshine shore upsot me.” 

The girl’s face lighted up with interest. 

“I ‘low yo’-all ain’ no friendly feelin’s to’d 
moonshine!” she suggested. 

“Hit’s none of my business,” he admitted. 
“T neveh tetched hit, but two-three times. 
I got lit up, las’ time, an’ hyar I be.” 

He spoke mournfully, and assumed the 
utmost air of indifference. He found him- 
self confronted by the most searching in- 
quiry and suspicion he had ever seen. He 
knew, on the instant, that this was the 
crucial test of his work up Brier Creek 
Mountains. He had heard of girls like Tress 
Dalgran, but he had never met one before. 

“Sho!” she sniffed and laughed, and fell to 
eating with the gusto of a pretty girl with 
a healthy appetite. The mother looked at 
Tress with sharp remonstrance. When they 
had finished eating, he turned to the door, 
where his rifle stood against the jamb. Be- 
side his plate was a two-bit piece. 

“We don’t take pay from no strangers.” 
Mrs. Dalgran shook her head. “One time 

‘ strangehs fed a scouter—a scouter we were 
in’trested in.” 

He took back the twenty-five-cent piece 
reluctantly. The girl, standing in the fire- 
place light beside the table, laughed. 

“Good by, stranger! Yo’ ‘low yo’ shot 
@ man?” 

“T’m scoutin’.” He glared at the floor. 

“Shucks!” the girl laughed. ‘“Yo’ neveh 
did git to shoot no man, not daid, and not 
easy, even. Hit ain’ in yo’ eyes, suh!” 

“Tress!” The mother turned, sharply. 

“He mout learn to tell the truth,” she 
explained easily; “if he had an example, he 
mout. I cayn’t say. He aint much what 
yo’d call a free-born liar. No indeed.” 

“Tress Dalgran! Insultin’ a man right 
under ouh own roof! An’ he’s et with 
us!” 

“He don’ mind,” Tress replied. ‘He likes 
to have me talk thataway tc him; only he’s 
scairt of me knowin’ him so well.” 
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He turned and looked at her. The fire 
in his big blue eyes flashed with the laughing 
flames in her own gaze. For a moment she 
held her own, and then reluctantly, and al- 
most angrily, she turned away. As he stepped 
out into the night, he moved very slowly, 
looking around; but she resolutely kept her 
back on him. 

Tress went to the fireplace and drew a 
chair up to it. She stirred the fire-logs, 
and when her mother sat down, she handed 
the little ounce can of snuff to the elder 
woman, but did not take any herself. She 
never did. She didn’t like it, didn’t want 
to like it, and yet she tolerated it because 
her mother enjoyed the strange habit. An 
hour later Tress rose to her feet, crossed to 
her rifle and emptied her game-bag on the 
sideboard. 

“T ‘low T’ll go ‘coon-huntin’,” she said. 
“Hit’s a good night.” 

“You’ve been all day—you’re tired!” 
Mrs. Dalgran remonstrated. 

“T cain’t be, to-night.” Tress smiled, and 
stepped out into the open starlight and cool 
night darkness. 


Gus walked slowly up the trail, and the 
kerosene lamp which she had strapped to 
her head shot a long, ©,~eading beam ahead 
of her in whatever dir‘ction she turned. 
She choose to climb the mountain, to follow 
a huge ridge up into limestone cliffs and 
— tremendous ravines and through wind- 


Then suddenly she blew out the light, 
laughed and slipped noiselessly over a divide 
into a trail, and running, went a mile at 
top speed. Then she lighted her lamp again, 
around a mountain corner, and returned 
homeward. 

“T jes’ knowed that man’d follow me!” 
she laughed to herself. 

The following day she went down to the 
Forks storehouse and bought a box of shoots. 
She looked no man down there in the eye. 
She avoided any least indication that she 
even knew that there were many young men 
who stared at her with ali the intensity of 
hopeless admiration. But she casually told 
Mrs. Todds that a stranger was up in the 
mountains. 

“He’s scouting, ‘count of doing some 
meanness,” Tress said. “Kind of a nice 
young feller! Anybody that roudies around 
gits into trouble, though. They always does. 
He talks like one of them coast fellers, kind 
of eddicated and knowin’.” 

“Tnt’rested in moonshine?” 
Todds queried casually. 

“He said he was plumb int’rested in leavin’ 
hit alone,” she replied, “’count of hit git- 
tin’ him into trouble.” 


Postmaster 





APTAIN Weliver 
went up and 

down the mountains, 
and he was aston- 
ished at the recep- 
tion he had, every 
where. Men 
handed him 
snacks; women 
were not 
afraid of him 
when he came 
to lonely cab- 
ins Covertly 
some said that 
it surely was 
too bad for a 
nice young fel- 
low like him to 
have to scout 
out around. The 
ready sym- 
pathy was inex- 
plicable. 
to the Dalgran cabin. He 
questioned whether he ought to subject him- 
self to the girl’s sharp scrutiny; at the same 
time, he remembered her indifference, as a 
kind of challenge to him; and moreover he 
wanted to remove her latent suspicion from 
her mind. 

He arrived there in early candlelight, and 
shouted from the fence. The door opened, 
and Tress stepped out to answer the hail. 

“Hit’s jes’ that scouter—Captain Job,” he 
told her. “I ‘lowed I'd bring yo-’all a wild 
turkey I got to kill up on the mountang.” 

“Sho! Come up to a snack an’ warm!” 
the girl invited. Her mother was astonished. 
Tress had always made the widow do the 
inviting, heretofore. 

He brought up the big gobbler, and the 
bullet-hole through the neck pleased the 
girl, who remarked that the shot was a 
good one. 

“An’ how’s revenuin’ around?” she added, 
just as he was glowing with pleasure. 

“Tress!” Mrs. Dalgran exclaimed. ‘Why 
do yo’ insult him?” 

“Shucks!” The girl laughed lightly. 
“This man’s proud to be mistook fo’ a 
revenue—’count of them all bein’ such hand- 
some, dare-devil fellers!” 

Weliver’s anticipation of a pleasant eve- 
ning call was modified by a strictly nervous 
tension under the obvious taunts that were 
showered on him. She demanded at last: 

“What for yo’ ‘low the Gov’ment wont let 
we-uns still ouh corn into liquor?” 

“How’d I know?” he parried. 

“Count of. yo’ comin’ from down theh, 
wheh they make these yeah laws,” she 
laughed. ‘“That’s what yo’ said—more’n a 


to me! 


“Yo’ scoun- 
drel!” Tress hissed. “I 
He drifted back 40n't "low no man to talk lightly 


hundred miles from yeah! So if yo’ make 
those laws, tell me how come hit!” 

He gazed at her wonderingly. How did 
she know—how real was her bantering— 
what was her game? Thoughtfully he con- 
sidered. She waited patiently but with 
mockery in her smile. 

“Moonshine is wicked,” he began at last, 
picking his words carefully. “Hit makes 
men mad, an’ they kill one another. Hit 
takes the tucker out of men, so they cain’t 
work an’ earn so much, live so well, as 
they’d earn an’ live, if they didn’t have 
moonshine. Hit’s a sickness, like—an’ the 
Gov’ment, I expect, ‘lows to stamp an’ tromp 
hit out, so’s folks’ll be better an’ live hap- 
pier.” 

She turned her head and looked at him 
out of the corner of her eyes. 

“Seems to me yo’ know right smart about 
hit!” she suggested. 

“Corse!” he smiled. 


“T had to, seein’ as 
yo’ said I’d made them laws!” 
Caught, she flushed and laughed, un- 


easily. She turned suddenly and faced him: 

“Who yo’-all goin’ to take with yo’, when 
yo’ go away?” 

It was a challenge. It was innuendo that 
he was really a revenue himself. He knew, 
by this time, that a word from her down at 
the storehouse, or anywhere, would set the 
mountain people about his ears. Lying to 
her was equally difficult with telling the 
truth. 

“Tf I had my way about hit—” he began 
slowly, and she saw what was coming, di- 
vined the meaning of his twitching lips. 

“Yo’ scoundrel!” she hissed, starting to 
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her feet. ‘“Don’ yo’ say what yo’ got on 
yo’ tongue-tip—not to me—not to anybody! 
I don’ ‘low no man to talk lightly to me— 
no, indeedy!” 

“It wouldn’t be lightly spoken,” he de- 
clared, no longer smiling but in deepest 
earnest. 

Tress started back, turning pale, her hands 
clutching the edge of the table. Her mo- 
ther gazed at her with a thoughtful, remem- 
bering smile. 

“Lawse! Lawse!” 
“What ails me, Mother? 


the girl whispered. 
I'd—I'd he’p this 


Oe ee i RE TN, eR ae ET ee 


like you’d ought to be! Yo’ looked at me, 
an’ I told. them down aroun’—that—that yo’ 
ain’ no revenue, but a scouter, what had 
done meanness, an’ that I knowed yo’d 
killed a man. I told that, when I knowed 
an’ tol’ yo’ yo’d neveh killed a man, not 
with those eyes! Lawse! Lawse! I’m 
a spy. I’m a traitor. I’ve he’ped a revenue 
catch my own people!” 


HIS was true. He was all these things, 
had done what she accused him of; but 
he was, now, something more than all these 


“I’m most starved,” he told the woman. ““‘Scoutin’?” she asked. 


man betray all ouh own people! I've let 
him do hit! I’ve seen him—Mother! 
Around those mountang stills—along of all 
those people—the Fraytans, and Paxtangs an’ 
the two Millers—I’ve seen him! An’ I 
cain’t tell ’em! I’ve let him spy, an’ I’ve 
warned nobody!” 

She burst into tears. Weliver, clutching 
the table himself, stared at her as she 
poured out the information she had. She 
told of trailing him through the mountains, 
of watching him mark stills on his little maps 
and seeing him write down the names of the 
men at the making of the moonshine; she 
knew all about him. 

Tress Dalgran was crying, sobbing, and 
she turned to him with pleading: 

“Cap’n! Yo’s a real cap’n! I’ve let yo’ 
do hit—’count of I couldn’t shoot yo’ daid, 


things. He had in his years dreamed of a 
girl like Tress Dalgran, beautiful, bright and 
alive with the fascinating wonder of woman- 
hood. There she was, knowing all that he 
knew, brave and splendid—wonderful! He 
had found her, the image of his dreams. 
And—she turned on him with sudden fury: 

“Yo’ scoundrel!” she whispered. “Yo’ 
come up yeah to hate us! Look’t all these 
mountangs, now—the children have clothes, 
an’ shoes in winter; they got a schoolhouse, 
an’ school seven months instead of three; 
the women have clothes, an’ soap; the men 
work faithful; look’t! When yo’ get to be- 
tray them, some go to jail, an’ some gits 
killed up, an’—an’ hateful on ye! Hateful 
on ye! I could kill yo’ myse’f—if I wa’n’t 
—if I wa’n’t—” 

She reddened and then paled, and she 
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dropped on her knees and buried her face 
in her mother’s lap, as she had done in her 
young childhood. 

This was more truth from the young 
woman’s lips. Captain Job Weliver turned 
to stare helplessly into the fireplace. He 
had been exulting in two facts of this moun- 
tain work. One was his duty well, faith- 
fully and perfectly performed. The other 
was—Tress Dalgran. The accomplishment 
of his duty had seemed to him to promise 
the certainty of reward for his effort. The 
girl’s bitter protest revealed that his duty 
and his love were antagonistic. 

“What can I do?” he choked, half aloud. 
The shock of the fact that the girl had not 
betrayed him, though she knew him, and 
yet that she hated him, left him in confusion 
of mind. 

“Yo’ kin be what yo’ are!” Tress turned 
on him, with the angry impetuosity of her 
childhood, when she bit men with her teeth. 
“Yo’ can be a snake an’ pretend to be a 
man; yo’ can hit he’pless people—an’ jail 
them because they wouldn’t starve or let 
their children starve! Yeh! Yo’ can be 
anything a turncoat can be, smilin’ friendly, 
an’ bushwhacking the next minute!” 

He shuffled toward the door, and she cried 
after him: 

“Takin’ their livin’s away! What can they 
do with their corn an’ fruits? Where’ll they 
sell hit? Sho! What yo’ got to give ’em 
into the place of stillin-—yo’ scoundrel!” 

He went out into the black night. He 
had anticipated a double triumph that week, 
and the next. Now he was whipped on the 
one side and degraded on the other. She 
knew it, too, looking after him as the door 
closed behind him. 


ESS than an hour later she went out into 

the night, rifle in hand. She carried no 
lantern, and she did not need one. She 
scurried up into the mountains, to make up 
for her reckless unneighborliness, favoring a 
blackhearted revenue. She knew all the 
mountain people, and she did not rest, 
neither that night nor the next day. Come 
the following night, and she stumbled down 
off a saddle-back mountain into the farther- 
most ravine and between two huge cliffs, 
where she carried the warning to the fright- 
ened moonshiners who had just stilled off 
the last of what was to be a final brew. 

“Root hit up—hide hit out—run fo’ yo’ 
lives!” she warned, breaking down with fa- 
tigue. 

The raiders came up on that side of the 
mountains. They struck that Morell still 
in the stone-gap first of all. The still was 
gone; the men were gone; only the sour 
odor of the mash remained; but curled down 
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in the vacated shack was a mountain girl, 
dead tired, weary unto utter sleep. Her 
clothes were tattered, and long scratches 
were on her wrists and white face. 

When she awakened, and saw the little 
posse of revenues, with Captain Job Weliver 
as their guide, she laughed aloud. 

“Hi—i!” she cried. ‘“Yo’ come too late, 
yo’ scoundrel revenues!” 

She looked straight at Weliver, and her 
eyes were eloquent with scorn and con- 
tempt, and the other members of the posse 
read the meaning she meant they should read 
into her gaze. 

They went on from still-house to $till- 
house; they climbed a mountain to the top- 
most hidden spring; they went down into the 
bottoms of the Brier Creek; they found 
everywhere, just as Weliver had said, still- 
sites, and mash that was still warm to the 
touch. They found all the stilling places, 
but not one still. Weliver had done his 
work thoroughly. He knew that he had 
located every still in the mountains. 

But they had not captured one; they had 
not seized even a copper “worm.” 

“You're a fool,” Weliver’s chief said to 
him quietly. “You go in and ‘do a good 
job, and then give yourself away to a skirt. 
You make a fine secret-service man.” 

Another operator might have taken the 
lesson to heart and gone in for a vindica- 
tion, but not Weliver. He was too sore of 
heart to return with good conscience to the 
work. He could: have gone into another 
section of the mountain country and made 
good—or died from an ambush. bullet. He 
wasn’t afraid of bullets; he knew he could 
succeed; but he saw something else to do. 

“I’m going back up Brier Creek,” he told 
his chief. 

“That same old skirt!” the man laughed 
scornfully. ‘You don’t go on the Govern- 
ment pay-roll!” 

“T didn’t expect to,” Weliver retorted. 
“But I’m going to keep those stills from 
being set up again, all the same.” 

“You'll do a lot!” the chief nodded. 


ELIVER turned in his commission, 

badge and guns. He went out of.the 
U. S. marshal’s office, with a heart divided 
against itself. But he had an idea. He 
knew that if he went up Brier Creek, he 
would be shot from ambush within a week, 
with the people up there feeling toward him 
the way they did. He had failed to make 
cases, failed to land distillers in the peni- 
tentiary, and he had gone to pieces; but the 
scare he had thrown into the makers of 
moonshine rested on every man and woman. 
If one revenue could locate every still with- 
out exception, another could do the same. 
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When she awakened and saw the little posse of revenues, she laughed aloud. ‘“Hi—i!” she cried. ‘Yo’ come 


too late, yo” scoundrel revenues!” 


The broken revenue went down to the 
Makalauga Timber Company offices in Pras- 
ter. He went into the office of the President, 
J. Proban Marklit. To him he said: 

“Have you all the first-class white oak 
you need?” 

“All we need! I'll buy ten million feet, 
now, if you’ve got it!” the lumberman ex- 
claimed. 

“And how about hickory?” 

“Look—there’s three letters from auto- 
miobile companies who ask for riving hickory 
for spokes—” 

“T ‘low you couldn’t use any black wal- 
nut?” 

The lumberman started to his feet an- 
grily. 

“Look here, what are you talking about?” 

“I’m talking business. But it isn’t any 
parlor-floor business,’ Weliver declared 
thoughtfully. “It’s a proposition—a big one. 
Perhaps itll take a million dollars; I don’t 
know.” 

“What’s the idea?” Marklit asked, shifting 
in his chair. “I’m listening, Weliver. You're 
dad had sense, in his day.” 

“First place,” Weliver said, “you have to 
have some way of getting timber out the 
woods, don’t you?” 

“That’s so—suttinly!” 

“But even if hit is costly, getting hit out, 


the way lumber-prices are now, on prime 
white oak, an’ hickories, an’ black wal- 
nut—” 

“You got some of them?” 

“T’ve got millions of feet of them, where 
there isn’t any outlet. But there hit is!” 

“We could build a tap-line—” 

“No, you don’t, suh. You build a good 
stone road, and run trucks, with trailers; 
likely you'll build a sawmill too, to rough- 
slap hit, and so on.” 

“We'll let you do it, of you can show 
me!” 

“Up Brier Creek!” 

“Sho! The roughest country in all these 
parts! We've had timber-lookers up there, 
an’ they said—” 

“There wa’n’t no way out—I know what 
they said; but I’ve just been spending six 
months up there; there is a way out; easy 
grade, all the way down. I know that grade. 
I’ve been down hit, up hit, across hit. I 
know what I’m talking about.” 

“Grades are forty per cent!” 

“Not more’n nine per cent, the way I’ve 
been!” 

“You prove it to the surveyor, then!” 


HAT was all. Weliver took the com- 
pany surveyor up into Brier Creek 
mountains. It was risky business, but: word 
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had gone in that Weliver had been fired out 
of his revenue work. The moonshiners 
laughed at him instead of shooting him, 
now that they knew the truth. Tressy did 
not laugh at him, but passed him by, look- 
ing straight ahead and her cheeks flaming. 

The thing that mattered, at the moment, 
proved good. Weliver was better than his 
word. He led the surveyor up a seven per 
cent or less grade, through covered valleys, 
along broad, flat ridge-backs. He took the 
surveyor into the farthest depths of the 
mountains and then down on the far side. 
It was largely along the old moonshine-still 
route. 

“Tt’ll cost one hundred thousand dollars to 
put that road through,” the surveyor told 
Marklit; and Weliver added: 

“And it’ll open up millions of dollars’ 
worth of timber, on the stump.” 

“We'll build the road a little at a time,” 
Marklit mused. 

“No, you wont,” Weliver retorted. 
“You'll build it clear through, first, or not 
at all.” 

“What have you got to say about it? I 
guess—” 

“I’ve got everything to say about it,” 
Weliver smiled. “The road commissioners 
of Brier Creek County gave me this yeah 
commission. I’m road commissioner up 
there.” 

“Tf we wont?” 

“The Chattanooga-Chickamauga—” 

“We'll build the road, exactly as you say; 
I ‘low you know your business!” Marklit 
said. 


HE Brier Creek Mountain road was like 

the back of a bow, in profile. All the 
great mountain-sides sloped down to it. The 
road-builders finished it one day, and the 
next they began to fell the timber. Two 
thirds of the mountain men, practically all 
the moonshiners—who were the ambitious 
men of the region, who wanted to get ahead 
in the world—helped build the road with 
their own hands. 

When it was built, they sold their timber 
to the logging company and saw the great 
logs hauled away on go-carts drawn by en- 
gines whose puffing and roaring filled the 
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valleys with echoes. Weliver was superin- 
tendent of everything. He looked forward 
to the completion of the road, and the proof 
of the idea, from his own viewpoint, with 
nervousness. 

Autumn came; the fruit-trees were loaded 
with peaches, pears and apples. Never had 
there been such a corn-crop. He lost half 
his working-force, because the men “ ‘lowed 
they’d betteh git to pick their crops an’ 
shuck their corn.” 

“All right,” Weliver said as he gave them 
their earnings. And he added: “And you 
know, the corn’s running a dollar and a 
half a shelled bushel? And peaches fifty 
cents to sixty cents a basket? We'll put 
sides on two or three of these logging-cars, 
and you boys can fill ’em up with that 
stuff.” 

“Sho!” one said suspiciously. 
a heap!” 

“No, it wont—not a cent!” 

Weliver was good to his word. But Mark- 
lit called him down to the office to ask two 
questions: : 

“T see you’ve fallen off some in your haul, 
and you’re using our men to bring down that 
mountain produce; how about the overhead 
and costs?” 

“Tt’s charged to profit and loss,” Weliver 
declared. 

“We do it for nothing, then?” 

“We do it to save a lot of trouble—not 
for nothing,” Weliver explained. “We can 
get that stuff out of the mountains as raw 
material, or we can have it turned into the 
finished product of moonshine, delivered on 
the spot to our loggers and haulers. That’s 
the choice.” 

Marklit blinked, and glanced out the win- 
dow. 

“T see,” he admitted at last. “We used 
to get an average of three days work a 
week, out of a man, and now we're averaging 
close to five and a half. Is that the idea?” 

“Ves sir—the big-company idea; I had a 
big one, bigget for myself, than that, though, 
—in a way.” 

“How is that? 
you?” 

“My wife,” Weliver grinned. “Tressy, 
sir! One of those mountain girls.” 


“Hit’'ll cost 


What’s the big idea to 
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The VVicked Marquis 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
OF *““THE ZEPPELIN’S PASSENGER’’ 


A Complete Résumé of the 


“DY ICHARD VONT,” explained the old- 

school Marquis of Mandeleys to his 
self-made millionaire American guest, David 
Thain, “was head keeper at Mandeleys when 
I succeeded to the title. I found him liv- 
ing there with his daughter and a little boy, 
his nephew. I noticed the girl with interest. 
Consequences which in the days of our an- 
cestors would have been esteemed an honor 
to the persons concerned, ensued.” 

The Marquis went on to say that Vont 
resented the situation violently but eventu- 
ally took his nephew with him to America. 
Now, however, Vont was returning from 
America to the lodge he owned at Mande!eys. 

The Marquis then mentioned his pecu- 
niary difficulties—and Thain advised him 
to recoup by investing in a certain oil stock, 
and loaned him the needful money. (The 
Marquis’ daughter Letitia was much inter- 
ested in Thain, though she had engaged her- 
self to Charley Grantham.) 


Opening Chapters 


Thain then called upon Richard Vont, ad- 
dressed him as “Uncle” and said: 

“My promised share of the work is done. 
I hold his promissory notes for forty thou- 
sand pounds. When they come due, in three 
months, you can make him bankrupt if you 
will. I'll give you the notes.” 

In London the Marquis visited the woman 
of his story to Thain—Marcia Hannaway, 
who had become a writer of some note. 
Soon afterward she dined with her publisher, 
Mr. Borden, who asked her to marry him— 
and received a qualified consent. They made 
a motor-excursion to Mandeleys, and at an 
inn in the neighborhood encountered Thain. 

Thain—who had rented the estate of 
Broomley’s near by—had just lunched with 
the departing tenants, Colonel Laycey and 
his daughter Sylvia. 

“Why the dickens couldn’t I fall in love 
with a nice girl like that,” he muttered to 
himself as he drove away, “instead of—” 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


ORDEN’S car came to a standstill in 
the avenue, and Marcia looked across 
the strip of green turf toward the 
cottage with a queer little thrill of 

remembrance. 

“You are sure you wont mind waiting?” 
she asked, as she sprang down. “If there is 
any fatted calf about, I'll call you in.” 

Borden showed her his pockets, bulging 
with newspapers. 

“T shall be perfectly content here.” he said, 
“however long you may be. I shall back the 
car onto the turf and read.” 

She nodded, turned away, lifted the latch 
of the gate and made her way toward the 
cottage—curiously silent, and with no visible 
sign of habitation except for the smoke curl- 
ing up from the chimney. As she drew 
nearer to the rustic entrance, she hesitated. 
A rush of those very sensations at which she 
had so often gently mocked swept through 
her consciousness, unsteadying and bewilder- 


ing her. Mandeleys, imposing in its grim 
stillness, seemed tc be throwing out shadows 
toward her, catching her up in a whirlpool 
of memories, half sentimental, half tragic. It 
was in the little cottage garden where she now 
stood, and in the woods beyond, that she 
had wandered with that strange new feeling 
in her heart of which she was, even at that 
moment, intensely conscious, gazing through 
the mists of her inexperience toward the new 
world and new heaven which her love was 
unfolding before her. A hundred forgotten 
fancies flashed into Marcia’s brain. She re- 
membered, with a singular and most unnerv- 
ing accuracy, the silent vigils which she had 
spent, half hidden amongst those tall holly- 
hocks. She had seen the gray twilight of 
morning pass, seen the mists roll away, and 
turret by turret, the great house stand out 
like some fairy palace fashioned from space 
in a single night. She had seen the thrushes 
hop from the shrubberies and coverts onto 
the dew-spangled lawn, and heard their song, 
growing always in volume, had seen the faint 
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sunlight flash in the windows, before she had 
crept back to her room. Another day in that 
strange turmoil which had followed the com- 
ing of her love! She had watched shooting- 
parties assemble in the drive outside, her 
father in command, she herself hidden yet 
watchful, her eyes always upon one figure, 
her thoughts with him. And then the nights 
—the summer nights—when men and women 
in evening costume strolled down from the 
house. She could see the men’s white shirt- 


fronts glistening in the twilight. Again she * 


heard the firm yet loitering step and the quiet 
voice which had changed the world for her. 
“Ts Vont about, Miss Marcia?” she would 
hear him say: “I want to have a talk with 
him about the partridge-drives to-morrow.” 
She closed her eyes. The smell of the honey- 
suckle and the early cottage roses seemed 
suddenly almost stupefying. There were a 
few seconds—perhaps even a minute—before 
Vont had donned his brown velveteen coat 
and issued from the cottage—just time for 
a whispered word, a glance, a touch of the 
fingers. 

Marcia felt her knees shake as she lingered 
underneath the porch. She was swept with 
recalcitrant memories, stinging like the lash 
of a whip. Perhaps this new wisdom of hers 
was, after all, a delusion, the old standards 
of her Calvinistic childhood unassailable. 
Then for the first time she was conscious of 
a familiar figure. Richard Vont was seated 
in a hard kitchen chair at the end of the 
garden, with a book upon his knee and his 
face turned to Mandeleys. At the sound 
of her little exclamation he turned his head. 
At first it was clear that he did not recog- 
nize his visitor. He laid down the book and 
rose to his feet. Marcia came a few steps 
toward him and then paused. Several very 
ingenious openings escaped her altogether. 

“Father,” Marcia began a little hesitating- 
ly, “you see, I’ve come to see you. Are you 
glad?” 

He rose and stood looking at her—a man 
of rather more than middle height but bowed, 
with silvery hair and a little patch of white 
whiskers. The rest of his face was clean- 
shaven, hard and brown still as in his youth, 
and his eyes were like steel. 

“No,” he answered, “I am not glad. Since 
you are here, though, take this chair. I will 
fetch another while I hear what you have 
to say.” 

“Shall we go inside?” she suggested. 

He shook his head. 

“Your mother lived and died there,” he 
reminded her. 

Marcia set her teeth. 

“I suppose she walked in the garden some- 
times,” she said unresentfully. 

“The garden is different,” he declared. 
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“The earth changes from generation to gen- 
eration, just as the flowers here throw fresh 
blossoms and the weeds come and go. But 
my roof-tree stands where it did.” 

He disappeared into the house, and re- 
turned in a few moments with a chair which 
he placed a few feet away from Marcia. 
Then he sat and looked at her steadily. 

“So you are Marcia,” he said. “You've 
grown well-looking.” 

_“Marcia—your daughter,” she reminded 
him gently. “Are you going to forget that 
altogether?” 

“Not,” he replied, “if you are in need of 
succor or help, but I judge from your ap- 
pearance that you need neither. You are 
flesh of my flesh, as I well know.” 

“I want nothing from you, Father, except 
a little kindness,” she pleaded. 

His hands trembled. 

“Kindness!” he repeated. “That’s strange 
hearing. You are without friends, perhaps? 
You made some, maybe, and they heard of 
your disgrace and they’ve cast you off?” 

She shook her head. 

“No, it isn’t that at all. I have many 
friends, and they most of them know my 
history.” 

“Friends of your own sort, then!” 

Marcia moved uneasily in her chair. 

“Father,” she said gently, “don’t you 
sometimes think that your views of life are 
a little narrow? I am very sorry indeed for 
what I did, inasmuch as it brought unhappi- 
ness to you. For the rest, I have nothing to 
regret.” 

He was breathing a little harder now. 

“Nothing to regret!” he muttered. 

“Nothing,” she repeated firmly. ‘For 
many years the man who took me away from 
you gave me everything I asked of him in 
life, everything he promised. He is still will- 
ing to do the same. If any change comes 
into our relations, now or in the future, it 
will be my doing, not his.” 

“Meaning,” he demanded, “that you’ve 
seen the wickedness of it?” 

“Meaning nothing of the sort,” she re- 
plied. “I want you to try and realize, 
Father, if you can, that I have passed into 
a larger world than you or this little village 
community here know very much about. I 
have written books and been praised for 
them by men whose praise is worth having. 
There are plenty of perfectly good and well- 
living people who know what I have done 
and who are glad to be my friends. There is 
one who wants to marry me.” 

Richard Vont looked at her long and 
steadily. Marcia was, as usual, dressed with 
extreme simplicity, but her clothes were 
always good, and economy in boots and hats 
was a vice that she had never practiced. 
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When she told him that she had passed into “Father—” she pleaded. 
a world apart from his, he realized it. The “Aye, but listen,’ he went on. ‘“You’ve 
cnly wonder was that she had ever been his children, eh?” 


daughter. 

“To marry you!” he repeated. 
“It’s one of those of your own 
loose way of thinking, eh? One 
of those who have forgotten 
the laws of God and have 
set up for themselves some 
graven image in which 
there’s nought of the 
truth?” 

“The man who 
wishes to marry 
me, Father,” she 
said warmly, “is a 
man of honor and 
position. Can’t 
you believe me 
when I assure 
you that there is 
another way of 
looking at what 
you consider so 
terrible? I have 
been as faithful to 
my vows as you to 
your marriage ones. 


“No,” she answered softly. 
“No children to bear your shame, eh? 
And why not?” 

She looked for a moment 
into his eyes, and then 
away. 
“That may be 
the one weak spot,” 

she confessed. 
“The one weak 
spot!” he repeated 
bitterly. “Shall I 
tell you what you 
are, you women 
who live cheerfully 
with the man you 
sell yourself to, and 
defy the laws of God 
and the teaching of 
the Bible? 
You're just 
wastrels and 
Jezebels. Aye, 
% \¥ and there’s the 
m garden gate, 
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Marcia rose to her feet. “You're very hard, Father,” she said simply. ‘The ways of the transgressors are hard,” 
you sought. But you come here a very ignorant woman, 
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he replied, pointing still toward the gate. “If Jou’d come in shame and humiliation, you’d have found me all that 


Marcia, and you leave me a little harder than ever before.” 
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His clenched fist was pointing toward 
Mandeleys; his face was like granite. Marcia 
turned and left him without a word, opened 
the gate, walked across the little strip of 
turf and half shrank from, half clung to the 
hand which helped her up into the car. 

“Get away quickly, please,’ she implored 
him. “Don’t talk to me, James. Outside 
the gates as quickly as you can go!” 

He started his engine, and they drove off, 
through the lodge gates, into the country 
lane, where the hedges were beautiful with 
fresh green foliage, and fragrant with early 
honeysuckle. 

“To London,” she begged. “Don’t stop— 
anywhere, yet.” 

He nodded and drove a little faster, his 
eyes always upon the road. It was not until 
they had reached the heath country and the 
great open spaces around Newmarket that a 
little color came back into her cheeks. 

“Tt wasn’t a success, James,” she said. 

“T was afraid it mightn’t be,” he admitted. 

“Nothing but a Drury Lane heroine would 
have moved him,” she went on with an un- 
easy little laugh. “If I could have gone back 
in rags, in a snowstorm, with a child in my 
arms, he’d have forgiven me. As I am now, 
I am an offense to all that he holds right, and 
his ideas are like steel cables—you can’t 
twist or bend them.” 

Borden nodded. He relaxed his speed a 
little and glanced toward his companion. 

“You know what our friend said in that 
Russian manuscript I lent you,” he reminded 
her: “ “The primitive laws are for the primi- 
tive world.’ ” 

“But what do we learn, Jim?” she asked 
him tremulously. “What is its value? Is it 
sophistry or knowledge? I lived in that little 
cottage once. I have smiled at the memory 
of those days so often. I did homely tasks 
and dreamed of books and learning. To me 
it seems, although my fingers are bleeding, 
that I have climbed. And to him—and he 
looked just like something out of the Bible, 
Jim—I am nothing more—” 

“Don’t,” he interrupted. “He is of his 
world, and you of yours. You can’t work 
out the sum you are trying to solve; there 
isn’t any common denominator.” 

“T don’t know,” she answered a little piti- 
fully. “There was a single second, as I saw 
him sitting there with his Bible on his knee, 
and remembered that he was a clean, well- 
living, honest man, when my heart began to 
shake. I remembered that he was my father. 
It seems to me that it is all wrong that there 
should be any difference between us. I sun- 
denly felt that a brain really didn’t count 
for anything, after all—that all the culture 
in the world wasn’t so beautiful as a single 
right feeling.” 


He slackened again the speed of the car. 
As far as they could see was a great open 
space of moorland, with flaming bushes ot 
yellow gorse, little clumps of early heather, 
and in the distance a streak of blue trom 
the undergrowth of a long belt of firs. She 
looked about her for a moment and closed 
her eyes. 

“There,” he said, “is one of the simplest 
phases of beauty the world has ever given 
us—flowers and trees, an open space and a 
west wind. There isn’t anyone who can look 
at these things and be happy, who isn’t some- 
where near the right path, Marcia.” 

She leaned back, her eyes fixed dreamily 
upon the blue distance. 

“Just drive on, please, Jim,” she begged. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


outside the cottage, and descending 

from the car, approached the low 
hedge. At the farther end of the garden 
he could hear his uncle’s sonorous voice. He 
was seated in a high-backed chair, the Bible 
upon his knee, reading to himself slowly and 
with great distinctness the Ten Command- 
ments. On the ground by his side were the 
remnants of another chair. As David came 
up the little path, his uncle concluded his 
reading and laid down the Bible. 

“Bring out a chair and sit with me, 
David,” he invited. 

David pointed to the ground. 

“Your furniture seems—” 

“Don’t jest,” his uncle interrupted. “That 
chair I have broken to pieces with my own 
hands because of the woman who sat upon 
it not many hours since.” 

David frowned. 

“You mean Marcia?” 

“T mean Marcia—the woman who was my 
daughter,” was the stern reply, “the woman 
of whose visit you warned me.” 

“Come into the house with me,’ David 
begged, turning his back upon Mandeleys. 
“You sit and look at that great dreary build- 
ing and brood. I want to talk with you.” 

Richard -Vont rose obediently to his feet 
and followed his visitor into the little par- 
lor. David looked around him curiously. 

“This place seems to have the flavor of 
many years ago,” he said. “Sometimes I 
can scarcely realize that I have ever eaten 
my meals off that oak table. Sometimes it 
seems like yesterday.” 

“Time passes, but time don’t count for 
much,” the old man sighed. “Mary Wells 
will be up from the village soon, and she’ll 
make us a cup of tea. Sit opposite me, lad. 
Is there any more news?” 
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“None!” 

“Them shares, for instance?” 

“There will be no change in them,” David 
replied. “In two months’ time he will know 
its 

“And he'll have forty thousand pounds to 
find, eh? Forty thousand pounds which he 
will never be able to raise!” Richard Vont 
muttered, his eyes curiously bright. ‘There 
isn’t an acre of land here .that isn’t mort- 
gaged over and over again.” 

“You'll make him a bankrupt, I suppose,” 
David said thoughtfully. 

“Aye, a bankrupt!” his uncle repeated, lin- 
gering over the word with a fierce joy. “But 
there’s something more as’ll fall to your lot, 
David,” he went on, “—something more— 
and the time’s none so far off.” 

David moved in his chair uneasily. 

“Something more?” 

“Aye—aye!” the old man assented. “You'll 
find it hard, my boy, but you'll keep your 
word. You've got that much of the Vonts 
in your blood. Your word’s a bond with 
you.” 

“Tell me,” David begged, “about that 
something more?” 

“The time’s not yet,” his uncle replied. 
“You shall know, lad, in good season.” 


OR a moment David was silent, filled with 

nameless and displeasing apprehensions. 
He was brave enough, prepared to meet any 
ordinary emergency, but somehow or other 
the vagueness of the task which lay before 
him seemed appalling. Outside was Mande- 
leys, a grim and silent remembrance. Inside 
the cottage everything seemed to speak of 
changeless times. The pendulum of the tall 
clock swung drowsily, as it had swung thirty 
years ago. The pictures on the wall were 
the same, the china, the furniture, even its 
arrangement. And the man who sat in his 
easy-chair was the same, only that his whis- 
kers and hair were white where once they 
had been black. 

“Uncle,” he begged, “let me know the 
worst now.” 

“You'll know in good time and not be- 
fore,” was the almost fierce reply. “Don’t 
weary me to-night, lad,” Vont continued, his 
voice breaking a little. “The day has been 
full of trials for me. "Twas no light matter 
to have a strange woman here—the strange 
woman that was-once my daughter.” 

David frowned a little. 

“Uncle,” he said, “I don’t wish to pain 
you, but I am sorry about Marcia.” 

“You don’t need to be, lad. She isn’t 
sorry for herself. She is puffed up with 
the vanity of her. brain. She came here in 
fine clothes and with gentle manners and a 
new sort of voice. She has made herself a 
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lady! Poor lass, her day of suffering is to 
come! Maybe I was-hard on her, but I 
couldn’t bear the sight of her, and that’s the 
truth. She talked to me like one filled with 
wisdom. It was me whom she thought the 
ignorant one. Put Marcia out of your mind, 
David. We will talk of other things.” 

David leaned forward in his chair. 
eyes were bright, his tone eager. 

“Let us have this out, Uncle,” he begged. 
“I’ve been thinking of it—perhaps as much 
as you, lately. They may have been wrong, 
those two. They may be sinners, but after 
all, the world isn’t a place for holy people 
only. The Bible tells you that. For nearly 
twenty years he has stood by her and cared 
for her. There has been no meanness, no 
backing out on his part. He is as much to 
her to-day as ever he was.” 

“Aye,” his listener interposed scornfully, 
“she talked that way. Do you reckon that 
a man and woman who sinned a score of 
years ago are any the better because they 
are going on sinning to-day? Faithfulness to 
good is part of the Word of God. — Faithful- 
ness in sin is of the Devil’s handing out.” 

David shook his head. 

“T am sorry, Uncle,” he said earnestly. 
“T have come to look on these things a little 
differently. Many years ago, in America, I 
used to wonder what it was that kept you 
apart from everyone else, kept the smile 
from your lips, made you accept good for- 
tune or ill without any sign of feeling. I was 
too young to understand then, but I realize 
everything now. I know how you denied 
yourself to send me to school and college. 
I know how you left yourself almost a beggar 
when you gave me the chance of my life and 
trusted me with all your savings. These 
things I shall never forget.” 

“One word, lad,” Vont interrupted. “It’s 
the truth you say. I trusted you with well- 
nigh all I had that stood between me and 
starvation, but I trusted you with it on one 
condition. Do you mind that condition? We 
sat outside the little shanty I’d built with 
my own hands, up in the Adirondacks there, 
and before us were the mountains and the 
woods and the silence. We were close to 
God up there, David. You remember?” 

“T remember.” 

“You'd come hot-foot from the city, and 
you told me your story. I sat and listened, 
and then I told you mine. I told you of the 
shame that had driven me from England, and 
I told you of the thoughts that were simmer- 
ing in my mind. As we sat there, your wrath 
was as mine, and the oath which I had sworn, 
you swore too. I lent you the money over 
that oath, boy. Look back, if you will. You 
remember the night? There was a hot wind 
—cool before it reached us, though—rushing 
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up from the earth, rushing through the pine 
trees till they shook and bowed around us; 
and a moon, with the black clouds being 
driven across it, looking down; and the smell 
of them pines. You remember?” 

“I remember,” David repeated. 

“We stood there hand in hand, and there 
was no one to hear us except those voices 
that come from God only knows where, and 
you swore on your soul that you would help 
me as soon as the time came to punish the 
man who had blasted my life. In my way 
you promised—not yours. There should be 
no will but mine. For this one thing I was 
master and you were slave, and you swore.” 

“T swore. I am not denying it,” David 
acknowledged. “Haven’t I made a start? 
Haven’t I broken my word of honor? 
Haven’t I deceived the man at whose table 
I sat, and laid a plot to ruin him? And I 
have ruined him! Do you want more than 
this?” 

“Yes!” was the unshaken reply. 

“Then what, in heaven’s name, is it?” 
David demanded. “Out with it, for God’s 
sake! I carry this whole thing about with 
me, like a weight upon my soul. Granted 
that you are master and I am slave. Well, 
I’ve done much. What is there left?” 

“That you will be told in due season.” 

“And meantime,” David continued pas- 
sionately, “I am to live in a sort of prison!” 

“VYou’ve no need to find it such,” the old 
man declared doggedly. 


The time had 


ry sprang to his feet. 
come for his appeal. The words seemed 
He was full of confi- 


to rush to his lips. 
dence and hope. 

“Uncle,” he began, “you must never let 
a single word that I may say seem to you 
ungrateful, but I beseech you to listen to 
me. Life is like a great city in which there 
are many thoroughfares. It is an immense, 
insoluble problem which no one can under- 
stand. You never open another book except 
your Bible. You have -never willingly ex- 
changed speech with any human being since 
you left here. In America you shunned all 
company—you lived in the gloomiest of soli- 
tudes. This little corner of the earth is all 
you know of. Perhaps there is more in life 
even than that Book can teach you.” 

“Marcia talked like this,’ Richard Vont 
said quietly. “She spoke of another world, a 
world for cleverer folk than I. Are you going 
to try and break my purpose too?” 

“T would if I could,” David declared fer- 
vently. “This man is what his ancestors and 
his education have made him. He has led 
a simple, ignorant, and yet in some respects 
a decent life. He is too narrow to under- 
stand anyone’s pont of view except his own. 


a 
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When he took Marcia away, she was the 
village girl and he the great nobleman. To- 
day Marcia holds his future in her hands. 
She is the strong woman, and he is the weak 
man. She has achieved fame and made 
friends. She has lived a happy life; she is 
at the present moment perfectly content. 
Every promise he made her he has kept. 
Well, why not let it go at that?” 

“So you are another poor child who knows 
all about this wonderful world of which I 
am so ignorant,” Richard Vont said bitterly. 
“Yet, my lad, I tell you that there’s one 
great truth that none of you can get over, 
and that is that sin lives, and there is nothing 
in this world, save atonement, can wash it 
out.” 

“There’s a newer doctrine than that, 
Uncle,” David insisted. “You talk with the 
voice of the black-frocked minister who dan- 
gles hell in front of his congregation. There 
is something else can clear away sin, and 
the Book over which you pore, day by day, 
will teach it you, if you know where to look 
for it. There’s love.” 

“Was it love, then, that brought him down 
through the darkness to dishonor my daugh- 
ter?” Vont demanded with blazing eyes. 

“Tt didn’t seém like it, but love must have 
been there,” David answered. “Nothing but 
love could have kept these two people to- 
gether all this time, each filling a great place 
in the other’s life. I haven’t thought of these 
things much, Uncle, but I tell you frankly, 
I’ve read the Bible as well as you, and I 
don’t believe this black ogre of unforgiv- 
able sin. If these two started in wrong 
fashion, they’ve purified themselves. I hold 
that it’s your duty now to leave them alone. 
I say that this vengeance you still hanker 
after is the cye for an eye and limb for a 
limb of the Old Testament. There has been 
a greater light in the world since then.” 

“Have you done?” Vont asked, without the 
slightest change in his tone or expression. 

“T suppose so,” David replied wearily. “I 
wish you'd think over it all, Uncle. I know 
I’m right. I know there is justice in my 
point of view.” 

“T’ll not argue with you, lad,” his uncle 
declared. “I'll ask you nobbut this one ques- 
tion, and before you answer it, go back in 
your mind to the night we stood outside my 
shack, when the wind was blowing up from 
the valleys. Are you going to stand by your 
pledged word, or are you going to play me 
false?” 

The great clock ticked drearily on. From 
outside came the clatter of teacups. David 
walked to the latticed window and came back 
again. Richard Vont was seated in his high- 
backed chair, his hands grasping its sides. 
His mouth was as hard and tightly drawn 
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on. .“The summers are very- pleasant, .and - 
sometimes in the spring-we have floods that 
are exciting. The people are father a rough 
lot—men who work: in the mill or drift in 
from lumber-camps:* I want other things 
sometimes, ‘of cougse, but then perhaps des- 
tiny has shut me ap here—with my violin.” 

“How do you “iad he asked, much in- 
terested. 

“Weren't you ever put in a room by 
yourself when you were little and made to 
stay there until you ‘had learned your 
lesson?” 

“Ves, of course, but—life must be 
narrow here, circumscribed of ne- 
cessity, and if you will pardon 
me, you seem fitted for a 
broader world.” 

“But perhaps,’ she con- 
tended with a sort of serious 
whimsicality, “perhaps I 
have already lived too many 
worldly lives! I really stay 
here from. choice, Mr. 

Veness, because if I chose 
to go— If anyone really 
chooses to go! But perhaps 


here I can stay out of many 
whirlpools — and 
more.” 


“Your rl tah 
me immensely,” t 


so get on 


interests 
h £ don’t 
exactly undetscalet wha tfit is.” 

“I’m afraid it's rather in- 
complete,” she admitted. “But 
I'll show. you “some. lines I 
wrote -the: other “day. If 
you’ve finished; we'll go into 
the other. room,”.~She led-the 
way into the living-room; he 
was beginning better to under- 
stand the significance of its 
book-lined walls. 

From a table-drawer she se- 
lected a sheet of paper and 
handed it to the young man 
with no self-consciousness, as 
calmly, indeed, as if it had been 


a road-map. He read: she wasn’t for 


me, 


GENIUS 
I have been nun and courtesan, 
* Mistress of prayer and kiss— 
Sweetheart dnd wife and child betrayed, 
Harlot and queen and ugly slave, 
- A maid forlorn and a jilt forsworn. 


I’ve. been a betrayer of women, . 
__ Jester and warrior and knave, 

Priest, hero and king, 

And a rogue in between, 

A poet, a seer and a traitor. 


TI have been all and everywhere. 
I have climbed the pure hills of spirit; 


“‘Ardis’ mother— 
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.. L.have-groveled in pits of. despair— 
A thousand lives in a thousand worlds 
I.have sweat and wept and sung. 
Pain of them all I know it, 
Harlots and mothers of men; 
My soul is steeped in the lore of life; 
And the secrets of men are print to’ me, 
For I’ve lived them every one. 


-“Of course, I: don’t mean*.mygelf _per- 
sonaly,” she explained: calmly. 
P “I “mean that genius. comes by 
we: way of many lives. ,That’s how 
the great novelist gets. his under- 
standing, the musician his facil- 
ity, and why some people are 
born with what’ seems an in- 
stinctive knowledge of life.” 
“T’ve always: thought that 
a very fascinating. theory,” 
said Veness,: intensely inter- 
ested in this strange. girl. 
“These lines are certainly 
most interesting. Do you 
write much?” 
“No, only a little lame verse 
like this. And that’s because 
I’m so young.” She laughed a 
little. “You know youth and 
poetry go together. But I 
don’t want to write; I want 
to play the violin.” A yearn- 
ing fire flared deep in the 
purple of her eyes. 
His pulse quickened. “I’m 
sure you can do anything.” 
“Oh, I can play well enough 
in a way, but that something, 
that something beyond well enough 
—it wont come.”’... Her. hands. clesed 
tightly. 
“I wish you would play for me.”. 
he begged. 
“Shall I?” But she rose at once 
and took the violin from its case. 

She played. 

The ears of Veness feasted, but it was 
his eyes that drank to intoxication. 
Norman Veness was thirty years old, and 
had never been hot- -headed ; he had looked 
upon a good many “women when they are 

beautiful,” but he had never been moved by 
such sudden enchantment as this strange girl 
of the mountains cast upon him without 
effort or intention. It was her beauty, her 
yellow hair and purple eyes and throat like 
gardenia-petals, her supple body swaying to 
the melody made by her. own strong white 
hands—it was her beauty, but it was more 
the exotic essence of her spirit of . inex- 
tinguishable youth and incalculable age, 
subtle luring hint of marvelous depths and 
destinies. For the moment he was ready to 


believe with her that she had lived and loved 
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in a thousand desirous hearts of women. The 
atmosphere of adventure was quickening, too; 
to escape death, to be sitting warm in this 
wilderness of snow-smothered forests—lis- 
tening to Ardis Kingwell play the violin! 
He gave himself up to the spell. 

And then her voice, cool, controlled, a 
note of half-irony: 

“You see?” 


He had to steady his own voice. “But 
you play—wonderfully!” 

She smiled. “Not at all. You are moved 
a little by the music, a little by the setting 
of our playlet, and a great deal—by me.” 

That quite stunned him! Such things are 
said by heroines of smart comedies, not by 
girls like this, no matter how intricate their 
young philosophies. But she spoke without 
the tiniest hint of coquetry. It was a purely 
analytical comment, not an emotional one, 
any more than a statement of the con- 
stituents of a boiled dinner. 

“Of course, I am moved by you,” said 
Veness (and was surprised at himself too). 
“Only a‘clod would not be. You play beau- 
tifully—but you yourself are the most won- 
derful girl I ever saw.” 

She put down the violin before she re- 
plied gravely: “I did not mean you to*say 
that. I think I’m sorry you did.” ~° 
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“I’m sorry only if it displeased you.” 

A stamping of feet on the porch an- 
nounced Kingwell’s return, and presently he 
came in, giving Veness a searching glance as 
he greeted him. The snowfall was unprec- 
edented, he reported, and there was little 
chance of any trains getting through for two 
or three days. He trusted Veness’ business 
in Seattle was not urgent. The young man 


| 

} 

| 

ee SE ce eed 

To escape death, to be sitting warm in this wilderness of snow-smothered forests, listening to Ardis Kingwell play- 
ing the violin! 


replied that it could wait, and then for some 
reason not: quite plain to himself and con- 
trary to his usual reserved habit, he gave 
John Kingwell a pretty full account of him- 
self and his position in the world. 

A tree may be struck by lightning in a 
second and love sometimes comes as swiftly 
and resistlessly. Veness stood alone before 
the great fireplace and asked himself how 
he was going to leave Ardis Kingwell when 
the tracks to the Sound should be clear 
again. He longed with an intensity that 
ached in his throat to take her with him. 

They had been alone together most of 
these two days, and in two days two people 
with nothing to do but talk to each other 
can achieve an intimacy not to be gained 
in two months of ordinary formality. There 
had been no flirtation, no playing at love be- 
tween them. Veness had never seen a girl, 
much less a beautiful girl, who was less avid 
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.of admiration, less- prone to any ‘coquetry. 


It was not that she did not know her power, 


but that she oddly knew it so’ well. 

He turned quickly as she came in. She 
wore a dark dress to-night, and above it in 
the dusk of the room her white skin and 
fair hair seemed to make her head stand out 
like that of a haloed portrait. 

“Why, you’re in the dark,” she said. 

“But don’t turn on the lights,” he begged. 
“Sit here by the fire, wont you? I want to 
tell you something.” 

She sat on the well-worn divan and looked 
up at him. “What about?” she asked. 
“That I must go away in a day or two.” 

“I’m sorry,” she said simply. “I’ve en- 
joyed talking to you so much. I don’t see 
many people that I can talk to as I’ve talked 
to you—about things that interest me. And 
I’ve loved hearing about all the world— 
outside.” 

“You were made for all that world out- 
side,” he said deeply. “Let me take you 
there, Ardis. Let me give you—all of it.” 

She did not pretend to misunderstand. “I 
don’t want to love you,” she said, voice low 
but steady. 

“Ardis!” He made the name a caress. 
“But love is not something you can help— 
that you can turn off and on at a faucet.” 

“I have thought about it so much,” she 
went on. “I made up my mind that this 
time I would not love, I would not be turned 
aside. I think sometimes I must have loi- 
tered too much by the way—that is why I 
am not a great musician.” 

“You strange, darling child! You have 
read too many books, thought entirely too 
many thoughts! Surely even if your queer 
theories are fact, one cannot get on faster 
than the common way of life.” 

“Perhaps one does not get on at all— 
that way. I don’t know. I do want life— 
oh, to drink deeply of it. And yet I feel 
sometimes as if that has been my fault, 
that I have wasted so much—life—in mere 
sensation—that I have smothered my soul in 
furs, choked it with ropes of pearls, bound 
it to the flesh with much love—” Her voice 
trailed off into silence. 

“Oh, my dear, those are not thoughts for 
a girl like you. They’re morbid. They 
show themselves that this solitude isn’t good 
for you. Trust me. Why, you were made 
for all the pleasant ways of life. Why 
should you shut yourself up here?” 

“I only want to love my violin. I know 
I am very like my mother, and I’m—afraid 
of love. I wont—I wont be hurt so.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Veness. “But 
hurt! Oh, my girl, I want to keep you safe 
from all the hurts. I love you so much, 
dear—” 
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ls no, you couldn’t in just a day like 
t rade ae ; ad 
- “But F do. Try me, oh, try me, Ardis!” 

She shivered. “No. You must go away 
and forget about me. You would not want 
me anyway, perhaps. I am difierent—you 
see how different I am from other girls. You 
can see yourself that my soul isn’t young 
-—it seems old and tired, sometimes. You 
will find some other girl who doesn’t think 
strange things. Don’t make me wish you 
hadn’t come.” 

“I don’t want to do that,” he said gently. 
“T’ve been too hasty. I should have waited. 
You will let me write to you? And let me 
come back—soon?” He bent his head and 
touched her hand lightly with his lips. 

“T am not going to love you,” she said 
again. “My violin is the only love I shall 
—ever—have.” 


A SLIGHT noise at the door—Kingwell 
was entering the room. Veness got to 
his feet; Ardis did not move. 

“Still a blockade east,” said Kingwell as 
if he had seen nothing. “But the company 
will try to get some coaches through to 
Seattle to-morrow.” He'‘looked at Veness. 

“Then I suppose I must be a passenger.” 

Kingweli seated himself by the fire, and 
after a moment Ardis slipped from the room. 
Veness turned at once to his host. 

“Mr. Kingwell,” he said, “I’ve told you 
who I am. I hope you will make some in- 
quiries to prove the truth of my statements. 
I think you’ve—guessed my feeling for your 
daughter. I’ve just asked her to marry 
me.” 

Kingwell rubbed his chin thoughtfully, his 
gaze on the fire. It was a moment before he 
spoke. “I know enough of men to size you 
up, Veness. I expect everything you've said 
is about straight. You're a little hasty, 
maybe, but I don’t know as I blame you for 
that. The peint’s this—one of them: you're 
ready with your own references as to family 
and character and finances. You haven't 
asked for—hers.” 

This is not exactly the ordinary procedure 
for fathers of daughters. Veness looked his 
surprise. 

“Is that wise?” Kingwell continued. 
“Your family perhaps will not be so con- 
siderate.” 

“Ardis, too, has inferred that there is— 
something in her life. I’m sure I can bear 
hearing it.” : 

Kingwell lighted his pipe deliberately. “If 
1 thought you were just a young philanderer 
taken by a pretty face, I’d see you to that 
train to-morrow and trust it’d be the last 
of you. Maybe I’m wrong, but I believe 
you're in earnest.” 
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“Thank you.” 

“Sometimes I think maybe it would be a 
good thing for my girl to marry some young 
fellow like you, and then sometimes—I don’t 
know. I’m not Ardis’ father, Veness.” 

“You're not!” 


E older man shook his head. “I’m tell- 

ing you this half against my will, too. 
Her mother was my old partner’s daughter 
—like Ardis, wonderfully like Ardis. I— 
well, she wasn’t for me: She married a fel- 
low, thought she married him—the same old 
ugly story. He got tired soon, and left her. 
She had this little girl: We brought the 
two of them home, her father and I. ~And— 
we tried to make Joan happy. She“had a 
mystic streak, and Ardis has it. She loved 
that rogue as only such women can love, and 
she was hurt as only such women can -be 
hurt. Oh, she was proud and game—she 
didn’t let it kill her. But she didn’t want 
Ardis ever to feel that pain. She saw what 
it was in herself that had betrayed her, and 
she could see how like her the child was. 
And so she tried to teach her all the sad 
wisdom that life teaches us, and that only 
life can teach us. We can be made a little 
cynical, a little cautious, afraid maybe, but 
we only get wisdom at first hand. So the 
poor child knows that love can be pain, 
despair, and sacrifice; she doubts that it can 
ever be fulfillment. She wants to spare 
herself. She’s told you some of those the- 
cries, hasn’t she? Seems like there’s some- 
thing in it, too. The eternal soul striving 
through. the transient flesh. Well—Ardis 
was born, she thinks, with the taste of a 
thousand lives in her mouth: I expect it’s 
just the taste of her mother’s tears.” 

“Tf I could make her forget all that!” 
cried Veness. “Take her away from loneli- 
ness and introspection! I’d try hard to make 
her happy. She needs to be taken out of 
herself, to know just pleasure for a while.” 

“Yes, but she mistrusts that very capacity 
for pleasure in herself. You—understand 
that she was born out of wedlock?” 

“Ves.” 

“That doesn’t—wouldn’t in the future— 
make a difference to you?” 

“I promise you it never shall.” 

“I adopted her, legally, after her mother’s 
death. I wanted you to know all this, and 
I'll look you up, never fear. The rest is 
your affair. Ardis must do her own choosing. 
Not that I could sway her much if I 
wanted to.” ; 

But Veness could not contrive another in- 
terview with Ardis. She avoided being 
alone with him until the last moment. Then: 

“Dearest, I want you to listen to me.” 

“But I don’t want to hear.” 
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“You want me to go,” he accused mis- 
erably. 

“I’m afraid I do.” 

“Ardis—” 

“Please—” 

“I love you, and I’m coming back.” 

“T don’t think you will.” 

“You know I will.” 

“You will soon forget these few days,” 
she said. 

He seized her hands. “Will you?” 

“Of course.” She looked him 
eyes. 

“We shall see.” 
crushed them to his breast. 
am coming back.” 

““Men kiss and ride away,’ ’ 
with a twist of red lips. 

He made to touch her mouth, but her 
straight gaze stopped him. “I must come 
back to you—in spite of myself.” 

“I’m sorry.” Her tone was 
“Good-by, Norman.” 

Hours later, looking out upon a world of 
snow from the train window, the who!c 
episode seemed to lose reality. It was to 
Veness as if he had died back there and in 
some ‘pause between life and death he had 
dreamed a dream of the Woman. 

Of course he wrote to Ardis at once, assur- 
ing her of his earnestness, his patience (and 
impatience), his undying devotion. In short, 
he entered upon one of those long-distance 
wooings that try to make up in the ardor of 
dreams, in longing and in assiduity for lack 
of propinquity. She replied occasionally in 
brief, friendly but not particularly encourag- 
ing notes. When he mentioned returning to 
Skye, she wrote: “Do not drive me away.” 

So he went on south, not growing out of 
love as the weeks passed, but more into the 
state of the man who is slowly being con- 
vinced that he is to love in vain—the new 
Dante of a modern Beatrice. His first letters 
had been attempts to persuade her into more 
wholesome views of life: “Isn’t it foolish not 
to seek happiness because others have not 
chanced to find it? To be afraid to ven- 
ture life is surely to miss living.” She did not 
debate. “No doubt you are right, but I must 
go my own way. I am sorry—I say that so 
often to you!—I am sorry you are hurt.” 
He gave up importunity, sending her only 
the record of his days, of his thought of her. 


in the 


He kissed the hands and 
“Good-by. I 


, 


she quoted 


gentler. 


.Her short answers became more infrequent, 


finally ceased. 


N a day in early summer Veness stood 
once more on that platform in the heart 
of the Cascades. Where all had been white, 
now all was green. The river rushed by, 
haste-churned into foam; the giant ever- 
greens murmured like surf on a distant 
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beach; the sawmill shrieked: and- buzzed-and 
whanged; a switch-engine clanged and hissed. 
‘ He hurried to the house on the rim of the 
cup, and Joanna, wiping her hands on her 
apron, answered his knock. 
“Miss Ardis—” 
Joanna regarded him stolidly. ‘She gone.” 
“Gone! You mean from Skye?” 
“Vah.” 
“Has Mr. Kingwell gone too?” 
“No. He bane over at the mill, 
T guess.” 
At the mill Kingwell, sum- 
moned by one of the men, 
clasped Veness’ hand with quiet 
heartiness. 
“Ardis has gone!” cried the 
young man. “Why? Where?” 
“To New York. To study 
with one of those big fiddlers. 
Why?” He shook his head slow- 
ly as if that complexity were 
beyond him. 
“To New York! I thought 
her idea was to shun al! 
that.” 
“Well—it used to be. 
She was different after 
you were here.” 
“How different?” 
Veness pressed him. 
“Well—restless—more anx- 
ious to get something out of 
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In this our hustling country, the’ business 
of life is not so much love as it is business. 
Veness was suddenly summoned home to find 
his father seriouly ill and himself called to 
the executive chair of the firm of Veness & 
Son, Inc. Some strenuous weeks followed. 
So he did not go on to New York to see 
Ardis, and also he did not write to her. It 
was not that she was less in his thoughts. 
She had become almost a presence to him, a 

presence so dearly des- 
a = _— Potic as to shut out the 
¥ world of other women. 
* Nor was it in any spirit 
of retaliation because net 
a single line came from 
her. He was waiting, not 
patiently, not exactly im- 
patiently, not with any 
defined plan of action— 
just waiting. He was 
like a pilgrim waiting at 
a shrine for a sign from 
Heaven—in vain. Eventual- 
ly, though, the modern pilgrim 
goes seeking his sign. 

Nearly eight months after his 
first meeting with Ardis, Veness 
went to New York. He was not 

“>, going very hopefully. If she had 
4 cared even for his 

friendship, she could 
not have left him so 


4 Looking out up- 


on a world of 


' 
; 


her violin that she fancied she 
didn’t get. I don’t know 
what. I thought she played 
fine. Suddenly she decided 


snow from the 

train window, the whole epi- 

sode seemed to lose reality. It 

was to Veness as if he had died 
back there. 


completely out of her 
life. She might even 
have left New York: 
he had only the addre-s 


to go.” He sighed. “I 

didn’t try to keep her. I 

thought maybe it would be good for her to 
go, to get out of thoughts and theories into 
action.” 

“But alone—” ? 

“Why not? That’s the kind of girl she 
is, Veness. You know that. She must find 
her own way.” 

“She hasn’t written to me,” said Veness. 

“Then perhaps she is thinking of you a 
great deal,” smiled Kingwell. 

Veness stared out at mountains, forest and 
wild river—and saw Broadway, at night. 
Fifth Avenue on an autumn afternoon, dingy 
boarding-houses in the west Forties. “I 
think I’ll go back there,” he said. 

Kingwell was staring at the river too. “Go 
if you like,” he said. “But—don’t be im- 
patient. She’s worth waiting for.” 

“Tf I thought it was only a matter of 
waiting!” 

Joanna gave them supper, and afterward 
they sat smoking before the fireplace in that 
book-lined room that was still electric with 
her who was gone. 


Kingwell had given 
him. But-he could not 
go on in this way any longer. He must see 
her again, at Jeast see her again. 

As he turned down West Forty-eizhih 
Street he saw her walking ahead of him with 
a tall young man who was carrying he: 
violin. They stopped in front of one of th: 
old brownstone houses, and Ardis turned <9 
that she saw Veness coming. An expressi-n 
he could not define crossed her face. 

“Why, this is a surprise.” Her low voice 
was like a healing touch on something that 
had been aching in him. His hand seized 
hers hungrily. The violin-carrier regarded 
him with displeasure. “Mr. Eachard, this 
is Mr. Veness, an—old friend from the 
West.” 

Mr. Eachard said he must be going, 
yielded the precious violin to the newcomer. 
He would see Miss Kingwell Thursday, 
then? ‘She thought so. To-morrow per- 
haps? Perhaps. He said good-by with ob- 
vious reluctance. 

With nothing more than “Come in,” Ardis 
led the way to the “second-floor-front,” the 
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“She had this little girl. 


We brought the two of them home, her father and I 
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Ardis was born, she thinks, 


with the taste of a thousand lives in her mouth.” 


long, high-ceilinged, marble-manteled room 
typical of such houses. 

Veness lost no time. “Ardis, my dearest 
—why didn’t you write to me?” 

“Oh—I don’t know. You haven’t written 
for a long time.” 

“Because you didn’t. I . thought vou 
didn’t want me to. I went back to Skye.” 

“Yes, Papa wrote me that.” 

“Have you been happy here?” 

She smiled. “I’ve been very busy.” 


“So have I,” said he significantly. “And 
I have been thinking of you, always. I have 
thought of you so much, I hoped it must 
make you think of me—a little.” 

She did not answer. 

He persisted: “You haven’t thought of me 
at all?” 

“Oh, yes—I have thought of you.” Very 
noncommittal, but he felt cheered. 

“At the violin all the time?” 

“Most of the time, yes.” 





THE TASTE OF A THOUSAND LIVES 


- “And has that: something come that you - 


wanted?” 

She hesitated a moment before she an- 
swered in a tone that held something like 
awe. “I think—it is coming.” 

“And is it New York that is giving a voice 
to the soul of the violin?” How lovers love 
to probe! 

“T suppose it must be.” 

“You have got over thinking, then, that 
one gets on faster by trying to escape life?” 

“I don’t know what I think, any more,” 
she murmured. 

“Aren’t you ever going to permit yourself 
—love?” 

“You told me once that you couldn’t ‘per- 
mit’ love or not permit it, didn’t you?” 

“IT think you can,” he said. “Sometimes 
I almost think you could love me if you 
would. You never told me you couldn’t 
love me. You always just said you 
wouldn’t.” 

“T told you I didn’t want to love—any- 
body. Isn’t it queer? I’m not afraid of 
anything—except that. I’m afraid to be hurt 
—that way.” 

“My darling! Your mother’s pain left 
you scarred so cruelly. If I could only teach 
you the happiness of love.” 

“To love means to give that one the power 
to hurt you. I look at all the people who 
love, and it seems only that,” she sighed. 

“I love you,” said Veness, “and it does 
give you power to hurt me, but how much 
more power to bless me, sweetheart.” 

She was silent. 

He took a clipping from his pocket-book. 
“I ran across this the other day. It’s 
Browning’s—reprinted. Do you know it? 
‘One Way of Love.’” 


All June I bound the rose in sheaves. 
Now, rose by rose, I strip the leaves 
And strew them where Pauline may pass. 
She will not turn aside? Alas! 
Let them lie. Suppose they die? 
The chance was they might take her eye. 


How many a month I strove to suit 
These stubborn fingers to the lute! 
To-day I venture all I know. 
She will not hear my music? So! 
Break the string; fold music’s wing: 
Suppose Pauline had bade me sing! 


My whole life long I learned to love. 
This hour my utmost art I prove 
And speak my passion—heaven or hell? 


She will not give me heaven? ’Tis well. 
Lose who may—I still can say, 


Those who win heaven, blest are they! 


She did not speak for a long time after he 
had finished. Then she said slowly. “Do 
you—love me—like that?” 

“Only sometimes, I confess. I think I 


‘mood, but—who is this Eachard?” 
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have- attained that -height “until I see you 
with. another man. I came ‘here: in that 
He 
laughed a little scornfully at himself. 

She rose at that, touching the electric 
switch as if letting in the light on a twilight 
of emotion too. “Exactly! Men and love!” 
She faced him with that smile of under- 
standing so much which always filled him 
with a tender amusement. 

“If I really loved you like that,” said 
Veness, “I should shrug my shoulders now, 
bid you good day, go home, marry some nice 
girl who would be willing to trust herself, 
and me, and life. I should be’ reasonably 
happy in an every-day sort of way—and 
perhaps some day I should even forget to 
dream—of you.” 

“You had better do that,” she advised in 
a level voice. 

“TI have thought that as long as there was 
no one else,” he said after a moment. “But 
it’s no use, is it?” He drew a long breath. 
“All right. I'll try to be as philosophic a loser 
as Browning’s hero. I'll not talk any more 
of love. But for a day or two—until I go— 
be friends, wont you?” 

“Of course.” 


HEY dined together, saw an amusing 

comedy. Thursday, she told him, she 
was making her début at a recital of 
Gérard’s. If he cared to attend— He cer- 
tainly did. After that, he might as well go 
home, he supposed. She offered no objec- 
tion. 

What leisure Ardis had during the next 
two days she gave to Veness in a matter- 
of-course way. But they were both inclined 
to long silences. They no longer discussed 
life and love and the rest of it. Ardis 
seemed preoccupied. Veness was accepting 
his defeat perhaps with only outward 
philosophy. But he tried to woo no more, 
attempted no further argument nor _per- 
suasion. 

When he arrived Thursday evening to es- 
cort Ardis to the recital, it was hard for him 
to keep that resolution; she was so lovely 
in that enthralling paradox of near warm 
flesh and cool aloof spirit. And to-night 
there was a trouble in her eyes that made 
him long anew for the right to comfort and 
protect her. It did not seem to be nervous- 
ness nor exactly a lack of self-confidence. 

“You're not afraid?” he asked. 

“No. I shall play—well enough. But 
that something, Norman, that makes the dif- 
ference between mediocrity and distinction— 
I can’t seem to get it.” 

“You want it so much?” 

“So much! Oh, you don’t understand. It 
seems like giving my very soul a voice. 
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long to speak sometimes! 
can’t say what I wish.” 

“I do understand, dear. I know what you 
wish to say— 


A thousand lives in a thousand worlds 
I have sweat and wept and sung. 
Pain of you all—I know it—” 


“You remember that?” She smiled, as if 
it belonged to a remotely youthful past. 
“Perhaps that is what I want to say. It is a 
longing—” She touched her breast in a 
simple gesture without theatricality. 

Longing! . But he schooled himself to say 
lightly: “Well, when you are playing some- 
thing sad, remember that I am going home 
to-morrow.” 

“You are?” 

“Yes. I see there is no hope for me. So 
perhaps I shall take your advice about that 
nice girl. It seems such very good advice.” 

“Yes—it is. Shall we go now?” 


Pig maggeshe recitals were always interest- 
ing, since he took no students except 
those of promise; but to Veness the players 
seemed phantoms, dimly heard while he 
waited—for Ardis. 

At last she appeared. There was a stir 
through the house at her beauty—her yellow 
hair and purple eyes and throat like gar- 
denia petals, her supple body swaying to 
the melody made by her own strong white 
hands. She played, as she had said, well 
enough. The people were pleased as much 
by her beauty as by her music. But Veness 
could see, more with his heart than his eyes, 
how bitterly she herself was disappointed; 
how much she had hoped that in some su- 
preme moment inspiration would suddenly 
descend upon her. 

And suddenly his own sense of loss over- 
whelmed him. Ardis was right; life was 
cruel. It had withheld his one supreme de- 
sire. All his days he must go bereft of her, 
and he was seared with the agony of youth’s 
most tragic blow—to have loved and lost. 
The intensity of his emotion seemed at last 
to draw her eyes to his. For a moment she 
looked deeper into them than she had ever 
done. It was a gaze he could not read, 
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Can’t you understand how the dumb must 
When I play, I 


though his own leaped to envelope’ her like 
a flame. 

Then she began the encore. 

In the first drawing of the bow across the 
strings he knew that it had come! That 
something that sings to the soul expressing 
all its pain and passion and ecstasy. It 
could laugh and wéep and whisper romance, 
and dream dreams and make articulate the 
desire of every man’s heart. It could trumpet 
victory or croon a lullaby. At last Ardis’ 
bow had become a scepter with which a slen- 
der girl could sway the heart of the world. 

Veness’ throat ached with a passionate 
tenderness for her—lonely, dreaming child, 
scarred with a man’s treachery and a 
woman’s pain. Strange woman-child, half be- 
lieving that all sins and suffering and re- 
nunciations and penances had been hers al- 
ready. There was a second’s hush when 
she had finished, then the applause that is 
the first adoration at the shrine of a new 
idol. They would not let her go until she 
had played again and again, each time with 
added charm and power and surety and ful- 
fillment. 


Ate it all he took her home, finding 
nothing to say except: “You were won- 
derful. It has come, hasn’t it? I am glad.” 
For the first time he saw tears in her eyes. 

He put down the precious violin in her 
little sitting-room. “I can’t say good-by 
now. My train leaves at noon to-morrow. 
May I come in the morning?” 

“You are really going—still?” she asked. 

“Still?” he breathed. 

She went on in low, broken sentences: 
“Norman—to-night there—at first I was in 
despair. Suddenly I thought of what you 
said—to remember that you were going away 
to-morrow. And I saw you going away— 
forever. And suddenly I knew—” 

“Ardis! what did you know—” 

“That I couldn’t let you go—to that other 
girl. That I-—that all my theories didn’t 
matter—that I couldn’t escape life—or love. 
Suppose the roses die—I must love you a 
littl—on the way.” She swayed into his 
arms. “Oh, be good to me.” 

The vows of the eternal lover were in his 
kiss. 
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HERE are many true things written 
concerning the uglinesses that watch 
over a big city; but from the first, it 
seemed to Rogers that the prize ugly 

of them all was the loneliness—and that par- 
ticular ugly, almost from the start, was 
written in his mind, at least, in huge capital 
letters. 

The high buildings that held up the roof 
of the world, the hosts of humans shifting 
and sweeping beneath them, the fearful din 
of traffic, the twinkling of the million lights 
at evening, and the cold gray of the streets 
at the dead hour of the day—for a long time 
these things tortured and interested Rogers 
exceedingly. But at last he became used to 
the urban commonplaces; and loneliness— 
the phantom of all the hall bedrooms in the 
world—came in and mocked him. 
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The River 


Valley 
Courtship 


Do 


By REM. A. 
JOHNSTON 


When Rogers returned to 
his room after a day in the 
factory, the heavy pulseless- 
ness, the airless quiet, the 
penetrating homelessness of 

the place folded down upon 
his consciousness. And in those 
slender hours when all life 
Lad seemed to lie in a drunken stupor 
caused by excess work of the day, 
Rogers found himself starting from 
his pillow with a feeling of inde- 
scribable nostalgia; he caught him- 
self wondering seriously whether he 
would have the strength to endure until 
he should make a niche in the city’s 
temple of life—a niche for himself. 
“I’m a home man,” he would say 
upon such occasions, speaking to the red- 
flowered walls of his surroundings. “I want 
to see somebody around I know. I want to 
kind of kid people about. I’d like to call 
on Sadie Bailey. When a man stands all 
day and feeds pieces of steel into a machine 
that can do everything but talk, he gets to 
feeling as if he’d do his work better if he 
could come home in the evening to some- 
thing that made less noise and wasn’t so 
tongue-tied.” 

Gilligan, big, stupidly cunning, remote from 
all conventions, and: not understanding nor 
caring for subtle fineness—Gilligan, who 
worked beside Rogers all day and did ab- 
struse and complicated things with a ma- 
chine that came very near talking, only stop- 
ping short of that because it was so busy 
spinning steel into long silver threads—Gilli- 
gan knew how the fever worked in the coun- 
try lad’s veins, and sought to help him. 

“What’s the use o’ bein’ lonesome?” said 
Gilligan again and again. “It cuts down a 
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fella’s average. I aint lonesome no more. 
I got the dandiest little. Jane you .ever seen. 
I met her down to one.o’ them South -Side 
dances. She sure looked like some bright 
bit o’ calico. I says to her: ‘Oh, you bow- 
kay, who you been lookin’ fer?’ An’ she 
comes back: ‘Oh,—you rudeness, how do I 
know? Maybe I’m lookin’ fer some bunch 
0’ p'liteness to fox-trot with.’ Then I says: 
‘If I could go a-chuckin’ you under the chin 
fer life, I'd be happy.’ Says she: ‘But I 
bet my neck would look all black an’ blue.’ 
‘I get you, kid,’ I says. ‘The music’s 
startin’.’ An’ after that we got on 
fine.” 

“T can’t dance,” returned Rogers 
shortly. “I mean—I’d make a 
-pretty sight on a South Side floor. 
Me? No, thanks!” 

Rogers’ level look stopped Gilli- 
gan’s further conversation. Be- 
sides this, the machine that wouldn't 
talk, and the machine that almost 
would, balked at their tasks, and when 
the trouble was righted, some other thought 
had absorbed the useful Gilligan. 

But after a while the very emptiness in 
Rogers’ life battered down some of 
his deeply provincial ideas of gen- 
eral social correctness. And in the 
dark of his little bedroom, with 
many sleepless hours be- 
fore him, Rogers began 
to ponder Gilligan’s sug- 
gestions. In the early 
evening, after he had 
subtracted from his 
features and cloth- 
ing the grime of 
his day’s task and 
had refreshed him- 
self with such food 
as his landlady put 
him off with, he 
did some _ hard 
thinking. Maybe 
Gilligan was right. 
after all. Maybe 47 
the best thing in =... 
the world to do nee 
was to “get a little 
nerve” and_ then 
make a very bold 
first step toward 
an acquaintance of which he would probably 
never have dreamed back home. Who could 
tell what fine thing might happen? © And if 
it didn’t happen, and he made a “break,” 
nobody would ever know. 


? 


OGERS’ choice was far from extravagant. 
He turned off a main thoroughfare one 
évening and dropped into a tiny restaurant. 
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The. tilt. of. the girl’s chin at. the: cashier's 
desk, her fingers,. white and pointed. and 
ringless, as she rang up the amount he paid 
her for his dinner, attracted his eye and 
teased him forward. Then too, she seemed 
sort of aloof—sort of different from her 
surroundings. And one would guess from 


“ 


Pe es 


“I’m a home man,” he would say, speaking to the red-flowered walls. 
kind of kid people about. 


I'd like to call on Sadie Bailey.” 


something in her manner that she was true- 
blue. Her hair was not blond from per- 
oxide, and there was no suggestion of per- 
fume about her. 

For this moment Rogers was alone at the 
desk. A hurried glance backward showed 
that there was no one else leaving the tables. 
The time was certainly prepared by the gods. 
Why longer resist? Rogers simply reached 











over and touched the girl on the arm. When 
she looked up sharply he spoke directly at 
her eyes—in a straightforward manner he 
spoke, without even a “Pardon me” hitched 
to his request. 

“T want you to listen to me,” he told her 
gently. “No—don’t be startled. There isn’t 
a single reason in the world why you should 
be startled. You have never met me before. 
I am just plain lonely. I do not know your 
name, and you do not know mine. But— 
I am respectable. . If* you'll look squarely 
into my eyes you'll see I mean no-harm. I’m 
—I’m, fromthe coyntry, you know. I have 
no way of meeting~any girl—any nice girl, 
that is. “In the country one goes toa friend 
of a friend afd says:. ‘Please. introduce me 
to a-girh’.~ But here it is different. And 
one needs company so—I need company. 
I need your company—that is, if it doesn’t 
belong to some one else: May I have it?” 


T first her face blazed and whitened, and 
her eyes, which were gray like gray seas, 
flashed for a single second with dread and 
wonder. .. Then. suddenly, as by an intuitive 
process of .which ‘men know nothing, it be- 
came very..plain to-her that Rogers was 
speaking’ the literal truth. He was not at- 
tempting to “get fresh.” He was in trouble, 
and he was very earnest and wholesome. 
Rogers .saw, the cashier-lady’s gray eyes 
grow misty,.and her soul glimmered through, 
like a light on-a summertime ocean. And 
he knew that..her soul was not afraid; he 
could: see that it wWas.clean and white and 
true, “and he was das startled as she had 
seemed..”._He could mot keep his face from 
reddening, ee: 
“T_T know .what-3sou are apt to think,” 
he went on boldly, stammering a little now 


and then; “but you’ve got to realize*that Pm 


all right, and that if there had been any 
other way—” 

She was looking at him with that strange 
level glance of a good woman—that cool, 
even look that a man will. fight. to the death 
to preserve in the glances of his best-beloved 
ones. But suddenly this look changed. All 
the light went out of her face. She seemed 
dead and dull; her lips were crimped and 
ashen. 

“T understand. Yes—I know you're from 
the country. Still’ you ought to know—to 
realize—that I’m not the sort of girl to 
whom you can speak in this way even in the 
city, and for any reason. I know that you're 
alone. I can believe that you mean no harm, 
and that the world seems pretty empty. But 
—but you ought to feel, when you think of 
your mother or your sister, maybe, that you 
shouldn’t try to meet me like this.” 

- -A man coming to pay his check interrupted 
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just then—a gross man on whose face and 
neck the fat lay in wrinkles. 

“Don’t you short-change me, dearie,” he 
leered. 

The cashier-lady gave him his change 
without even looking at him. 

“Huh! Little proudness!” said the slug, 
and went his way. 

Rogers began again, excusing himself 
against the reproof in the girl’s eyes. 

“You must understand. I’m from the 
country, where honesty outweighs -even the 
conventions. Ordinarily what you say might 
hold—but not so in this. What chance have 
I for a better way of meeting you, and 
knowing you? I work for endless hours on 
a machine that bites steel wire into bits and 
presently turns out a smaller machine al- 
most as marvelous as itself. But I am not 
like those who work around me—exactly. I 
came into the factory for another reason. 
Still, the system holds me fast—and the city 
grips and tortures me. When my day’s work 
is over, I go back to my landlady’s supper, 
and to a barren kind of little room. Maybe 
you can guess that I was used to something 
different back home? Do you know—I 
haven’t a single friend to whom I can say 
a word in the evening. One gets sick of the 
movies. And after all, when one has lived 
among books and birds and trees, and in a 
little machine-shop of his own, coming sud- 
denly into this sort of thing—” 

He halted again to gather his strength. 
The girl was receiving checks and busy with 
change. In a slack moment Rogers fairly 
hurled his final thought at her. “You can 
see—you .can: see that I mean nothing im- 
proper.” * 

“Tf Isthought~yeu did,” said the girl, “I’d 
have the manager throw you out.” 
--“Pherttrer Woite changed. There was a kind 
of sob in it... Rogers saw that her lip quiv- 
ered, like a child’s lip when something very 
wrong and sad has happened. 

““T’m messing this,” the boy said quickly. 
“I suppose it’s because I’m not used to city 
ways. Ill—I'll go away. I wish I knew 
how—what I should do. But there isn’t any- 
one to tell me—and always after this, things 
are going to be harder.” 

But she spoke as if she had- not heard 
Rogers’ hoarse whisper of renunciation. 

“TI guess—I guess you are honest. I guess 
you are just honest and lonesome. God 
knows, all this is enough to.kill little country 
mice such as we are.” 

Now Rogers’ heart gave a great leap. He 
dared to speak again. 

“Then—you are lonely too.” 

She nodded. The tears were in her eyes. 

“Tt’s worse than being dead,” she said. 
“It’s like being buried alive or—or made to 
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sleep’ in-a haunted: house or—or- fastened. ta 
a railroad track in front of a train that’s 
sure to crush you.” 

“That is so. Then—I wonder why I can’t 
—why we can’t—why—” 

It was no good. He couldn’t go on. He 
couldn’t urge what he wanted to urge. 

The girl took up the thread of thought 
she had started. “I’d rather be dead, any- 
how, than just alone in a city like this, where 
there are millions and millions of people 
jogging one’s elbow, but nobody to speak to 
—nobody one knows, that is, or dares to 
know!” 

For a few minutes she paused to take in 
her blue slips of cardboard and to ring up 
the endless figures on the cash-register. 

“Tt must be pretty bad for a girl,’ agreed 
Rogers with sudden illumination. “I never 
thought of what it could mean to a woman 
—this life. I know it’s hard for a man— 
sume kinds of men, anyway. But it always 
looked like an easy thing for a girl. You 
know a girl can sort of fix up a room to 
look nice—” 

He paused 
words. 

“A room isn’t a home—haven’t you found 
that out?” 


lamely, seeking the right 


OW she flushed—a bright, burning red 

that rushed in a wave across neck and 
cheek. Her lashes seemed dark against the 
flaming brightness of her face. Rogers looked 
at her in vague wonder—awe, perhaps. It 
was like the miracle of blooming spring. 

“Tl tell you. Yes—I’ll teil you some- 
thing,” the girl said. “I wonder what you'll 
think. I’ve been here nearly a year. It’s a 
year since the landlady showed me into my 
room—and until to-night I’ve never talked 
to anybody for ten minutes since the day 
I came. Once I was sick for three days— 
and there was nobody to know or to care. 
The landlady never came near. I learned 
afterward that she told people I was not in 
the house—that I had gone away somewhere. 
She didn’t want the other roomers to know 
there was sickness in the building. It all 
frightened me terribly. I just had to get 
well. I couldn’t risk things like that hap- 
pening to me. But even that isn’t the worst 
of it. I—but I wonder why I talk this way 
to you.” 

“Please don’t stop,” said Rogers huskily. 
“What is the worst of it all? Tell me.” 

The girl looked at him curiously. 

“Can’t a man like you guess?” 

“How can I guess?” 

“Well, then, the worst of it all for a girl 
is just this: everybody thinks such horrible 
things ‘about one, if one is utterly alone. 
When I first came, I got to thinking that 
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people’s eyes. were -like  gimlets. . You'll 
laugh; but for a long while I wore.a veil. 
And every morning I prayed that somehow 
I could be made into a Turkish girl so I 
need never go into the streets unless I were 
veiled. Look at the girls over at that table. 
They’re talking about me right now. Do 
you know what they’re saying?” 

“Why, no,” said Rogers. 

“Cannot you guess? You are a man.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“No—of course not. I’d forgotten for 
the moment where you came from. They’re 
saying: ‘Look at Proudness. She’s caught 
on at last. And with such a perfectly fresh 
young man, too!’” 

The last man from the tables came up 
with his check in his hand. He was a pleas- 
ant-appearing fellow—not bad, not even 
coarse. But he looked the girl over agree- 
ably. 

“Twenty-five cents,” he said cheerfully, 
“—but I’d spend one-fifty on you for a bal- 
cony-seat, baby doll.” 

“Don’t get gay,” Rogers snarled. 

The cashier lady counted out the fellow’s 
change and rang the register although her 
lips had become as cold as an icicle. The 
man went out, laughing. 

“You see?” she said softly. “On all sides 
this thing comes to me. And it isn’t pleas- 
ant. He could see that you have been stand- 
ing talking with me.” 

“My name—I want you to know my 
name,” contributed the boy irrelevantly. 
“My name is Rogers. I’m studying a par- 
ticular sort of machine—working at it and 
with it, because I hope to build a bigger and 
better machine of the same type some day 
—one that will do twice as much as the one 
I'm working with now. I am going to eat 
at this restaurant, because—because I want 
to. I am fairly well educated along certain 
technical lines. I’ve been in town six 
months. If—if my mother or my sister were 
anywhere near, I’d want them to meet you. 
I—I—came up here from River Valley.” 

A funny glint flickered in the girl’s eyes. 

“All right—all right, Fairy Prince. I am 
Martha—Martha Hupp. It isn’t a pretty 
name. Some day I may look up a beautiful 
Spanish one. That will be when my soul is 
dead and I’ve given up. I refuse to do it 
now—because I refuse to be killed in a year 
by this city thing. I say my name is plain 
Martha Hupp. I’m—I’m an orphan. I 
came here when my mother died, because 
one place seemed as good to me as any 
other—and because there wasn’t any room in 
the country for me any more. Have you 
never been in a place where the people are 
so taken up with their own lives that there 
is no longer any room for you? Sometimes 














it is that way: It was so with me, anyhow. 
Theré was not a single soul to care—and I 
got to-dreaming about Mother, and some- 
times: I could see her face. I had no one 
to go»to. I-was not popular in the little 
place -where I lived. I thought I 
should go mad. I had just fin- 
ished high school, but I couldn’t 
get a license to teach. I'm» 
stupid. I was a kind of 
r failure all through. Life 
didn’t seem to want to 
nake a place for me.” 
The picture-making 
faculty in Rogers’ 
soul gave him a 
tremendously ago- 
nizing vision of 
Martha Hupp. He 
could see a long 
string of people 
sweeping up to 
the desk day 
after day and 
night after 
night with their 
checks. And 
Martha Hupp 
was giving to 
each that which 
was due or ac- 
cepting the cor- 
rect change 
with deft and 
impartial haste. 
Under the 
curve of: her 
cheeks — the 
thin oval 
of insufficient 
meals and much 
hurry—he was 
seéing the 
blood working, 
roselike, through 
the delicate veins of 





































cause she was cold, and be- 

cause she was often hungry. And she. was 
panting a little, too, like one who runs a 
race. Girls are like that! 

A sudden protective anger flooded Rogers. 

“When are you free from this? When are 
you off?” he queried gently. “And where 
shall I meet you?” 

“JT. quit at eight o’clock,” she told him 
with evident reluctance. “But that is noth- 
ing. “I do not want you:to meet me any- 
where. -I do not want to be.the kind of a 
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girl that a man can meet anywhere. I 
want—” 

Rogers spoke gently. 

“You are not that sort of a girl. You 
mistake me if you think anything different 
from what I’m 
telling you now. 
Haven’t I said I’d 
want my mother 
and my sister to 
meet you? I am 
not mistaking you 
—and you are 
not mistaking me. 
We're children — 
that’s all. And 
we're out of our 
playground; and 
it’s night—and a 
storm is coming 

up. Martha 

Hupp, it’s the 

storm I’m most 

afraid of.” 

She looked 
into his plead- 
ing, kindly 
eyes. 

“T too am 
lonely — so!” 
she whispered. 
“Why, I am 

so lonely that 
I’m trying to make 

myself believe that 
you're a real Fairy 
Prince.” 

“At eight o’clock, then,” 
said Rogers, and went his 
way. 


ARTHA HUPP slipped 
through the outer door 
of the little restaurant. at 
eight o'clock. She had 
touched her hair, somehow, 


a princess. Her lips were “t's a year since the landlady into a newer and fluffier- ra- 
drooping at the corners, and showed me into my room—and diance. Though her street 
she - was trembling—trem- until to-night I’ve never talked to garments were shabby, she 
bling almost all the time, be- anybody for ten minutes since the wore them in such fashion 


cause she was afraid, and be- ‘day I came.” 


that they did not seem old 
and worn. But her piquant 
face showed the most remarkable of changes. 
Rogers had seen such a look on the face of 
one starting upon some great and perhaps 
sad adventure. Under the white stare of 
the door-lamp it showed a look of wonder. 

“T live in Mellow Hill,” she said. “I don’t 
know why they call it that—there’s no hill, 
certainly. Maybe the houses are mellowed 
by age. They’re dingy enough. It’s not so 
far—not too far to walk. If you like, you 
may take me—home.” 
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-: For a moment the girl hesitated: on the 
word “home.” Then she hurried it out. 

“IT suppose you wouldn’t go—go to a— 
show—or a movie, or something—first?” 

He was hurt by her scrutiny. 

“You don’t mean that,” she said gently. 
“Remember, we’re in River Valley now. And 
you've met me for the first time at one of 
your sister’s parties. I’m the friend of one 
of her friends—the out-of-town friend that 
River Valley society had been expecting. 
And you're to have the honor of walking 
sedately down the street with me to my 
friend’s home.” She laughed a little bitterly 
as she stressed the word “honor.” 

“T thought—you know I meant—” 

“Oh, you River Valley boy, your tongue 
stammers so. But I understand.” 

They walked several blocks in silence and 
slowly, after the River Valley manner. AI- 
most Rogers thought the pleasant fiction was 
true—that they were in River Valley. Then 
they passed the door of a noisy variety thea- 
ter. In the green flare of the light Rogers 
saw the girl’s lip curl. Without looking at 
the crowd about the door they hurried on. 
Then they came to a church and passed that, 
and Martha’s lips drooped and quivered. 

“The spires of the churches in River Val- 
ley are not as high as this one,” Rogers said. 

But she reminded him gently: “We are 
in River Valley. We should have gone in. 
Listen! It is choir-practice. I guess—I 
guess we could have gone to choir-practice 
back there—back home!” 

The clear, high note of the soprano was 
lifting now in the finale of an aria. Below, 
in the potent middle range, the organist was 
weaving his subtle, solemn harmonies. Now 
the pleading floated up and up till it reached 
the very front door of heaven. A pause fol- 
lowed; then came the heavy, tumultuous 
thunders of the great brazen pipes; and a 
tenor voice rang out like a lost soul crying 
for mercy at the furthest throne of grace. 


HEY could not talk after that. They 
went on and on. The girl clung to 
Rogers’ arm. The streets were darker now, 
and narrower. The dark shade of unlighted 
night fell on them. At the crossings the 
arc-lights were small and flickering. In the 
black of the block there were large, unlighted 
houses, poking up their blunt heads dully. 
The cashier lady drooped in her walk, and 
Rogers guessed that her eyes were full of 
tears. Suddenly the girl paused before an 
apartment-house stoop. 

“I live here. Isn’t it dreadful? Is your 
home worse than this? I thank you for com- 
ing with me.” She repeated her thought: 
“T have been frightfully alone, too.”’ 

,She started from him, running up the step, 
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up the dim stairway. And he called to her 
She came back at once, timidly, doubtfully- 
just as a River Valley girt would have done. 

“You didn’t ask my given name,” he sai: 
softly. “In River Valley they do that, you 
know—sometimes on the very first night— 
or when—when the talk sort of languishes.” 

She laughed. Rogers thought it was the 
most beautiful laugh he had ever heard—onl; 
there was a sad sort of undernote in it that 
hurt. 

“Oh, Mr. Rogers,” she said, mimicking 
the prim formality of River Valley, “you 
haven’t told me your given name.” 

“It’s Stephen, Miss Hupp—Stephen. Do 
you know what Stephen means?” 

Even in the dim area he could see her 
shake her head. 

“No—Stephen!” 

“In River Valley, Martha, it means— 
steadfast!” 

In very truth she was gone this time— 
flying up the stairway, flitting swiftly through 
dark doors. She had vanished—not looking 
back once. 

But that evening Rogers found his room 
altogether a different place. It was no longer 
dejected and barren. The red wall-paper no 
longer mocked him. It was—it was a tol- 
erable habitation. And that was what a gir! 
could do. 

Rogers got out his drawings and his mod- 
els and worked at them with an energy that 
had not been his for weeks. His pulses were 
leaping and singing. Before he slept, in the 
strange, subjective dark, in that quiet place 
where the spirit accounts to itself for the 
deeds done in the body, Rogers took an in- 
ventory. And all the ghosts of loneliness 
fled. He went to sleep satisfied. 


et day the real story began all over 


again. Martha Hupp was expecting 
Rogers when he came forward after luncheon 
with his check. He had come a long dis- 
tance for that luncheon. All morning he had 
hurried through with his tasks. And he had 
pictured Martha’s look of expectation. Re- 
peatedly he had visualized her dainty, down- 
curved lips and her brightening eyes. Now 
he stood before her, devouring every detail 
of a personality that had suddenly begun to 
appeal to him more than anything else in his 
big-city world. 

How subtly different this girl was from 
the girls he had once thought of—from Molly 
Vaughn, for instance, in the old days back 
home! But Molly Vaughn had never looked 
like Martha Hupp. And now he could feel 
the girl’s very spirit brightening under the 
touch of his glances. Her color was high; 
her dress was somehow altered. Little lights 
were burning in her cheeks, like candles in 


























































































ivory sconces. No—not that, her cheeks 
were like white lilies with jewels on fire be- 
hind them. , ea 

“Last night meant a very great deal to 
me,” Rogers said with quaint directness. 

But she diverted the thought. 

“Was the luncheon good? Oh, but I for- 
get! In River Valley this is not luncheon; 
it’s dinner!” 

He laughed. “This dinner has seemed 
like a banquet.” 

“T told—I told one of the girls at the 
table where you sat that you were an old 
friend from the country.” 

“I thank you for that!” 

“But it was not altogether an untruth. 
Molly Vaughn used to say—” 

Rogers gave a great step forward. 

“So then—you know Molly Vaughn?” 

“T was Molly Vaughn’s greatest friend long 
ago,” the cashier lady said simply. “But she 
has forgotten—the River Valley people have 
changed. There was a reason. They thought, 
—Molly thought,—but they were wrong, all 
wrong. Still, there are misunderstandings 
that stick. Molly wouldn’t remember me 
now—not if you were to take me into her 
cozy little front parlor and say, ‘Howdy, 
Mary V., see what I’ve brought you.’ ” 

She would not go on. 

“Molly was sister Elva’s friend in those 
ages ago. Elva is dead now,” Rogers mused. 
“So you knew Elva.” 

“No—I think she was not in River Valley 
then. And you were in Tech.” 

“I am sorry you aren’t friends with Molly 
any more.” 

“T did not mean to mention her. I visited 
her once—I lived in that little town on Squir- 
rel Creek. There was a misunderstanding.” 

Again the stream of people with checks 
interrupted them. This time it seemed to 
Rogers that hundreds came hurrying by. 
When they were gone, the subject would not 
come up again. She was a River Valley girl 
in reality. Oh, well! 

“T am getting off to-night at seven-thirty,” 
the girl from home said. But she did not 
add that she had bought the privilege by serv- 
ing an extra hour. ‘“To-night,. perhaps, we 
may go to a movie—or to a library?” 

She laughed whimsically. 

“Any place,” urgeck Rogers. 

“On the second night in River Valley they 
do usually go to the theater—or any place.” 

“And without a chaperon,” he added 
gravely. 

“But only in River Valley.” 


HEY did go to a theater. It was a rosy- 
posy, drowsy bit of melodrama, but the 
piece .was acted startlingly well, and coaxed 
their laughter and tears. They had known 
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each other for two days; yet they could gos- 
sip about the stresses of the play as freely 
as children. . Instinctively they understood 
that the reason for that lay in their youth. 
When Rogers bade Martha Hupp good-by 
at her door, he found that he was holding 
her hand. Apparently she was unconscious 
of the fact. Besides, they were both from 
River Valley. 

In a month they were old friends and knew 
a great deal about each other’s histories— 
that is, Rogers knew something of the girl’s 
early life, and she knew something of his. 
What she did not know was that Rogers was 
not working for hire in the big factory, but 
that he was engaged in a special study of cer- 
tain machines the improvement of which was 
ardently sought by great factory people. 
If he succeeded in doing that which he hoped 
to do, he would win a fortune. 

Of Martha’s first year in the city they 
often talked. Sometimes the unvarnished re- 
cital of Martha’s woes brought clouds of fury 
to Rogers’ brow. It had been mighty hard 
work for her to live. She had nearly starved 
before she found work. Once she had been 
very ill and could not afford the services of 
a physician. But somehow she had man- 
aged—somehow she had got along. 

“You’ve driven the loneliness away for- 
ever, Martha,” he told her one day. 

“And you, Stephen the steadfast—you 
have brought to me brightness.” 

“And safety, maybe?” 

“Oh, yes—and safety.” 

They were walking in a little park. One 
of the few “afternoons off” that the girl 
could have and still retain her position was 
making the day happy for them. 

Suddenly Rogers said: “I wonder if you 
care for me?” 

She leaned toward him, her eyes large and 
bright with an inner peace. 

“You know—” But she did not finish her 
sentence. And for some reason he failed to 
grasp the bigness of the moment. She drew 
back shivering a little. Then she completed 
her thought differently. ‘““You know that all 
the River Valley girls used to be crazy about 
you.” 

They talked over this soft impeachment, 
wrangling laughingly. They sat on a bench 
that was devoted to the lovers of that neigh- 
borhood.' From ‘time immemorial River Val- 
ley boys and girls have talked. about such 
foolish and such dangerous matters. 

“You're a dear little friend,” said the boy 
at last. 

“I’m a tired little friend, anyhow,” coun- 
tered the girl with a queer gray note in her 
voice. 

And that was their last afternoon together 
—for a long time. 


” 
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The lady of the house called some word of cheerful oe a in a moment her maid appeared at the door. 
-... “Stephen!” 


T= thing that happened was not alto- 


gether unlooked for. It was the big ma- 
chine that brought the woe—the machine 
that chewed up bright bits of steel and made 
them over into smaller machines only a little 
less marvelous than the big machine that 
was their creator. Somewhere in the whirl- 
ing wheels of the big machine’s life a canker 
of reaction fastened—some bolt or screw or 
little sharp finger of steel rebelled and com- 
plained and halted at last in its endless task. 
The. experts of the great factory were wild 
with dismay because reaction brought disas- 
ter, and because this was no time for delay 
of any sort.-- The-Government was needing 
the work this machine could turn out. 


At the hour of the post-mortem of the 
many tons of shining junk came Rogers’ 
glory. Standing in the midst of a roomful of 
men who knew. about such things,. Rogers 
showed them his plans and models. . River 
Valley boy though he was, Rogers made the 
great men listen to him; and moment after 
moment he piled up his evidence. . He told 
them that he could build a machine that 
would never have those sullen periods of 
helpless reaction. There was a certain pos- 
sibility of simplicity, working on a broad 
order and revolutionizing all that had hith- 
erto been thought about such machines, which 
would save millions of dollars in the way of 
time. 
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They listened to him doubtfully at first. 
Experts and superintendents have no stom- 
ach for cold teaching from a country boy. 
But at last a kind of admiration for his 
stupendous idea and equally stupendous nerve 
overcame them. It was not long until he was 
seated in the private office of the great man 
whose word was law about things pertaining 
to all the factories of this particular kind in 
the country. And Rogers talked and illus- 
trated and talked again. To the boy it 
seemed hours before he could complete his 
arguments. It was quite dark, indeed, before 
there came the expected silence, followed by 
the concise Napoleonic command. 

“You go back home to your private work- 
shop or laboratory, Mr. Rogers—go back 
home to-night. There is not a single moment 
to be lost. Go back home and build us the 
machine. Work night and day over it. If 
you can do what you think you can do, we 
will look after every need you may ever have 
in this world. But you must not wait a 
single hour. If I understand you, you have 
already made most of the necessary plans and 
castings—you have only lacked some of the 
— things you came up here to think 
out?” 

That was it, Rogers assured him. 

“Then—hurry.” 

Rogers hurried. In his intense preoccupa- 
tion he forgot that he had not dined. Within 
an hour he was packing like mad. Within 
three hours he was leaving the city for River 
Valley. 


OW comes the dazing, almost unbeliev- 

able part of this piece of history. For 
days, for a week, maybe, the thought of 
Martha Hupp was swept out of the mind of 
Stephen Rogers, even as the old, childish 
things of youth are washed out of the mind 
of a man who suddenly finds himself busy 
with wide and important phases of adult life. 
She had retired like a dim vision from his 
mental horizon—she had passed beyond the 
sky-line. Besides, with his coming back to 
his native fields, the hall-bedroom atmos- 
phere and hopeless life it begot disappeared. 
Familiar faces he had known from child- 
hood once more crowded around him. And 
they crowded so that after a little while the 
phantasm of his year in town was crowded 
out. The city grew indistinct, save as he 
focused his attention on it through the ma- 
chine at which he was now feverishly work- 
ing. The country was his real home. 

One night Rogers sat up in bed suddenly. 
It was the first time he had thought of 
Martha Hupp—what a funny name! He had 
never written to her—or had he written to 
her? Wasn’t that strange? And once, driven 
by loneliness, he had almost asked the girl 
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to marry him. Think of that! In the impor- 
tant urge of his work he had almost forgot- 
ten a girl who had been the bright spot in a 
very drab bit of his life! 

He climbed out of bed at once and wrote 
a letter. But it was not a very good letter. 
He tore it up and wrote another. This one 
did not please him, either. He sighed, and 
sat looking at the white paper. He tried to 
conjure up the piquant -face of the girl that 
had seemed necessary to his happiness only a 
few weeks before. Already the outlines of 
that face were a trifle indistinct. Again he 
struggled with his pen. 

After this he wrote conscientiously to Mar- 
tha Hupp. It was a duty—and he would not 
slack any duty in the world. The recruiting 
station—the army—knew he would not slack. 
They had put him at his more important 
work. He would do also this private and 
personal task he had once set for himself. 

So Rogers described to Martha the village 
life they both knew so well. He told her 
shamelessly that he was not as lonely as he 
had been in town. He said that it was much 
more delightful to live in River Valley than 
in the factory slums of a great city, where 
the life destroyed people, blood and bones. 
He was working hard on his wonderful ma- 
chine. It would soon be finished. Things 
were working out better than he had ex- 
pected. He would be coming back to town 
with it some day. It would take several 
weeks to install it. Then he was going back 
to the country forever. Or if they would let 
him, he was going to try for the army once 
more. He spoke vaguely—very vaguely— 
of the good times they had had in the past. 

But through all the drift of the writing 
was the drift of a man whose mind is most 
upon other things. The press of labor was 
driving him. Day and night were erasing 
the beauty of Martha’s dimly remembered 
face. She would be waiting for him when he 
went back, he supposed. Yes, he would in- 
stall the machine; he would make sure it was 
working as it was intended to work; he 
would look up Martha casually—and so on, 
to the end. One might call that colossal ego- 
tism; and again, one might call it something 
elsé—something like selfishness. 


ND Martha Hupp, waiting, counting 

money, fending off the undesirable ones 
who desired her, musing, dreaming—Martha 
Hupp, a River Valley girl herself, knew the 
lure of “back home,” and how it had caught 
and conquered Rogers. “Stephen the stead- 
fast!” That was good! She smiled at that. 
But her smile went white. And when the 
next fat slug paid for his dinner and whim- 
pered, “Oh, you dolly-doll, be my candy at 
the variety to-night,” she smiled again. 
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For a while Martha Hupp wrote little flut- 
tering letters to Rogers. Did he remember 
that first long walk in the dark streets? And 
how he had wanted her to go to a show that 
very first night? And the church they had 
passed where the choir was practicing? And 
how lovely the star-singing music was? They 
say that the soprano of that choir lost her 
voice. There was a story afloat in some of 
the papers that the tenor had loved her—and 
had gone to the front. He never came back. 
And she could sing no more her arias that 
knocked at heaven’s gate. 

They were fluttering little letters, indeed. 
Finally they ceased to come. Meanwhile 
a bad year was beginning in the city. Work 
along some lines grew scarce. Everybody 
couldn’t be making munitions. The war was 
shaking everything up by the roots. Busi- 
ness was being tilted on its dollar-dazzled 
throne. Many people were thrown out of 
employment, and faded out of the ways that 
had once been familiar. Martha Hupp was 
one of these. 


BR OGERS came back to his city place at 
last. The wonderful and unusual ma- 
chine came with him in express cars, guarded 
by experts. Now came the arduous hours 
and anxieties of installation. Although he 
did not have to do so crude and common a 
thing now, he nevertheless sought his old 
dilapidated boarding-house in the factory 


slums, and his hall bedroom with its staring 


red wall-paper. Rogers was a man who ran 
pretty evenly in grooves. His ways of life 
made great ditches in his consciousness. He 
followed the ruts. 

But after a few days of work and healthy 
weariness, the same old sickness of the city 
began to come over the River Valley boy. 
Long-forgotten uneasinesses crowded down 
upon him. Vague pictures of the past flamed 
out on his mind’s canvas. And after a little 
Martha came back, clearly, piquantly, even 
gloriously. And Rogers made a bad day’s 
work for those who were trying to help him. 

So, then, he had really been in love with 
the girl, after all. And he had acted like a 
poltroon—a maker and breaker of a girl’s 
confidence. Well, then—he was a liar. He 
had made love halfway to a girl because he 
was lonely; and he had gone away and per- 
mitted himself to forget her. Now he was 
back again. In the dirt and grime of the 
factory he could curse himself for a fickle 
soul, and worthy of no one. Now her face 
came clearly before him. and he could see 
' that her eyes were smiling, their old alluring, 
hopeful, restful smile. In that moment he 
knew that he needed Martha Hupp in his life 
—needed her forever. No machine would 
ever make him forget that again. 


To think thus was to act. Rogers went in 
his first free hour to the old restaurant where 
Martha had been the cashier lady. The 
dingy little room was dingier than ever, he 
thought. But there was a new cashier lady 
at the desk by the cash-register. This girl 
had butterfly-blond hair and baby lips. As 
Rogers approached, she was talking to a slug. 

“Oh, sure, Boldness, I'll be there. Eight- 
fifteen’s the limit. I just love those shows— 
and the supper, eh?” 

She gave Rogers a cool stare. He was no 
regular diner. He looked like a “hick” from 
the country. No, she hadn’t seen a Miss 
Hupp. No, she didn’t know a thing about 
her—‘rilly.” She supposed she had left that 
part of town. He might call the manager; 
possibly he would know. 

The manager did not know. He had been 
forced to get another cashier. Miss Hupp 
was always offending the trade. She wouldn’t 
give anybody a civil smile or an extra word. 

Rogers understood. So he went to the 
old apartment-house. The shaky landing and 
the grimy stoop brought up thoughts that 
made him frown. No man cares to think of 
the girl he means to marry cooped up in a 
place like that. 

The landlady to whom Rogers appealed 
eyed him with deep and distressful suspicion. 

“Tf you're an officer, you just toddle on— 
see? I aint seen that girl lately. She’s gone. 
And I wish she’d left long before she did. 
She was always behind with her rent—and 
kept putting me off. Say, tell me what’s 
she done?” 

“T’m no officer,” said Rogers. “But I want 
to know all there is to tell.” 

“She was poor pay—mis’able poor pay.” 
As a final bit of triumphant satisfaction she 
added: “Nobody can beat me outa rent. 
When she couldn’t raise the last, I took her 
things. But—laws, they weren’t noways val- 
uable. They hardly brought a cent.” 

Rogers put his foot through the closing 
door, and forced it open. 

“Where has she gone?” he urged. 
must know—and you must tell me.” 

The woman grinned at him like an ogre— 
toothless, unkempt, evil in her mirth. 

“Oh, Lord—hear him ask me that! Where 
do they go? And how do I know? Must I 
chase down every pretty face and empty 
pocketbook ?” 

The door slammed viciously. 


A= it was Gilligan—big, stupidly ma- 
chinery-cunning, remote from all the 
tolerable conventions, and not understanding 
nor caring for subtle fineness—it was Gilli- 
gan who worked-beside Rogers, who noticed 
the trouble that was on the inventor’s face. 
It seemed to him wise to comment on it. 


“You 
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“Here y’are ag’in, lookin’ ail hang-dog. 
What’s the use 0’ bein’ lonesome? It cuts 
down a fella’s average. I aint lonesome no 
more. I got the dandiest little Jane you ever 
seen. Like I was tellin’ you oncet! I met 
her down to one o’ them South Side dances. 
I says to her: ‘Oh, you white posy, who you 
been lookin’ fer, anyhow?’ An’ she comes 
back: ‘Hello, Mister P’liteness, I ben jist 
waitin’ fer you.’ ” 

Rogers looked at the big, stupid, crude 
face, the crude mind that was so cunning 
about machinery looking out at him—and 
he sav a certain lofty kindness there. 

“TI suppose you’d better take me along with 
you, Gilligan. Are you going to a dance 
to-night?” 

No, Mister and Missus Gilligan didn’t go 
to dances any more. They were married, 
you see. A fella always gets married when 
he sees the right little piece o’ calico. But 
wouldn’t Rogers come home with him that 
evening? The Missus was certainly some 
cook. Between them he was sure he and the 
Missus could talk Rogers out of the dumps. 
Still maybe now that Rogers was getting on 
in the world, he wouldn’t care to mingle 
with— 

It was all hard work, but Rogers decided 
to go; and they clattered out on a car for 
miles and miles. The car-ride he didn’t like, 
for it gave him time to think. Nothing now 
seemed to keep him from thinking of Mar- 
tha. He had hunted the town over for her, 
prowling about for hours in all sorts of 
places. But it was no good. And last night 
he had dreamed about her. He thought 
she was in the city—starving. Suddenly he 
had passed her. On her face was the wander- 
ing, feeble stare of the helpless. She did 
not see him; yet her chalky, changed features 
smote him even in the dream. He called to 
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her: “Martha! Martha!” But it was no use. 
She went on like a ghost, threading the 
crowds. Oh, well—he’d better whip himself 
out of this thing. 


RS. GILLIGAN met them at the door— 

smiling, questioning, a little slangy, but 
with a new dignity resting on her. Pros- 
perity sat upon her like a picture-hat. In 
these days machinists’ wives might almost 
be queens, because their husbands made 
“such good money.” Rogers could see that 
the South Side dancing-clubs were now things 
remote to the Gilligans. 

The lady of the house, pausing in her du- 
ties of hospitality, bethought her suddenly of 
duties of the kitchen. She called backward 
some word of cheerful direction, and in a 
moment her maid appeared at the door. 

Love, of course, knows no such things as 
scrambles. Everything that followed was a 
pure grace and beauty. 

“Stephen!” ; 

This time—at this big moment—Rogers 
did not blunder. He lifted Martha Hupp off 
the floor with one mighty sweep of the arm. 
And he kissed her cheek, neck and lips. 

“She was a River Valley girl, Stephen. 
They are River Valley people—I thought 
you wouldn’t mind,” said Martha Hupp 
faintly. ‘And they have such wonderful big 
hearts!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilligan—the name is Irish, 
but the brogue was lost a century ago— 
looked on with amazed approval. 

“Now, now!” said Mrs. Gilligan in a sur- 
prisingly low and gentle voice. “I bet I gotta 
chase down another want ad. This servant- 
problem’s something awful!” 

“Servant, nothin’!” replied Mr. Gilligan. 
“I bet that machine chews up steel to- 
morrow!” 
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A Desert Mother 


A POWERFUL DRAMA OF 
THE MODERN WEST 


By William Chester Estabrook 


T was spring on Arizona’s Rillito. The 
rough slopes of the adjacent desert, 
known as “the wash,” throbbed like a 
rose garden with the glow of purple and 

yellow butkhorn cactus, and the scarlet and 
gold of desert poppies. Swaying ocatilla 
flaunted plumes of flame, and the yucca lifted 
proudly its glory of ivory-white bells. Mil- 
lions of slender green fingers of mesquite 
bloom scattered a honeyed sweetness that 
mingled oddly with the acrid odor of the full- 
flowered creosote bush. 

The vernal awakening had come with 
amazing speed even for that semitropical 
desert. Bloom had burst like a sunrise upon 
monotonous gray-eyed growth—a seeming 
anomaly in the limitless wastes! 

It is a land, however, of anomalies and 
contrarieties; infinitely tender in some as- 
pects, infinitely cruel in others; at times 
vaunting a ghastly ugliness, at other times 
revealing a transcendental beauty—a land to 
be hated in the beginning and loved in the 
end. 

As for its dwellers, a few there are of 
sound body and unharassed mind, whom 
chance has brought here and who love the 
desert for itself and remain forever under its 
spell. But for the most part they who dwell 
here are those whom the Great White De- 
spoiler has touched with an indelible touch. 
They are exiles who have come from a coun- 
try of green fields and sloping hills and sweet 
meadows to this land of sullen wastes; who 
have given honest wells and murmuring 
streams for the alkali fluid of creaking wind- 
mills and the seepage of rivers that skulk 
underground. 

Among them are women who do a man’s 
work and their own, who match their 
strength and wit not against the desert alone 
but against the craft of those always to be 
found where illness demands its inexorable 
sacrifice; against the cupidity of the usurer 
and the pseudo-optimism of the investment 
shark who is angling for the last asset. 

To the Rillito young Bannister had come 
adventuring, and had stayed because he loved 


it and a girl he had found there. To-day 
with the spirit of the season running riot in 
his veins, he more fervently than ever 
thanked his stars that he had come. He 
meant to stay. Already he had chosen his 
home, a little adobe house which, enmeshed 
in the blue-gray translucency of the after- 
noon’s haze of heat, was as pink as a block 
of coral. 

He turned in his saddle and looked back at 
it. Three years ago he had ridden up to it 
and had read with the amused curiosity of 
a stranger in a strange country the notice 
laboriously traced on its door: 


Tle kill enny man I ketch on this home- 
stead when I git out. 
PHIL. Gratz. 


Bannister was proud of the improvements 
he had made. The adobe fence and porch 
which he had added were now overrun with 
roses. A clump of shrubs shaded the south 
windows. Oleander and _bird-of-paradise 
bushes dotted the gravelly yard. A Virginia 
creeper, rioting along a woven wire, had al- 
most encircled the windmill supports. The 
desert which is kind only to earth of its 
own earth had weathered the smooth plas- 
tered walls to the soft pinks and grays of its 
autumn sunsets. 

Bannister had the habit of turning like 
this in the trail to contemplate the house be- 
fore dropping down into the world of mes- 
quite beyond. Never had it seemed so at- 
tractive, so lovable. In a few weeks he 
would prove up on the claim which Gratz 
had forfeited. Then he would marry Tess 
and bring her here—Tess whom Gratz had 
sworn no man but himself should possess. 

The boy’s every thought and act for al- 
most three years had been shaped to the at- 
tainment of those two ends. Beyond them, 
nothing mattered—not even Gratz. 

In his youthful fearlessness and optimism 
he had persisted in minimizing the threat 
which still lurked beneath the thick brown 
paint on his front door. 

“Ye’ve got yer nerve, fer a tenderfoot,” 
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old Brack Runnels, the usurer, had remarked 
sarcastically, after having failed to frighten 
Bannister into giving the homestead over to 
him for a pittance. “Ye take yer life in yer 
hands.” 

“I’m not worryin’,’ was Bannister’s care- 
less rejoinder. 

He felt strangely different now. To-day 
the nearness of the realization of his hopes 
brought a new sense of responsibility. He 
was sobered out of his usual lighthearted 
recklessness. His straight lips tightened; his 
brown eyes grew stern. “It'll be a year be- 
fore he’s out, countin’ all the good behavior 
he can earn,” he muttered. ‘But it’s bound 
to come, and I might as well begin to plan 
to meet it.” 

A moment longer he sat looking back at 
the little coral block. Then he lifted his 
reins and rode on down the hot bitter-sweet 
trail to Tess. 


’ 


HE Widow Reber’s place was not unlike 

the others in that vicinity. Her um- 
brella trees were a little denser and taller, 
her vines thicker, her rose bushes larger, her 
cottonwoods wider-spreading because of 
their pioneer growth. But the house itself 
and the corral and the chicken yards were 
like her neighbors’ in their dual adaptation 
to the climate and to that restricted capacity 
for earning a living imposed upon a majority 
of Rillito heads of families by the relentless 
ailment that makes them prisoners there. 

About it was indubitable proof that a 
man’s hands had had no part in its begin- 
nings. Certainly no man could have set the 
posts of the older yards so crookedly or 
hung their gates so badly askew. Later 
improvements had the masculine stamp that 
Bannister had given them. 

God knows it was not even then an opu- 
lent place of abode! For a weary time, 
stark poverty had had a hold on it that was 
loosened at last only by the efforts of two 
determined women who saw nothing before 
them but fight or fall. What the redoubtable 
little mother had accomplished in the years 
Tess had been too young to help was an 
ever-growing miracle to Tess herself, as well 
as to her lover, blessed as they both were 
with abounding health and strength. 

“Knowin’ what it took, to dig my place out 
of the cactus, it sure keeps me guessin’ how 
your mother ever did it here,” was Ban- 
nister’s marveling comment. 

Tess was awaiting him in the short lane of 
umbrella trees. He swung down from the 
saddle and caught her in his arms and kissed 
her. 

“Well, it wont be long now till I'll not be 
ridin’ over here any more except to see your 
mother,” he said eagerly. 
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Her smile was one of answering happi- 
ness. The misty blue of her eyes thickened 
under the ardor of his look in the way he 
loved so well. She slipped free from one 
of his hands and caught the other in both 
hers, holding it for a passionate instant 
against her oval brown cheek. 

“We must come every day, Joe,” she said. 
“She’ll be so lonesome.” 

“Sure! Aint she home from town yet?” 

“‘No—she started late.” 

The horse, which seemed as much at home 
as its master, went familiarly down the jane 
to the thick grass in the shade of the wind- 
mill tank. 

“I’m not one of the fellows you read 
about who can’t eat when they’re in love,” 
Bannister laughed a few minutes later when 
he had established himself on the porch be- 
fore the tray which she had insisted on 
bringing. “Seems like the longer I love, 
the hungrier I get! If the love keeps growin’, 
you'll have a time cookin’ for me after 
a while, sweetheart.” 

She stood looking down at him adoringly. 
He was so comely, so clean, so strong, so 
fine, and he loved her so wholly! Coming 
into her life after Gratz, who for the short 
time he had been unsuspected of any vil- 
lainy, had inflicted himself upon her with 
coarse, desperate persistency, the boy had 
been like a first spring breeze that set a- 
tremble all the flowers of her heart. 

Even so, she had fought stubbornly, 
bravely, against his advance, fully conscious 
of the danger he invited. And when love 
had come,—love that would not be denied,— 
she had besought him to relinquish the home- 
stead and her and escape the trap which 
circumstances had contrived for him. 

“Go away,” she had begged over and over 
in the first wonderful days of their acknowl- 
edged love. “Give me up, honey. You're 
too young to tie yourself to the desert, any- 
how. And after a while you'll find some 
girl who isn’t under a threat as I am.” 

In the beginning he made light of her 
anxiety; then he refused to listen to it, and 
she at last succumbed to what her heart 
hungered for, lulling her fears by the hope 
that the cloud which hung on their horizon 
would somehow drift away. 


ep brought a piece of table-linen on- 
which she was stitching an elaborate R 
and seated herself opposite him. Her un- 
conscious housewifely air and the symbolism 
of the embroidered letter stirred delectably 
all his domestic instincts. 

“T spoke to your mother about that oak 
dining-room set in the window at Stein- 
feldt’s,” he said, “I hope she wont forget 
to take a look at it.” 
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“She never forgets anything. But isn’t 
that too expensive for us, dear?” 

“Not if you want it,” he replied, with the 
bold indifference to expense of the pro- 
spective husband. 

Her hand stole out to meet his above the 
tray, and a tender little smile continued to 
hover about her lips after she had resumed 
her needle. 

“What are you thinkin’ about?” he de- 
manded tenderly. 

“About my father and you. Mother was 
talking of him the other day. She doesn’t 
do it often. It hurts so—even after all 
these years. I was only a baby when he 
died, you know. Something about our love 
reminded her of theirs, and so she talked of 
him to me. It’s curious how alike love is, 
and yet how different. I think Father must 
have been like you,” she added fondly. 

“But there never was any love like ours!” 
he protested. 

She smiled indulgently. “When I think 
how little I deserve it, and how Mother has 
suffered and slaved without love, I feel that 
I’m a wretch to leave her alone, even if 
we're only a mile away.” 

“She wont come with us, you know, so 
there’s no use trying any more to talk her 
into it. I’ve always wondered, till you told 
me how devoted she was to your father, 
why she never married again. I'll bet it 
wasn’t because she didn’t have plenty of 
chances.” 

She looked at him suddenly, with eyes 
strangely stern. 

“There was one proposal! I knew nothing 
of it for years. She kept it to herself, just 
as she kept everything she thought would 
worry me. When she refused it, he pro- 
posed—other terms; he had a mortgage on 
everything we possessed. She ordered him 
from the house. Oh, the week that followed 
when she went scurrying about in a panic 
from place to place for the money to meet 
that hateful debt. And all the while I 
didn’t know!” 

He had set the tray down and was staring 
at her. “Do you mean Runnels?” he asked. 

She nodded. Her blue eyes were almost 
black. 

“The old devil!” he cried aghast. 


Me waited till his anger had abated. 
“The things she’s had to meet—nobody 
will ever know,” she said. “I remember 
once, during a storm, when something went 
wrong with the windmill and she had to 
climb to the top of the tower to fix it. So 
often I think of her as she looked up there 
clinging to the platform, the wind whipping 
her and threatening to topple the big wheel 
over. I stood by the window and watched 
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her, too scared to cry. I was only a little 

ing. And when she came down, panting 
for breath, with her hand over her heart 
in that way she has, I was more frightened 
than ever. I think it must have been about 
that time that I began to wish for a father 
or a brother. So often it has been the men 
she has had to fight here on the wash, not 
the sick ones, but two or three well ones 
— hang about like ravens, preying on the 
sick.” 

He rose, and coming around to her chair, 
leaned over and pressed his face to hers. 

“That’s the reason we’re so glad for you, 
honey,” she said, adding quiveringly. “But 
it’s not right for us to be glad, knowing 
what it puts you under. It isn’t right.” 

His mind still refused to leave Runnels. 
“The old devil!” he repeated ragefully. “He 
ought to be hanged on general principles! 
I heard the other day that he knew all along 
who shot that cattleman at Casa Grande 
before Gratz was sent up, and that when 
Gratz comes out, he'll be under Runnels’ 
thumb.” 

“Let’s talk 
shivered. 

“No, we wont! 
of pleasanter folks and things to 
about.” 


me they were discussing her future 
and their own, Mrs. Reber herself was 
hurrying frantically from town, her eggs un- 
sold, her marketing forgotten. 

She was a thin, small woman of forty-six, 
with an odd twist of the torso which brought 
her right shoulder a little in advance of her 
more sloping, weaker left one. When she 
bent forward to urge her horse, her plain 
gingham dress pulled away from her neck, 
disclosing under her prematurely white, up- 
drawn hair, that tense appearance of the 
mastoid bones which, though the shoulders 
be ever so square, absolves one from many 
questions in this barren land of healing 
where everybody understands. Her face, 
bronzed by years of desert weather, was 
now almost as ashen as the dust raised by 
the shuffling feet of her reluctant old horse. 
Poignant anxiety showed in the eyes which 
in her youth had been as wistfully blue as 
Tess’ own. 

On past the big sanitarium, glittering salt- 
white in its grove of peppers and palms, past 
the town’s scattering purlieus of canvas 
housts on straggling streets of ailing, she 
went, plying her catsclaw gad, pushing fran- 
tically, foolishly on the lines, coaxing the 
old bay in the breathless tones of a scared 
child. But when she had reached the end- 
less expanse of creosote bush now in the 
full glory of its golden bloom, she ceased 
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whipping suddenly and straightened. “I 
must keep my head! I must!” she said. 
How often in her twenty years’ struggle for 
life and a living had she said just that! 
When, her money almost gone and her health 
only partially restored, she had taken up 
the first homestead on the wash; the night 
she had defended her lonely door from the 
assault of two drunken Mexicans; again, 
with Runnels; when some strange disease 
had depleted her poultry-yards of their last 
fowl; when Tess was laid low with the fever; 
when she had first sensed the inevitable 
outcome of Bannister’s courtship and all it 
entailed—a thousand times she had said it; 
but never had she said it so bewilderedly. 

She clasped her hands tightly in her lap 
after permitting the lines to slip through to 
the buckle. The old horse sighed grate- 
fully and fell into a walk. 

Her reiterated “I must!” seemed to have 
lost its magic. Her mind went whirling 
dazedly from futile plan to futile plan, 
bringing up again and again in utter chaos 
when Tess’ love, Tess’ happiness, Tess’ fu- 
ture, were depending merely on the pull of 
a trigger. 

She had reached that part of the wash 
where the thin white dust worn from the 
outcropping caliche gives way to sandy soil, 
when there was the sound of a quick- 
moving vehicle approaching from the rear. 
She peered out through the small glass of 
the buggy top at an old man sprawled across 
a swaying buckboard drawn by two mules. 

She pulled her horse to the right to make 
room for passing. Her eyes narrowed; her 
right shoulder lifted by a finger’s breadth. 

The mules came rattling alongside but fell 
into step with her horse at a powerful jerk 
from their driver. 

“Howdy do, Mis’ Reber,” Runnels said, 
turning and peering into the buggy. 

It was the first time since she had can- 
celed the instrument of his long menace and 
twisted the paper to bits before hing that 
he had dared speak to her. ; 

She pretended to busy herself with giving 
a still wider margin of the trail. 

“T see our old neighbor has got par- 
doned out,” he observed, meeting her open 
rebuff with a sort of contemptuous amia- 
bility. “I reckoned mebbe ye mightn’t hev 
heerd it. It was sort of unexpected.” 

She looked at him coolly, fighting desper- 
ately for self-control. 

“T’ve heard,” she said quietly. 

“Oh, hev ye? Been to town, then?” 


HE let her silence give affirmation. That 

he had been forestalled plainly dis- 
appointed him, and he was as plainly dis- 
concerted at her apparent indifference. 
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He uncrossed his amazingly long legs and 
brought the foot that projected over the 
dash back to its mate. The movement dis- 
closed a sockless, bony, cinnamon-colored 
ankle that was as glazed and hairless as a 
lizard’s belly. His hands were of the same 
texture, and the skin of his face was like 
the skin of his hands. His hair was the 
color of the dust that covered his unkempt 
clothes to their last stitch, and his eyes 
were only a shade darker than his cinnamon- 
colored skin, their arcs alone yielding any 
trace of senility. A vile, greedy, crafty, 
treacherous, lightning-quick old man, pos- 
sessed of influence political and otherwise, 
that made his enmity an unpleasant thing. 
The desert had been kind to him, as inex- 
plicably kind as it is to its rattlesnakes and 
its Gila monsters. 

He spat across the outside wheels and 
turned to her gloatingly. 

“Tt’s all over Tucson, what he ’lows to do. 
I reckon ye heerd that too? But it aint 
no more’n ye’ve knowed all along. I seen 
him myself, fer a minute, this afternoon. 
He’s goin’ out to Bannister’s to-night. He 
was drinkin’ some. Same old Phil!” 

There was a diabolical brutality in his 
rasping old voice. “Tell Bannister I'll take 
the place offen his hands any time he says 
the word—at a reasonable figger, 0’ course. 
They aint nobody else’d dare touch it. I 
reckon I’m the only man hereabouts that 
knows how to handle Phil.” 

An outstretched arm of opuntia, with its 
green joined palms and bejeweled knuckles 
of purple bloom, forced the mules suddenly 
toward the middle of the trail and locked 
the front wheels of the vehicles. 

Mrs. Reber cramped her buggy and backed. 
Runnels turned his team to the right to 
escape the arm of cactus, and the mules, 
apparently of their own accord, stopped ob- 
liquely across the trail, pocketing the horse. 

The old man made no effort to start 
them. Instead he swung about nonchalantly, 
draping his glazed ankle over the opposite 
knee. His round, cinnamon-colored eyes 
shortened their senile arcs cunningly; other- 
wise his face was expressionless. 

“Comin’ to it, t’other end about, I might 
save them young folks o’ yourn some worry, 
fer a consideration, a reasonable considera- 
tion, o’ course, Mis’ Reber. I wont say I 
will, but I might.” 

With all her loathing for him, it blazed 
upon her that he was offering her what was 
probably the only sure way out of the im- 
pending disaster. It also confirmed the re- 
port which she had heard in Tucson that it 
was through Runnels’ influence that Gratz 
had been granted his indefensible, outrageous 
pardon. 








“You mean—” she began, surprised out 
of her determined silence. 

“T mean this, s’posin’ the case: - S’posin’ 
the boy kin and will fight. What of it? If 
Phil’d fight square, the kid’d have about one 
chancet in three. Mebbe Phil’d fight square, 
and mebbe he wouldn’t. He aint over nice 
about sech things. He knows the boy’s got 
his place, and on top o’ that he thinks he’s 
gone and tuk his girl. Summin’ it all up, 
I take it that the boy’s got about as much 
chance as a rabbit ag’in’ Phil—nothin’ pre- 
ventin’. Phil’d kill him if he knowed he’d 
swing fer it the next minute. I don’t need 
tell ye that, I guess. I say, mind ye, 
nothin’ preventin’.” 

He shifted his position and leaned farther 
out toward her, and she awaited his proposi- 
tion. None of her eagerness showed in her 
face, but there was a wariness in her faded 
blue eyes. 

“When yer mortgage was runnin’, Mis’ 
Reber, ye paid me "bout a hundred and fifty 
a year. But that was to save yer place. 
Savin’ lives ort to come a leetle higher, 
*pears to me. Yer place is clear now, and 
yer chickens prosperin’. I could handle 
Phil fer—well, say, s’posin’ a thousand, all 
told, to be paid as I deliver the goods.” 

Her hands gripped the lines convulsively, 
and she caught her breath at the amount, 
and at his infamy. It was for this he had 
ebtained Gratz’s pardon! At a single stroke 
he had accomplished revenge and loot! 

She replied shakily, grasping at the first 
plan of the many she had pondered. “I 
could get the court to put him under peace- 
bonds for little or nothing,” she said. 

A high-pitched sound that was more’ cackle 
than laugh came from his skinny throat. 
“Peace-bonds! My Gawd! What’d a man 
like Phil Gratz keer fer peace-bonds!” 

“And who’d go on his bond, knowing he 
didn’t care?” she flashed, a daggerlike light 
in her eyes. 

“Oh; they’s allus people to go on a man’s 
bond,” he sneered. 

“You?” she demanded contemptuously. 

“Yes, me, if you want it straight,” he re- 
plied, his age accentuating the insolence of 
the brazen admission. 

“You'd go on his bond, knowing it would 
mean Joe’s—” 

“They aint no need of that. 
fer a-son-in-law, pay fer him.” 

She did not reply for the moment. 

He reached forward and took up the lines. 
“T reckon ye want a little time to consider,” 
he suggested. 

“To the crossroads,” she said, indicating 
a cactus-covered knoll a mile away. 

“T’ll stop fer ye there,” he said, and went 
rattling ahead. 


If ye keer 


Bape 
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HE waited for his dust to settle and then 

followed slowly. 

She pushed back her stained sailor hat 
and hastily wiped the perspiration that stood 
in big drops on her lips and forehead. Her 
hands, so steady awhile ago, trembled vio- 
lently. A raging, scalding indignation swept 
her, lashing to a fury her honest fighting 
blood. 

To raise the amount demanded of her 
seemed impossible, and to do it as it would 
have to be done, without the knowledge of 
either Tess or Joe, was more than impossible; 
it was inconceivable. There were a hundred 
ways by which the disappearance of that 
much money would be inevitably revealed 
to them, and when Joe once learned, he 
would deal not with Gratz alone but with 
Runnels as well. And did Runnels’ malign 
influence over Gratz—the character of which 
she could easily surmise—wane but for an 
hour, her slaving and saving would be -for 
naught, and the same old danger would again 
impend. 

A sudden and unconquerable determina- 
tion seized her to have done with it once for 
all, to hurry home to tell Tess and Joe to 
prepare for Gratz’s coming. The spirit of 
the feudist, a tigrish mother-love, a sense of 
outraged justice, and the bitterness of one 
who, having fought for life itself has had 
thereafter to face its exigencies against tre- 
mendous odds, conspired for the moment 
against any calmer judgment. 

Runnels had reached the knoll and stopped, 
his legs dangling over the side of the seat. 

“Well?” he questioned as she drove up. 

“We'll fight,” she said, with a brevity that 
did not conceal the fires that burned within 
| 

He made no comment, did not move; his 
expression did not change by as much as 
the flicker of a muscle. His long, bony fore- 
finger on the lines conveyed a silent message 
to the mules, and they started swiftly off. 
His legs still dangled over the side of the 
seat. As he disappeared in a turn of the 
trail, he spat a flood of tobacco juice into a 
cluster of golden poppies. 

The homeward turn in the opposite trail 
brought into view the familiar ridge of the 
wash behind which lay Mrs. Reber’s ranch. 
She knew every dip and rise of mesquite and 
grease-wood, every salt-bush clump, every 
gopher rampart of its hot, fragrant expanse. 
How she had hated it once! How slow she 
had been to succumb to its spell, even after 
it had given her back to life and a reasonable 
measure of strength and health! It was an 
habitation enforced, but she loved it. With 
its dust now settling smotheringly about her, 
she forgot its dust; with its heat beating at 
her back, she forgot its heat. She forgot 











its vast ioneliness, its nagging winds, its 
harsh waters. She remembered only its 
crystal-clear mornings, its wonderful sweet 
nights, its uncramped reaches, its kindly al- 
titudes, its marvelous healing. Mandate of 
heart and lungs had consigned her here to 
the end of her days, and except for Tess, 
she was not sorry. 

She could see the top of Bannister’s wind- 
mill where the ridge flattened to the mesa a 
mile north of her ranch. Only a week ago 
the boy had taken her and Tess to inspect 
the little adobe that he might know what 
additions to make to his rather meager 
bachelor furnishings. It was the first time 
he had called her “Mother,” and her heart 
had thrilled at the boyish endearment in his 
tones. It was as if she had suddenly found 
a son. What a wonderful afternoon it had 
been for her as well as for the lovers! It 
had given her a transient realization of her 
dream of years, to have her daughter always 
with her, happy and content, in this land 
of her exile. But when it had been over 
and they were on their way home, the old 
cloud of apprehension moved slowly across 
their sky. Gratz had been an indefinite part 
of the future then. He was like a hand at 
the throat now! 

To-night! He was coming to-night! She 
could see him as he would swagger up to the 
little adobe, bullock-shouldered but lithe as 
a tiger, with a giant’s strength and the alert- 
ness of a hawk, cruel, contemptuous of 
danger and the consequences of any act. 
Pitted against him, Joe, with his boyish 
good-nature, seemed like a child. Runnels 
was right: he’d have but little chance. 

She halted the old horse. The fires of 
her wrath went suddenly out. What had 
she been thinking of, she demanded fiercely. 
She would follow Runnels to his ranch and 
close the bargain which had been so hateful 
a little while ago but that was so welcome 
now. 

A sigh that was almost one of relief es- 
caped her only to be caught back at sight of 
a man who came loping over the crest of the 
ridge two miles to the southward, ignoring 
the beaten trail and guiding his pony skill- 
fully through the prickly desert growth. The 
swing of the bulky shoulders, the slant of 
the broad-brimmed hat! Even at that dis- 
tance she could have/picked him from a 
thousand. Gratz! 


6 leer gray of her face thinned to a mottled 
white. A fire burned deep back in her 
blue eyes, a spark like that struck from a 
stone. A new plan arose from the ruins of 
the one that had fallen. 

Measuring Gratz’s distance against her 
own, she urged her horse to its utmost. 


A DESERT MOTHER 








Baia tsi ane 


She emerged from the last thicket of mes- 
quite that hid the adobe from view. She 
had slipped forward on the seat till her knees 
pressed against the dash and the brim of 
her sailor protruded beyond the buggy top. 
Her lips were parted, her breath withheld. 
Her harassed gaze encompassed the place. 
She was the first on the ground! 

She drove hurriedly to the corral in the 
rear, and snatching from the buggy a’ piece 
of the baling-wire which is such an inevi- 
table adjunct of every vehicle’s equipment 
in this land where the sun loosens nails and 
bolts, she hurried to the back porch. The 
screen was hooked, but the kitchen door was 
open, as she had expected, knowing Ban- 
nister’s habit. She thrust the wire through 
the screen and lifting the latch, entered. 

Through the sitting-room windows she 
saw that Gratz was already half down the 
s'ope, plunging along with characteristic 
reckless surety. His long shadow—at one 
moment darting before him on the white 
barren places, at the next vanishing in the 
gray-green growth—invested him and hi3 
horse with the curious appearance of being 
suspended in the air as they advanced. 

She waited, standing tense and white, in 
the center of the little hall between the sit- 
ting room and the front bedroom. 

Everything in the house was just as they 
had left it on the occasion of their visit a 
week ago. There were the pictures as Tess 
had arranged them. the bookcase which they 
kad moved into the hall with the Papago 
baskets and vases, and the new portiéres 
they had hung—all eloquent with their joy. 

She dropped her hand mechanically to the 
table by which she stood. On it was a 
clutter of things which Bannister, in his 
boyish carelessness, had piled there: a pic- 
ture of Tess, his cap and gloves, a pipe, 
pens, a package of garden seeds, his revolver 
in its leather holster, tacks, a hammer, news- 
papers and magazines. 

The drumming gallop on the trail suddenly 
culminated in a scuffle of restraining hoofs. 
Gratz was here! 

She opened the door and stood in it. 

“J want Bannister,” he shouted, pulling 
his horse close to the gate. “Tell him to 
show hisself.” 

“He’s not here,” she replied quietly. 

He eyed her suspiciously for an instant. 
Then he said: “So he skins out and leaves 
you to face the music, does he?” 

“He doesn’t know you’re here. If he did, 
he’d be on hand. He’s no coward. But I’m 
glad he isn’t here. I want, to talk with you, 
Mr. Gratz, to talk business.” 

“T aint talkin’ business with none 0’ ye,” 
he snarled. “I’ve come fer my property.” 
She descended the steps, her eyes steady. 
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“That’s what I want to talk with you 
about. I'll buy the place and pay what you 
think is right. I’m willing to let you make 
the terms. That’s fair, isn’t it, seeing that 
you have absolutely no right in the world 
to it? Tl do it if you will go away and 
leave Tess and Joe alone. They don’t know 
I’m making you this offer. That must be a 
matter between you and me. I want my girl 
to be happy, and I don’t want Joe to have 
any trouble with you. I am asking you to 
go away and let us live our lives in peace. 
You’re a bad man, and they wont stand for 
you around here the way they used to do. 
You know that. It’s hard-earned money I’m 
cffering you; you know that too. But take 
it and go away. Leave the boy and my 
girl to their happiness. Remember your own 
mother and your sister, if you have any, 
Mr. Gratz.” 


f. VEN brute ears would have caught some- 
thing of the terrible earnestness in her 
voice, something of its tragic appeal. But 
Gratz didn’t. The look that he turned to 
her chilled her with its hatred. A vast, 
crink-laden breath of disgust shook itself 
out of his massive throat in vicious ex- 
clamation. 

“Damn ye, I aint sellin’ nothin’ to ye!” 
he shouted. “It was you and him that took 
the girl away from me and jumped the home- 
stead. She’d be marryin’ me now if it 
wasn’t fer the two 0’ ye.” 

“She’d never have married you. She gave 
you no encouragement whatever. She 
showed you how she felt even before your 
cattle-rustling was known. In ten thousand 
years she vou'cn’t lock at you, Mr. Gratz. 
She loves Bannister, and there’s nobody to 
blame for it. Your interference can only 
make trouble for yourself as well as for 
them. If you really care for her, you'll 
leave her to her happiness. And happiness 
to her means Joe. Meet us halfway.” 

She realized even then the hopelessness of 
her pleading. His black, bloodshot eyes 
fixed her contemptuously; a leer, cunning 
and relentless, distorted his thick lips. The 
liquor that he had imbibed gave a curious 
green-bronze tinge to the prison pallor of 
his broad, powerful face. 

“I’ve come fer my property,” he reiterated 
briefly. He swung a leg over the pommel 
with a dexterity which four years without 
practice had not diminished, letting his huge, 
active frame slip easily to the ground. The 
devil in him showed forth in every move- 
ment and look. Before it, she retreated 
slowly up the steps. 

It was not fear that she felt of the des- 
perado who was fumbling at the gate, so 
much as an overpowering recurrence of the 
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sense of futility which for years past had se 
often assailed her when her feminine re- 
sources were pitted against a man’s. It was 
too old an enemy and too familiar to cloud 
her vision, to impair her resourcefulness or 
to weaken her determination now. As in 
lesser instances, she knew that it meant 
merely that in the end she would gather her 
energies a little more tightly for whatever 
was to come. 

The sun was dropping below the ridge of 
the Tucsons. Shadows of lavender and co- 
balt-b!ue were beginning to streak the 
slopes. She looked down the trail that led 
te her ovn house. 

Gratz approached. “Ye’ll have to come 
out o’ there,” he growled. 

“I wont come out, Mr. Gratz.” The an- 
swer was steady. 

“By the Lord, ye will! 
and I’m goin’ ter have it.” 

She went inside. Other women might 
have closed the door. She didn’t. 

“Don’t put foot on those steps,” she said 
warningly as he came nearer. She was 
standing beside the little table in the hall. 
She reached out and slipped the revolver 
from its holster. 

Gratz saw the movement through the 
screen. 

“So that’s yer game, is it, you—” He 
added an epithet that shamed the quiet 
desert air. 

His own gun came out so swiftly that 
one could scarcely have detected the move- 
ment that brought it forth. He sprang for- 
ward, firing as he came. 

Her right shoulder, advancing after its old 
habit, quivered with a strange sting. She 
aimed at the approaching figure, shut her 
eyes and pulled. 


It’s my place, 


’ 


Been report was swallowed up in another, 
deeper than that of her own or Gratz’s 


weapon. Gratz tumbled like a sack of meal 
to the ground. 

Swaying, she caught at the door casing. 
The sting in her shoulder where the bullet 
had clipped the skin turned her faint, but it 
was the sight of the great lifeless figure that 
stopped the breath in her throat. 

Her eyes of horror passed him and went 
to the trail. Joe was coming. He had been 
warned. He was Here. 

He threw himself from his horse and came 
to her, leaping across the inert figure at the 
bottom of the steps. He caught her as her 
hold upon herself and upon the door began 
to slip. 

“T—had—to—do it, Joe,” she whispered 
shudderingly. “He—gave me this first. It’s 
mE a scratch. It—makes—me—-sick, that’s 
a ‘gd 
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T exactly four forty-five a. mM. by 
the wheelhouse clock on The City 
of Manilla, latitude S. 32, longitude 
E. 156, which everybody knows is 







on the Indian Ocean, the cockney assistant 
to Chief Steward Williams opened his door 
without knocking, shook him vigorously and 
cried: “Get up, sir! That ’ere fellow 
Dharma Dass is dead. Deader than a ’ad- 
die!” 

“Who? What are you talking about?” 
Williams mumbled, rising sleepily in his bunk. 

“That ’ere native saloon-servant, what 
wos—” 

“Why! What made him?” 

“°F’s croaked, sir! ’E’s a goner, s’elp me! 
’E’s deader than a ’addie!” 

“What made him deader than a haddie?” 
Williams asked, now wide-awake. 

“Strike me blind if I knows! But ’e’s jolly 
well murdered. Wont you come down at 
once, sir, an’ peep at ’im?” 

Williams found the man dead, lying near 
the stateroom of the Casseles,the only Ameri- 
can passengers on board. There was no blood 
on his clothes, no marks on his skin, or any 
signs of violence. His dhoty and jacket 
were unruffled. His turban lay in a confused 
heap, as it had fallen from his head. There 
were no signs of a struggle. A mild aro- 
matic odor clung to the man’s clothing. 

Commander Dawson pushed his way 
through the crowd of gaping servants. 

“Take him to the hospital,” he ordered. 
“Get the doctor to make an examination and 
report to me at once!” 

When Dr. McGregor;entered the Captain’s 
room, he found the first officer there, facing 
a perturbed commander. The night before, 
all hands had celebrated Commander Daw- 
son’s twenty-fifth annfversary as a ship- 
master. 

“T never had anvthing like this happen on 
my ships before,” he was telling his first 
mate. He broke off and glanced sharply at 
the ship’s doctor. 

“The native is dead,” McGregor reported. 
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“There’s no sign of violence, no marks of 
cutting on the skin, no bullet-wounds.” 

“What was the cause of death, then?” 

“It looks like a case of drugging.” 

“Is there no clue as to who did it?” 

“Nothing unusual except a peculiar odor 
about the clothes.” 

“The same odor was in Mrs. Cassels’ cabin, 
sir,” the chief officer remarked, looking at 
the doctor. “Mrs. Cassels’ cabin was en- 
tered during the night, and her jewelry taken. 
The door was locked when she went to bed 
and when she got up. You had heard?” 

McGregor shook his head. 


OMMANDER DAWSON turned from 

the doctor and gave orders to have the 
ship searched. The chief steward and en- 
gineer were to see that their men were ex- 
amined and their quarters overhauled. “In 
all my years at sea nothing like this ever 
happened before,” he concluded hastily. 

His pride was stung, and he felt humil- 
iated at the inglorious aftermath to the cele- 
bration. Besides, it was a bad omen. 

The chief engineer, a Glasgow Scot, 
thought so, too. “Them cookyshines an’ 
glorifications on the high seas are no canny,” 
he told the chief officer. ‘Never liked them. 
Never be o’er jubilant on saut water! It’s 
God Almichty’s preserve, whaur He does as 
He likes. Get your foot on day land; then 
say ‘Hurrah!’ But no’ till then!” 

“Listen, mate! The old man should hand 
this ower to McGregor Sahib. He talks 


their ‘bat’ and kens the inside workin’s 0’ - 


their black heads.” 
“Well, orders are orders, do or dee, is the 
way of the sea! Sometimes it’s baith.” 







a a neni 
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He ’phoned to the engine-room for the 
first serang. Ditta Mulla came up perspir- 
ing, smiling, salaaming and wiping his oily 
hands with waste. 

“Serang,” the Chief said with a magisterial 
air, “you sabe murder Malow. You thief 
seek. Dirty devil, taker of life! Yankee 
Memsahib’s jewels. Palayan, soora! (Go 
away, you pig!)” 

“Ah cha, Engineer Sahib!” And Ditta 
Mulla went to find the culprit. 

At eight bells on the second dog-watch 
Serang Mulla had the Lascar stokers pass in 
single file before the second engineer. Two 
of them had bandaged heads; one limped; 
all of them scowled—tangible evidences of 
how orders were carried out in Ditta Mulla’s 
domain. One man, Puram Dass, of broad 
build and iron thews, he haled before the 
Chief. The suspect was oily, dust-coated 
and surprised. His alert eyes were wide in 
astonishment. Coal-dust makes a good mask 
to hide the emotions of the soul. Under his 
left arm he held a little square box. His 
right fist was clenched. Fight was written 
in his attitude, and truculency on his face. 
Mulla kept at a safe distance and on guard. 

“Chief Engineer Sahib,” the serang said, 
“by the cow I swear, by the gods of the 
Sahib I swear, men who shovel coal are vir- 
tuous. The Memsahib’s jewels no man of 
us has seen. We are of the hill country. 
These swine,”—and Ditta Mulla spat in dis- 
gust,—“spawn of jackals, who cook the food 
for the sahibs, are in league with this mud- 
head from the low country. Doers of evil!” 
And he made a grab at the box. 

Puram Dass swung around and backed 
against the bulkhead, his eyes flashing. 

“Hey! Hey! None of that rowdy busi- 
ness here! Is that the Memsahib’s jewels?” 
the Chief cried, pointing to the box. 

Puram Dass stood silent, sullen and de- 
fiant. 

“You're a fearsome cratur, stealin’ and 
murderin’ on the high seas! Here! Serang, 
palayan, soora! Fetch McGregor Sahib, fast 
as the devil’ll let ye! Scoot!” And the 
Chief shoved Ditta Mulla along the alley- 
way. 


ta surgeon came with the serang. He 
beamed benevolently at Puram Dass 
through his tortoise-shell glasses, asked a few 
questions in Hindustanee and led the man 
into the engineer’s room. 

The natives and a few of the white crew 
were surprised when Puram Dass came out 
smiling. His eyes gleamed scorn when he 
saw them. Holding his box firmly, he walked 

st them to his quarters with a challenge 
ir. his gait. 

Hearing that a Lascar had been caught 
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with Mrs. Cassels’ jewels, the head steward 
hurried to the engineer’s room. 

“You got him?” he cried. 

“Have a smoke, man. Don’t get excited!” 
the Chief answered, handing him a cheroot. 
“T’m chief of the engine-room, no chief of 
the thugs.” With this deliverance he cut 
the end from his cheroot, and lighted it. 

“On the best authority naebody in the 
engine-room force would lie, steal or mur- 
der. They’re born innocent. They’re vir- 
tuous, chocked-full of piety. Me and Mc- 
Gregor examined that chap in his ain lan- 
guage. I'll admit my Hindustanee’s no as 
guid as McGregor’s. The laddie had done 
nae wrang, just gathered up some broken 
dolls, left by the passengers’ bairns. He 
was takin’ them hame to his ain wee black 
bairns. He’s harmless!” 

The Chief blew a cloud of smoke into the 
air. He was satisfied that his men were 
“virtuous,” and he stood ready to defend 
their integrity against the world. 

Commander Dawson was visibly disturbed 
by his chief’s report that neither the en- 
gineer nor the head steward had found any 
clue to the theft or murder. To hand the 
investigation over to a subordinate officer 
was repugnant. But Aden was the next port 
of call. His owners must be told. The news- 
papers would spread the story over the 
world. His reputation would be damaged. 

Swallowing his pride, he sent for Mc- 
Gregor. 

“You're skilled in the ways of the Asiatics, 
I’m told,” he began cautiously. 

“Oh, I make no pretentions on the sub- 
ject! Few men do who know them,” Mc- 
Gregor answered. 

“Do you think any of the passengers had 
a hand in this?” the Captain asked. “How 
could a servant get into a passenger’s room, 
rob the occupants in their sleep and get out 
without their knowing it? Was it a passen- 
ger or a steward? Nothing like this ever 
happened on any ship under my command.” 

“Anything can happen at sea with an 
Asiatic crew,” McGregor replied. “What be- 
came of The City of Kios last year?” 

“Dr. McGregor,” Commander Dawson said 
in a voice that caused the surgeon to look 
straight at him, “I’m not oversuperstitious 
for a seaman, but to have this happen im- 
mediately after celebrating twenty-five years 
of successful navigation, when I landed thou- 
sands of passengers every year, seems omi- 
nous. It’s bad for the ship, bad for the 
Company, bad for me. What can you do?” 


_ was an appeal in his voice that 
touched the surgeon, who stood thought- 
fully rubbing his chin for a few moments 
before he spoke. 
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THE WISDOM OF McGREGOR SAHIB 


“To-morrow’s Sunday. I suppose you will 
have the usual boat-muster and fire-drill?” 

The Captain nodded. 

“T’ll be at the head of the stairway on 
the starboard side. Let all hands pass down 
below by that one passageway, in front of 
me. And keep the officers and crew up until 
the passengers are down. Have the natives 
formed in line where they. can see the pas- 
sengers.”” 

It was Ditta Mulla, born under the shadow 
of Simla, who described the muster, sitting 
on his heels on deck at the evening meal: 

“All the memsahibs laughed and put their 
little cloths to their mouths when they passed 
McGregor Sahib. They have no fear in their 
hearts. The women of the sahibs have no 
fear of their husbands. 

“Some of the sahibs were red in the face. 
The ancient fat one as he passed me said: 
‘Dam! Dam! Dam!’ It is the anger word 
of the English. The American husband of 
the memsahib whose jewels the thief of the 
night took swore by Dam-Hella, one of the 
American gods. Sahibs lie to God, to Allah 
the Prophet, and lie to their women. No man 
can lie to McGregor. Speak the truth in his 
presence! His ox-eyes see into the hearts.” 

“That McGregor Sahib got nowhere with 
his parade,” Mrs. Cassels exclaimed petu- 
lantly. She was walking the deck with the 
Chief. “It was perfectly ridiculous!” 

“Dinna fash yer heid, Mrs. Cassels,” the 
Chief told her soothingly. ‘Let McGregor 
alane! I ken that breed; I’m bettin’ on 
him! Bide a wee, and let McGregor Sahib 
work things out in his ain way.” 


URING the week that followed, Com- 

mander Dawson aged perceptibly. He 
was silent at the table and snappy at the 
bridge. Gloom hung over the ship, and the 
passengers growled. Mrs. Cassels was angry 
and tearful alternately. Her husband swore 
savagely at the ship and all hands. “When 
we get on the beach at Aden,” he announced 
truculently, “there'll be something on the 
wires for somebody!” 

The Chief taunted the head steward with 
being “chief o’ the brigands.” 

“I’m sleepin’ wae a gasmask for fear yer 
men micht murder me in my sleep,” he said. 
“Maybe yer tarry-fingered, bloody mud-head 
will’ get off at Aden. Eh?” 

“JT hear there’s to be another of these silly 
top-deck musters before we get into Aden,” 
sneered the head steward. 

“Ye can show yer manly figure and yer 
black garroters off to the admirin’ passen- 
gers!” retorted the engineer. 

It was a full-dress muster on the top deck 
McGregor had asked for. When the inspec- 
tion was over, the white quartermasters took 
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station on the starboard side. Opposite them 
were the native servants in white dhoty- 
cloths and high saffron turbans. The dress 
cf the Hindus heightened their dark skins. 

At the end of the two lines the white 
stewardesses, pursers and the chief petty of- 
ficers were drawn across the deck. They 
formed the third side of the square. The 
fourth and open side faced the captain’s 
cabin. The curtains were drawn over the 
door and hid the inside from the eyes of 
those on deck. 

A few of the passengers, sensing some- 
thing unusual, drew closer to the crew. The 
chief officer surveyed his formations on deck 
to see that the lines-were straight, then took 
his place beside the chief engineer. 

As one bell (eleven forty-five) was struck, 
the curtains over the captain’s door parted, 
and McGregor Sahib stepped out on the teak- 
wood deck. He walked into the center of 
the square and glanced around, then crossed 
to the starboard side and slowly passed down 
the line, scanning the immutable faces of the 
natives. 

Turning around with deliberation, he 
walked back. Twice he stopped in front of 
a man, pulled down his lower eyelid and 
looked into his eyes. 

. Wheeling around quickly, he crossed to 
the port side. Not a head in the native line 
moved, but every eye followed the Doctor’s 
movements. He paused—then started at the 
after end. Twice the lines were inspected. 

The stillness was growing tense. It was 
relieved when the Doctor grasped the arm 
of the chief steward and led him out to con- 
front his men. The passengers crowded in 
closer and looked between the heads of the 
Hindus. A hysterical laugh from a young 
lady started the others giggling. 

Without letting go the officer’s arm, Mc- 
Gregor Sahib looked up. His stern, cold 
stare silenced them. But their expectancy 
rose as they watched the medical officer and 
his shipmate. 

Bending down, McGregor whispered in the 
ear of the head steward, who immediately 
started forward and nervously singled out 
some men. Every man he indicated Mc- 
Gregor beckoned to the front. Forming 
them in line, facing the stern, he gave a 
command, and they marched aft. To those 
who knew the: ship’s company, the maneuver 
was a process of sifting. 

Only the saloon servants, of which the 
murdered man had been one, those who 
served on the side of the ship where the 
Cassels’ suite was located, and the servants 
of the ship’s officers, including the captain's 
“boy,” a handsome, dignified Pathan of about 
forty years of age, were left. 

McGregor waved Williams to one side. 
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The Chief smiled grimly at Mrs. Cassels in 
the background. 

Waiting until the line was: still, and with- 
out lifting his eyes from their faces, the Doc- 
tor drew from his pocket a package of white 
papers about four inches. square. He gave 
a brisk command in Hindustani, and they 
put out their left hands, palms outward. 

On each palm the Doctor laid one of the 
squares of white paper, instructing the men 
to hold it flat in its place by the thumb and 
fifth finger. 

McGregor Sahib stepped backward a few 
paces and then, with deliberation, still keep- 
ing his eyes on the natives, he drew a little 
square bottle from his pocket. It was filled 
with a white powder. He walked to the after 
end of the line, uncorked the bottle with 
caution and dropped a small quantity in the 
center of each paper. 

Once more he said’a few words in the na- 
tive speech. Instantly the Lascars, who had 
stood like stone images, betraying no emo- 
tion, without a movement of their bodies or 
eyelids, began to work their jaws as men do 
when gathering saliva in their mouths. 

At another command from the surgeon 
they let the saliva drop into.the white powder. 

“Aha cha!” said McGregor Sahib, and us- 
ing three fingers of the right hand they began 
to work the mixture into a paste. 


 aprepeneeeon eyes went from one man 


to another in quick succession. A faint 
smile broke on his inscrutable face. He 
walked over and stood in front of the Cap- 
tain’s servant with folded arms. 

The native was working his jaws fran- 
tically, with nervous jerks. Terror was 
opening his eyes and wrinkling his bronze 
face. His arm shook, and the white powder 
speckled the red teak deck. He shuffled his 
feet like a man in pain and shrunk away 
from the surgeon’s steady stare. Then he 
dropped both hands and emitted a sound 
like a wounded animal. 

He staggered and would have collapsed on 
the deck, but McGregor’s arm shot out and 
caught him. Half pushing and half drag- 
ging the miserable servant, McGregor Sahib 
went down the line to the Captain’s room 
and disappeared behind the curtains. 

Both passengers and crew crowded toward 
the door, until a sharp command from the 
first officer made them fall back. 

They were not kept in suspense long, for 
McGregor soon stepped out and beckoned 
Mrs. Cassels into the Captain’s room. The 
ship’s bell had finished striking eight be'ls 
(twelve o’clock) when Mrs. Cassels’ hand 
parted the curtains over the doorway, and 
She stepped out on deck. 

“Oh, Jack, look!” she cried excitedly, tilt- 
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ing the sandalwood box she held in her other 
hand. The noonday sunlight sparkled on 
her lost jewels. 

“Good for McGregor!” exclaimed the 
Chief pressing through the crowd to shake 
her hand. 

“Doc, you staged that finely,” Jack Cassels 
said. “Turned the trick!” They had fol- 
lowed him into his room to thank him. 

“You shouldn’t cail the Doctor’s wonder- 
ful skill a trick,” the wife broke in. 

“Oh, there wasn’t anything wonderful 
about it,” McGregor assured them—*only 
an approach to the minds of these fellows 
in a way they understood. The staging, as 
you call it, was an appeal to the pageant 
sense of the Oriental. They’re different 
from us. Their power of self-control is ex- 
traordinary. They never carry their feelings 
in their faces as some of us do. Did you 
see any sign of fear or emotion on the Las- 
cars’ faces when they were mustered?” 

“As much expression as on a brick wall!” 

“Captain Dawson’s servant looked the 
most innocent cherub of the lot; didn’t he?” 

The husband and wife nodded emphat- 
ically. 

“No one could tell he was frightened; yet 
he was badly scared. The longer the inspec- 
tion lasted, the worse he felt. The rest of 
the crew were cautious, but they felt no fear. 
“My skill, as Mrs. Cassels considers it, was 
merely remembering that the reaction of fear 
is to retard the functions of the body. I 
knew the guilty man would get, not cold 
feet, but a dry mouth; so I told them to 
make a paste with their saliva. You couldn’t 
tell by the face of the Captain’s servant that 
he was the murderer, and neither could I. 
But when he had no saliva to drop on his 
powder, I knew I’d found my man.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Cassels looked at each other. 
“Well!” Mrs. Cassels said faintly. 

“When the fellow thought I knew all about 
it, he owned up to the murder and showed 
me the jewels hidden in a drawer where he 
kept the Captain’s soiled linen. Nobody but 
he and the murdered man ever went there. 
He took the other man into his confidence, 
set him to watch in the corridor and then, 
when he was through with him, killed him 
and destroyed the only person who could 
have betrayed him; and the profits were all 
his.” 

“But Doc,” Jack Cassels put in breath- 
lessly, “the powder got us! What was it? 
Some Oriental stuff? What had that to do 
with the fellow’s condition?” 

“Nothing,” the Doctor confessed, smiling. 
“Tt was the reaction of fear I was after, I 
tell you, and I had to have something as an 
excuse to demand the men’s saliva. The 
powder was nothing but common flour!” 











S Naomi went up the path to her 
home, she seemed two separated 
entities. One lingered with Gilbert 
Hampton in the _ crocus-lighted 
woods; the other went forth to encounter 
her husband Andy. 

The tense hush of evening was over every- 
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inds’ 


His gaze was the lamb’s at the butcher 
whose knife is at his throat. 

“I was afraid,” he said thickly, “that you 
wouldn’t come back.” 

“Oh, yes—I’m back.” She sat down, and 
her glance passed him over. “I’ve tele- 
phoned to the office every day reporting the 









thing, and she felt 
its likeness in her- 
self—a cool, ethe- 
real, yet implacable 
thing that was a 
wall inclosing her. 
She was remotely 
aware that by and 
by, sometime or 
other, she would 
sort and ponder on 
wild, fragmentary 
bits of feeling that 
had been born to- 
day, and that con- 
fused her. Not now. 
Now she was going 
to Andy. She would 
find out just what 
he was to her— 
what, in this short 
interim, he might 
have become to her. 

She felt a freak- 
ish desire to laugh, 
when as she passed 
the metal cherub 








A Complete 
Résumé of the Story 


HEN Naomi Tway learned that her 

widowed mother was a silent partner in 
an evil resort in a neighboring city, she left &t 
once and went to New York. There she mar- 
ried Andrew Caren, a jewelry salesman she 
had met in Lanetown. 

Caren was a commonplace, good-natured fel- 
low with a fatal weakness for drink. His pe- 
riodical sprees soon killed Naomi’s love for him. 
And perhaps it was because of this that she 
began to feel a romantic interest in Gilbert 
Hampton, a wealthy and attractive bachelor 
who owned an estate in Rockhill, the New 
York suburb where the Carens lived. 

Naomi’s mother died—leaving a small for- 
tune which Naomi gave away to a charity. It 
was shortly after this that Andy disgraced 
himself and her by drinking too much at a 
party, and annoyed her by inviting certain ques- 
tionable women of the town to their house. 
Naomi saw a good deal of Hampton after that; 
finally she agreed to a clandestine meeting with 
him at an old cider-mill. 








progress of your 
illness. It was 
grippe this time. 
They seemed taken 


in all right. You 
needn't be airaid to 
go back.” 


He gave her a 
lurching, shamed 
glance. 

“Naomi—” he 
blurted. 

“Oh, never mind 
all that,” she said 
lightly. “Did you 
take in the things 
that came from the 
market?” 

eves” 

“Well, I'll 
your dinner.” 

She was about to 
go when he seized 
her. His face was 
twitching. 

“What you heard, 
Naomi, sounded 


get 





she saw a gray face gloom on the un- 
lighted window-panes and then fade away. 
He knew she had heard him opening the 
beer for Miss White. How cheap he must 
feel! And how cheap he was! Oh, very 
cheap! Quite different from her always, and 
would be so forever. 

The house was almost dark. She took 
her things off in the hall and went up the 
stairs in a businesslike way. Andy was in 
his own room. He was sitting beside a small 
table placed near the center, as if he had 
selected that spot for its dramatic value. 
With twisting hands he sat silent and looked 
at her as she came in. 

“How do you do, Andy?” 


worse than it was. I followed an impulse— 
called to those girls to come in for a minute. 
Don’t—don’t cut me out, Naomi!” 

“Did I say I was going to cut you out?” 

He moved so that the light was more 
clearly on his face, and her heart grew 
very still. A naked soul, gray with fright, 
looked out at her. She had a feeling that 
no eyes should have seen it. 

“T was afraid—and I am afraid still,” 
came in a stumbling murmur as he wilted 
to a chair. “This, Naomi, is the last time. 
I swear it. As God hears me, if this ever 
happens again, I’ll kill myself.” 

She stood still, speechless, with shrouded 
eyes. 
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“Don’t stand like chat,” he fairly squealed. 
“For God’s sake, touch me, Naomi! Be 
yourself! Say you believe me! Say you'll 
give me another chance!” 

She drew back from his imploring hands. 

“We've gone through this so many times,” 
she said gently. ‘Your imagination seems to 
have no limits. Or is it that you have no 
imagination?” 

He stared at her. Naomi was different. 
She did not mean to leave him, he could 
see, and that filled him with an upheaving 
relief. But she was different. His words 
seemed to roll off her as he had seen hail- 
stones strike and roll off a polished surface. 

“Which would you rather have—chops or 
fish?” she asked quite peacefully. 

“T don’t care,’ he said with meekness, 
peering at her, while a conciliatory smile 
wavered in his ghastly face. 

“Better have the fish. It might not keep,” 
said Naomi, and left the room. 

Before starting to work, she stood for a 
tense moment at the kitchen window. Again 
she thought of what the New York doctor 
had said, and with it she saw Andy’s shift- 
ing, dreading eyes, his dry lips, the soul- 
crushing apology of his air. He filled her 
with disgust at that moment; yet he seemed 
to her so helpless and accursed that the 
pity that is in the bone and sinew and brain 
of most women swept over her, a melting 
flood. She could not leave him—not yet. 

This pathos went somewhat into eclipse 
after dinner when she found he had an en- 
gagement at the men’s bowling club. He 
was subdued and humble in demeanor as he 
mentioned this. Later, through the half- 
opened door of his room, she saw him grin- 
ning contentedly into the mirror as he ar- 
ranged his tie. She stopped in the shadows, 
startled, cold. Andy’s failing, which had 
been tragic to her, lost dignity from that mo- 
ment. His secret smile changed him from a 
sufferer to a trickster. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Italy. Five weeks went by. The 
friendship had taken on roots and 
trunk and sheltering foliage. It made an 
entrancing spot for rest in Naomi’s stony 
life. She had gone many times to the old 
cider-mill and had found Gilbert waiting in 
the woods close to it, lounging in the car, 
killing time with French novels and ciga- 
rettes. From there they had flashed to safe 
distances for lunch or tea in romantic inns; 
or on wet days to empty country-clubs of 
which he was a member. 
And she had emphasized her demand to 


Ge. seemed to have forgotten 


know life at secondhand from him. Gilbert 
had gratified this with delighted willingness, at 
first, as part of the game that had to be played 
before the cards were laid down and the 
reckoning made. As he talked, she would 
forget to eat. And he talked as never before. 
She would listen as if a spell were laid on 
her, and would come out of it with an un- 
even, excited sigh, only to ask more questions. 
As her thirst tor knowledge continued as 
fresh as at the start, and the result that he 
had confidently expected remained remote, he 
would grow inwardly pettish, often frantic. 

“Her life-hunger is insatiable. I believe 
she often forgets I’m a man. I’m a machine 
that grinds out entertainment—I’m a bureau 
of information!” 


ET more than once she made him uncon- 

scious confession. It had grown easy, in 
the feeling of security and sympathy that 
she now felt, to call him Gilbert. And some- 
times, while speaking his name, her eyes 
would linger on him, softening, growing lan- 
guid, until he would tingle with enchant- 
ment, with hope. Almost on the instant she 
would change, utter one of her staggering, 
unconfused honesties, and he would be floun- 
dering in uncertainty again. 

His clear intention was for a fugitive love- 
idyl, and when it was ended, to go on to Italy. 
He saw no harm to her in this. He knew 
her full history by this time. She had noth- 
ing, had never had anything. Through him 
would come her first happiness. She would 
learn worldly reasonableness, too, and by the 
time their parting came, would have dis- 
missed her husband. That burden dislodged, 
he would see to it that she was environed so 
that her independence became a pleasant 
thing. He had never known anyone with 
such a devouring longing to travel, to pore 
over the many-tinted, variously peopled 
world as if it were a great scrapbook. And 
she should travel, go wherever her mood 
called, make interesting friends, have dis- 
tractions and ease and beautiful clothes—all 
those things that he had seen count with 
so many women far beyond the love of any 
man. 

One day he made a bold effort to surprise 
from her some tangible sign that she knew 
this must eventually be the conclusion. He 
had brought with him a small volume in worn 
soft-leather covers that had come into his 
possession at college—“The Love Poems of 
Proteus.” In those early days they had 
seemed to him the last word in a sort of 
Swinburnian, erotic advocation. He was 
critical of them now, yet found them useful 
at the moment. He selected one to read 
to Naomi over a flowery table at one of the 
lilac-scented inns: 
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“Why practice, love, this smell economy 
Of your heart’s favors? Can you keep 
a kiss 
To be enjoyed in age? And would the free 
Expense of pleasure leave 
you penniless? 
Nay, nay. Be wise. Believe 
me, pleasure is 
A- gambler’s token, only 
gold to-day. 
The day of love is short, and 
every bliss 
Untasted now 
thrown away. 
*Twere pitiful, in truth, such 
treasures should 
Lie by like miser’s crusts till 
moldy grown. 
Think you the hand of age will 
be less rude 
In touching your sweet bosom 
than my own? 
Alas, what matter, when our 
heads are gray, 
Whether you loved or did 
not love to-day?” 


is a_ bliss 


His eyes were a_hawk’s, 
though discreetly veiled ancl 
vague, as he sat back after read- 
ing, and studied her face. She 
had not chilled at the daring 
lines, as he felt a prude would 
have done, and this comforted 
him. But neither did she en- 
courage him with the 
fleetest glance of sym- 
pathetic comprehen- 
sion. There was a 
dreamy, smiling 
quiet on her face. 

“Vou like it?” 

“Yes—in a 
way.” 

“The last two 
lines are special 
favorites of 
mine.” 

Audacious, 
and with a boy- 
ish air, he said 
them ‘again in a 
semi-tone: 


P 


be he FP 
. “ff 
Sate t 
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“Alas, what matter, when our 
heads are gray, 
Whether you loved or did not love 
to-day ? 
“The pagan view of sex. Do you find it 
at all convincing?” 
She shook her head very slowly, 
now wondering and a little pensive. 
“Tt has a rakish sort of attractiveness. 
But don’t you think it could only convince 
one kind of woman?” 


her smile 


“T don’t follow you.” 
We scarcely masked his 
impatient disappointment. 
“What sort?” 

“The born courtesan,” 
she said with the smooth- 
est candor. “Yes, it would 
convince her.” 

“You can’t have under- 
stood the lines,” he said 
sharply. “They are an 
appeal: to one whose per- 
sistent chastity lets op- 
portunity and time slip by 
wasted!” 

“Well, the courtesans 
born can’t help being 
chaste, until persuaded by 

what they think convinc- 
inv. Can they?” 


HERE was such a 
virginal quality to 
Naomi, something 
that suggested a pa- 
thetically unawak- 
ened innocence, 
that it was often 
surprising to 

him to re- 


Naomi waited till she 
was in her own room 
to read the letter. Her 
quickened heart-beats 
filled her body; ~ 


warm sibilation 
kegan in her 
=a ’ 


brain. 


call that she was a wife. And it was surpris- 
ing for a moment, now, as well as discon- 
certing, to hear her speak as unabashedly of 
courtesans as of the sweet June weather. She 
held up none of the usual armor against his. 
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suggested purpose, while softly conveying a 
sense of dissociation. 

“It seems to me that philosopher is the 
word you ought to use, instead of courtesan,” 
he retorted. “A woman who can brush away 
the sentimentalism and bunco in which girls 
are reared, who can follow a boy’s point of 
view, be sane and natural! You don’t belong 
to that class, Naomi. No! 
You are really a Puritan 
—although so disturb- 
ingly charming on the 
surface.” ° 

She looked at him 
levelly then. The will 
that had made her re- 
pudiate her mother’s 
detestable act and 
cast Lanetown behind 
her like an old skin; 
the will that was to help 
her at a later time when 
she would find herself 
like one quavering on 
the edge of the fissure 
made by an earthquake, 
while her spiritual world 
crashed upon her head— 
helped her now. While 
offering her a spurious 
love whose charm touched 
her lightly in passing, Gil- 
bert was anxious for some 
real knowledge of her. He 
should have it. 

“T am not virtuous as a 
Puritan is. I hate such 
virtue that can go hand in 
hand with malice and cruelty. Besides, I’ve 
often thought that what’s called virtue in a 
woman is not an attribute at all—” 

“No?” he broke in on a flippant drawl. 
“You surprise me. I thought it her most 
prominent and profitable attribute.” 

“From watching people, it has seemed to 
me always to be in the envelope of some 
other quality. A woman is virtuous because 
she is cold, or cautious, or timid, or sub- 
missive to law, or proud. Well, I have 
pride. And that’s why the sort of love in 
your verses passes me by. Id have to re- 
spect with all my soul the temptation that 
might ruin me. I'd have to respect myself, 
though the rest of the world despised me!” 

_ The glowing tone subsided. She concluded 
in a calm, almost impersonal way: “I’ve 
always been so lonely. I’ve had a good 
chance to study myself—do a lot of think- 
ing.” 


Ber ded thought it wise to trail off to 
other subjects—not because he was dis- 
couraged. He believed that to place a high, 


Naomisaw \ * 
a gray face 

gloom at the um the modest violet. That’s been 
lighted window-panes- sq overworked in stories,” she 
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primary value on herself was woman’s 
strongest instinct. He knew there was a 
spring of pure romance in Naomi; but that 
she had the radiant scrupulosity she imagined 
she had, he smilingly doubted. And the 
doubts came from the lessons taught him 
by women from his youth—greedy and 

sordid women, however soulful their gaze. 
They were dawdling over the coffee. An- 
other meeting was about to close without 
one step having been gained. Veiling his 
depression, Gilbert had been giving 
Naomi drifting impressions of bright, 
warm, January days at Monte Carlo, 
with yellow roses trailing over the white 
walls of the villas; of hot, shimmer- 
ing, sea-blue days in August at 
Deauville and Trouville; and of 
the clothes-saturnalia of the mad, 
extravagant women crowding all 
these places from the 
noon rising-hour until 

bedtime at dawn. 
He looked at her 
with genuine pleasure 
—a collecting look 
that found her 
precious. 
“I wish you could taste 
that life, Naomi, but not as 
a mondaine. You must never 
be perfected into a faceted 
jewel. You must remain what 
you are—a flower!” 

“T hope you don’t mean I’m 


i 


smiled. 

He sat forward on his elbow, studying her 
with the artist’s weighing gaze. 

“I’d permit you wonderful textures on 
simple lines—no jewels.” 

She entered into the joke, laughing. 

“Not even one? Oh, please!” 

“Well—perhaps one. Let me see: I'd 
love you in a silvery stuff, heavy and plain 
—the robe of a medieval queen. You might 
have one big pearl on one little finger, and 
maybe one big emerald on a fillet just above 
your brows. Nothing else!” 

He had taken her hand to touch the little 
finger he had mentioned. The beauty-crav- 
ing in Naomi was appeased; it was like a 
silken, hungry cat lapping up unexpected 
cream. And then a black moment brushed 
her; she saw how passing her joy was, how 
false, how soon she would be alone, no strong 
and exquisite brown hand infolding hers, 
no pleasant voice telling her colorful truths 
or conjuring up fancies to quicken life; only 
Rockhill, still for a time Andy, dullness, 
strain, poverty; and she making the best she 
could of them. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


T the close of June they were lunching 

in New York at a sheltered table in 

a Fifth Avenue restaurant whose very 
name had been part of Naomi’s unrealized 
dreams. 

The experience had been clouded for her 
from the beginning. Though very tired from 
a morning of packing away the winter 
hangings and clothes, she had come, de- 
cidedly pleased with herself, in a sheer, pale- 
blue muslin and a black sailor hat. But 
Gilbert was in the captious mood that some- 
times jarred her in a minor way—one big 
note of marrow-eating weariness. He was 
silent. His skin had the tonelessness that 
stands for pallor in a dark face. A willful 
moodiness hung about him. 

“Are you in trouble?” This came from 
Naomi after some thought, and hesitatingly. 

“What makes you think so?” he asked 
almost curtly, with insolent brows. 

“You seem so. It must be something 
important, if you are.” 

“Why?” he demanded. 

“T can’t see how any of the small, nagging 
things can come your way.” 

“T see,” he said with a cool and dreary 
smile. “You are referring to my money. 
People without much always say that. Such 
an opinion doesn’t come from a study of de- 
tail. The Frenchman who said that the 
most weary man was the one who had ‘noth- 
ing to desire, and nothing to fear,’ knew his 
little book.” 

She saw him then as he often was—bit- 
ter, lonely and savage, for all his wealth and 
freedom. With a lightening of her heart, she 
saw too that to want something, to have to 
reach, to have to hope, to have to dream of 
attaining even if dreams did not come true, 
made one bit of honey only found in the por- 
tion of the poor. And as she watched his 
engaging face, with so much that was fine in 
it, now apathetic and clouded, a fancy came 
to her of perfected hothouse fruit decaying 
on a golden dish in a too bountiful sunlight. 

She bent nearer, her face quickening. 

“Work! That’s what you need, Gilbert. 
You ought to have work that must be done.” 

“My dear Naomi,” he said in a tone of 
purring mockery, “voy first think I ought to 
be happy because I’m rich, and get all I 
want without work. And then you think I’m 
not happy because I don’t have to work. 
Why should I needlessly work when those 
who must, complain of it?” 

“People complain of too much work, of 
slavery or, like me, of work they hate. You 
know I’m not talking of anything like that. 
You ought to be busy at something you 
love to do, and try to do well.” 
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He swung about sideways in the chgir, 
his elbow on the top of it, and began 
slowly to smooth his hair back with a flat 
palm, in a way he had when troubled or un- 
decided. And as he gazed past her, his at- 
traction to Naomi grew intensely poignant; 
a yearning sort of pity filled her at seeing 
him in this fog of aimlessness. The feeling 
persisted, although she felt it grimly absurd 
that she should pity this handsome, spoiled 
and pampered male, with everything about 
him, from sleek hair to silk-stockinged feet, 
as carefully modish and unblemished as the 
equipment of an exquisite woman, with the 
evidence of a tropical holiday in winter still 
browning his skin, with the realization of his 
wealth and opportunities seeming to unrol! 
in misty piled-up pictures behind his finely 
cut head and petulantly down-plunged, gray- 
flanneled shoulders. 

“There’s something, Naomi, in what you 
say,’ broke from him, and he still looked 
past her musingly. “Long ago I’d now and 
then get a look ahead into the future, at ex- 
actly the dull stage'of the play-game that 
I’ve reached to-day. I used to think then 
that I must find something I wanted to do— 
and do it! You have to begin early. It gets 
too late so quickly. Fathers and mothers 
ought to begin it for you. My father—one 
of the dearest men that ever lived, and I 
adored him—was a fool in the way he started 
me. He had baked all the bread, and it was 
such good bread, and he didn’t see any rea- 
son for not stuffing me with it as they do a 
Strasbourg goose—wasn’t that what he had 
lived for?—instead of having me try making 
a little loaf of my own, one that if I over- 
baked or took out soggy, I’d have to eat. 
Lots of men in New York are exactly like 
me, brou ‘it up that way. We could teach 
foreign princes extravagance! In fact, the 
princes have the simplest, most economical 
training at the start, and they have the army 
or the navy to engross them.” 

“Are you sure that you’d feel this boredom 
if you married and had children?” 

His stare of quizzical horror was as if he 
had exclaimed: “Are you going to start 
that?” 

“Oh, I’ve heard your ideas on marriage 
several times during these weeks,” she 
laughed softly, “and I’m not going to argue 
about it. Yet—it may be the very remedy 
you need.” 

“No!” He said this crisply. “Some of 
us do know our limitations, and I happen to 
be sure that being bound to perform any- 
thing makes me first resist the thing, then 
dislike it. A morbid condition? Probably. 
I must be free! Yet understand, I might be 
capable of a frenzy of constancy—provid- 
ing,’ he added with an unrepentant grin, 
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“there was nothing to’prevent my being, if I 
chose, an absolutely fickle and unreliable 
person!” 


GE sat silent, her musing gaze going past 
hi 


m. 

“How wise you look!” he laughed. “You 
alarm me.” 

“IT knew a few families in Lanetown,” 
Naomi murmured, “that were—oh, so happy! 
I mean the parents were happy, loving to 
be together—wanting to be. You could see 
they magnetized each other all the time, and 
this was after years and years of marriage, 
when their children were almost raised.” She 
looked at him with a disinterested, sweet 
clearness. “You always speak, Gilbert, as if 
you'd be forced to give companionship to a 
wife, against your will. Suppose, instead, 
you'd find her more delightful all the time, 
and more delightful than anyone else could 
be to you?” 

“Yes—if I would! You're romantic, an 
idealist; and I’m not. Id have to learn to 
care for a woman as I never have. Not only 
wildly, tragically, as I have twice in my life, 
but in some ‘deep manner that I can’t 
fathom.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to have a son?” 

“T have no conceited mania to reproduce 
myself. As long as the Hampton name 
doesn’t die with me, I’m satisfied. More 
than half of what I have, and the Corners, 
go to John and Julian Hampton, first cous- 
ins, at Yale—and bully little chaps!” After 
a look of reverie he added: “Once I did want 
to try for a diplomatic post—lItaly, for 
choice.” 

“That would have been splendid for you,” 
Naomi said, her interest rapt. 

“T thought of it—oh, Lord, yes! But I 
did nothing. And I can’t tell you why I 
didn’t. The thought just didn’t take on a 
body.” 

“You wouldn’t want to live in America and 
try for American politics?” 

“No,” he said flatly, with whimsical brows, 
“T would not.” 

“Then try to be a diplomat now. You're 
only thirty-five. You talk as if you were old 
—finished!” 

“A man is as old as his response to the 
day-in-and-day-out facts of life. That being 
the case,”—he smiled perversely,—“I am, in 
effect, on the last laps of a race that has 
ceased to mean getting anywhere.” 

An angry twist went over Naomi’s face. 
Her tone came like a winged thing that 
struck at him impatiently. 

“It’s horrible to hear you say so. I hope 
you don’t mean it. Oh, do try to see what 
wonderful chances you have. Don’t be what 
that Frenchman said—neither desiring nor 


fearing anything. Do want something, and 
try for it, and be horribly afraid you wont 
get it!” 

Gilbert’s eyes were lowered as he listened 
to this. She saw a faint smile tremble 
around his lips; the brows knit quickly over 
the amber lids. He gave her a swift, covet- 
ous, speculative look. 

“That's your advice? I promise you Ill 
try to take it,” he said, and looked down 
again. 


A LITTLE later, as he put her cape 
about her in the hall, she noticed that 
while markedly quiet, there was a freshening 
in his look. 

“You needn’t hurry home at once?” he 
asked. 

“Not for an hour or so. Why?” 

“There’s something interesting I’d like to 
show you. I know a man here on one of the 
side-streets, close by, who imports old Span- 
ish stuff. Loveliest things you can imagine! 
A new cargo has just arrived. Come in for 
a few moments and see it.” 

The taxicab stopped before a house of 
brownstone, exactly like the other houses, ex- 
cept that a heavily embroidered cope and 
some golden church regalia showed in the 
plate-glass windows. 

The rooms on the front were aglow with 
treasures that gave out old scents, and were 
all strewn about in a disorder that somehow 
seemed exactly right. 

A back room built in an annex and reached 
by a small draperied bridge had an elegance, 
a privacy, a settled arrangement not found 
in the others. A saffron blaze that came 
from a tinted skylight was of a tone with the 
thunderous sunsets in the tragic, religious 
canvases lining it. There was not a sound. 
They seemed in some cloistered retreat that 
had never known a tremor of New York’s 
energy. And from the things here, before 
which Naomi stood as if her drinking gaze 
would never be satisfied, Gilbert wanted to 
give her gifts—embroideries; a trousseau- 
chest lacquered in scarlet, jewels that had 
seen the Alhambra. 

“Oh, you are so good!” she said. “But 
how could I explain them? And I have no 
fit place for them. It’s enough to see 
them!” 

“You're paler than ever in this light,” Gil- 
bert said. “I believe you’re tired. Sit down 
here.. We have this.room to ourselves.” 

He sank on a deep couch heaped with vel- 
vets of deadened crimsons and dim violets, 
and taking her wrist, pulled her boyishly to 
his side. 

“Take off your hat.” The tone was cas- 
ual except for a breathlessness. 

“No, I’m going right away.” 











They seemed in some cloistered retreat that had never known a tremor of New York’s energy. “‘ You're paler than ever in 
this light,” Gilbert said. “‘I believe you're tired. Sit down here. We have the room to ourselves.” 
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The couch was too deep and soft to per- 
mit of any but a lounging posture; and this, 
with the way the sleek textures seemed to 
rise about Naomi like waves, had an im- 
prisoning, unquieting effect. 

“Take it off,’ Gilbert repeated, a sultry 
look growing in his eyes while his voice re- 
mained smooth. “It’s not in the picture. I 
want to see your red hair against these 
colors—I must!” Forcibly, though very 
gently, he unpinned the hat and flung it 
aside. “Now lean back.” 

“Well—there!” she said, obeying, laugh- 
ing in a tremulous way. 


HE flung a length of the violet velvet over 
her, so that her muslin gown was hid- 
den, crouched closer to her, resting forward 
on his palms, and remained so, looking down 
at her, studying her, his leisurely gaze tak- 
ing in bit by bit each note of the picture. 

“Yes, you belong there. You are a Mau- 
rice Hewlett heroine—a red-haired jade of 
early Spain!” 

“Have I posed long enough? For I must 
go now.” 

As she tried to struggle from the velvet, 
he gave a dart from his languor to her side. 
His delicate hands, which had the strength of 
steel, were even cruel as he pressed her back. 

“You’ve no idea where you are,” he said 
rapidly. “This room is mine.” And again, 
answering her halted and now vigilant eyes: 
“This room is mine. I’m collecting this 
Spanish stuff. I keep it here until I’m ready 
to use it. So I brought you here. It was a 
chance to get you alone—to tell you what I 
had to tell you, Naomi!” 

She saw the moment ahead of her. Her 
mind remained immaculately clear, though 
her pulses beat thickly under his cloudy, 
driving look. She was sad, with a dark feel- 
ing of fate and coming loss; yet she felt 
recklessness—a longing to yield to the first 
tush of the rapids, inasmuch as never, after 
to-day; might she see him again. All that 
she had longed for and missed in life went 
into a momentary slackening and swerving. 
Nonresistant, she let Gilbert’s arms close 
about her, and rejoiced with a sort of exalt- 
ing despair at sight of the happiness that 
came out in his face and blazed there. 

The world danced to him. He saw gold. 
He weltered in light. 

“Oh, my sweet darling, I love you so!” 
he cried, and his mouth, tender, thirsty, 
flaming, inexorable, found hers. 


i es ecstasy of the kiss was terrifying to 
Naomi. The vague conception she had 
had as a thinker and dreamer of what the 
body. might be when delirious under the 
deepest draught of joy, went out like a 


match-light in a great gale, never to return. 
She was a new being, with a blinding under- 
standing of the possibilities carried so mys- 
teriously within herself. And still, through 
the violence that attacked her from her 
lover’s prayers and her own ardors, her 
strong will seemed a capable, cool-palmed 
friend who kept brushing from her mind 
the mists passing over it. Beyond her de- 
liberate recklessness, the dark feeling of fate 
and of sad farewell persisted. 

“Love me as I love you!” Gilbert en- 
treated. The whisper seemed to come from 
a distance, as his lips burned on her throat 
and almost fainting eyes. ‘Don’t be seri- 
ous and cold. Don’t analyze and dissect and 
endure. You're miscast, Naomi. You're 
hurt, and you're lonely. Do come to me, 
dear! I only want to make you happy. 
You'll never regret it. Never, never for a 
moment will you regret! Let the hour take 
us with it now!” 

She twisted violently from his possessing 
lips and clasp. It was like escaping from a 
dark sea that, while soft, scented and lulling, 
pulled like an undertow. Misty-eyed and. 
shaken, she gained her feet and looked down 
at Gilbert where he crouched, leaning on his 
clenched fists. The likeness of passion to 
savagery she saw then—in his ghastliness, 
disordered hair, and in the unbelieving, be- 
wildered look of defeat that was not without 
hatred. 

“What are you doing?” he mumbled in 
rage, and abjectly. “What do you mean?” 


"[ SEE was a free, fluttering youthfulness 
about Naomi. In her gaze, though dis- 
tracted, a defensive conclusion showed. She 
caught up her hat, and her hands trembled 
like leaves as she tried to pin it. 

He leaped up then, and seizing her by the 
arm, jerked her to face him fully. 

“Surely you’re not going until you’ve 
talked a lot about duty and faithfulness! 
Faithfulness to your Andy—to your sot at 
home!” 

He sneered this in the most frantic de- 
spair. And at the pain that he saw twist 
through her as her eyes grew sick, he broke, 
sat on the couch,-caught her hand and kissed 
it in the humblest regret. 

“Forgive me, forgive me!” he muttered, 
and still holding her hand, looked up at her. 
“You see what I feel for you? You can see, 
and leave me like this? How can you? How 
can you, when you care, too? You do, you 
do! And I told you you’d never regret it.” 

Her weakened senses took fire. She drew 
her hand from him. 

“T regret it now.” After a breath she went 
on resolutely, though with shaken notes in 
her voice: “I don’t intend to see you any 
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more, so I'll tell you something—this: I al- 
most wish I could take what you can give! 
It’s about all I’ll get from life, I reckon, and 
it would be—something. I can’t take it! 
I can’t now, and I never can! Not because 
of Andy, as you said. It’s myself that 
couldn’t ever take so lightly—as—as a whim, 
what I’ve always believed so deep and glo- 
rious that it’s right at the very core of—of 
everything!” 

The lovely, many-hued, silent room, and 
Gilbert, bent forward with shielding hands 
to his face, went into a rainbowed haze from 
tears that stung and did not fall. 

“That’s the way Iam. So—good-by,” she 
said simply, and began a half-blind progress 
toward the door. 


EFORE she could reach it, Gilbert pushed 
past her gently, took a key from his 
pocket and unlocked it. 

“I’m only a papier-maché villain,” he said 
dryly. “See how easily you escape. Now 
I'll put you into a taxi.” 

“No! Don’t come.” 

He gave an assenting shrug, and she wa- 
vered on the threshold like an unhappy child. 

“Say good-by,” she said. 

Hard, bright misery shot into his eyes. 

“Isn’t that a last unnecessary twist of 
the screw? You like it because you should 
have lived in the days of the rack and the 
stake and the hair shirt, and the big scarlet 
letters on the women. Well—” He lifted 
her hand and made the courtier’s feint of 
kissing it. ‘“Good-by—paragon!” 

On his wayward, grimly unhappy smile she 
closed the door. 


OR a full hour afterward Gilbert sat alone 

in a corner of one of the least-used 
rooms of a favorite club. He drank alone, 
and somewhat more than the quantity of 
liquor usually taken in the afternoon. Some 
men who knew him well glanced at him, 
called a greeting and left abrupfly. They 
saw he was in one of his moods—an obsti- 
nate silence into which he would retreat when 
he was thinking something out. At such 
times he had a way of making it quite plain 
that he wanted to be left to-himself. 

The result of this resentful and defiant 
brooding was a letter to Naomi, posted in 
Salvatore’s care. The Italian came to her 
side the next day as she waited to be served 
in the empty drugstore, and it passed from 
his possession to hers in a way that was the 
perfection of silken stealth. 

She waited till she was in her own room 
to read it. And her quickened heart-beats 
filled the body that had been so dull; a warm 
sibilation began in her brain like the softly 
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unctuous humming of bees in a clover- 
scented sun: 


My Dear Naomi: 

If we never made mistakes, we’d be 
monotonous. Forgive me mine? Forgive 
me! 

We must see each other again. You don’t 
suppose I could go back to Italy with this 
as the last memory of you? You wouldn’t 
be as stern as that, fiercely proud though 
you are. 

Let us both think things over for a little 
while, get to know ourselves fully. I con- 
fess I am all at sea. I’ll go away for a few 
weeks and will let you know when I come 
back to the Cottage. You wont refuse to 
see me. That could not be. And you do 
forgive me for to-day. I was wrong, wrong, 
wrong! 

GILBERT. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


AOMTI’S last day with Gilbert that had 

enlightened her about herself. She 

loved Gilbert. That had become as 
clear as sunlight to her. And being so,— 
however lacking in stability his feeling for 
her might prove and even if he could be 
nothing to her, ever,—she could no longer 
drift on with the thought of living again 
with Andy as his wife. Any day he might 
seek to reinstate himself with her, and 
failing, their association would become irk- 
some, quickly impossible. She would leave 
him then, however much against his will. 

While she waited for his return, she was 
fire and she was ice—in one hour sure of and 
anticipating her fate; in another a ghost of 
a woman, sick and dragged down by appre- 
hension. The turmoil bred an_ intensely 
quickened beauty—rapid, nervous move- 
ments. She worked with passionate thor- 
oughness to push the hours by. 

She was wholly submissive to every wish 
of Andy’s as to what he wanted to do, and 
wanted her to do. He could not see that 
for the most part she was not wholly con- 
scious of him. Twice she joined the dining 
and dancing crowds to New York; what mat- 
ter now that she held a difference of opinion 
with him about them? He wanted a bridge 
party at the house, and she arranged every 
detail of it capably. When he timorously 
hinted that Miss White be invited to it, she 
consented whole-heartedly; what did Miss 
White matter? 

It was the same when, more than two 
weeks after Gilbert’s letter and a few days 
after the card-party, Andy left for business 
in the morning in the usual manner and did 
not return that night, nor the next, nor the 
next. He did not matter, not even as he 
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had of late. The empty house was not empty 
in the old sense; nor had the silence the old 


weight nor the digging pain. 


—* lived life in his way during these 
weeks. In Newport and New York he 
tried to escape from Naomi, to forget his 
letter that still kept open the path to her. 
He wanted to blot her out and quit the 
country, sane in the way that he had come 
to believe vitally needful for comfort. 

But the more he went among crowds, 
the more Naomi, thrillingly real, went with 
him, and mostly as she was that last day 
in the Spanish room. Her gossamery hair, 
with a faint perfume of lilies, would touch 
his face; her eyes, misted with love, gazed 
at him; he felt her warm. velvet, answering 

lips under his own. The obses- 
sion would come upon him wher- 
ever he was—in clubs 
as he sat smoking, 
taking little part in 
the talk that he 
scarcely heard; as 
he motored with 
men, drinking too 
much , laughing 
too much. 
She never left 
him. 


The disorder ended in the only way it 
could with him: He would have his way. 
He had tried to be honest with Naomi. 
Making none of the seasoned, to-him-im- 
possible declarations and pledges, he had 
tried by a bold and fiery attack to sweep 
her into his arms, to hold her there for as 
long as the spell would last. She would not 
have it so. With her, soul must go with 
body, exaltation with surrender. His way 
to her was blocked by her beliefs. To reach 
her they must seem to be his, 


ARLY in the third day of Andy’s absence 
the telephone called Naomi, and Gilbert 
spoke from New York. She could tell that 
he knew Andy was away. Because of 
that, and the storm, he asked to be allowed 
to see her at her home in the afternoon. 
She was at the window in the rainy dusk 
when she saw Gilbert, muffled in a raincoat 
and well hidden by an umbrella, come up 
the garden path. She went to the outer 
door and held it open so that he could enter 
without delay. 

When it was closed and she found her- 
self leaning silently against the wall of the 
hall, she was so weak that the power even 
to lift her hand seemed suddenly to have 
left her. Now that deliverance was really 
close to her, or that the moment had come 

when she would know surely that 
it could not be hers, she was 





For a full hour after 
ward Gilbert sat alone 


in a corner of one of 


the least-used rooms of 
a favorite club. He 
was in one of his moods 
—an obstinate silence 
into which he would 
retreat when he was 
thinking some- 
thing out. 


frightened. 

The balance was uncertain only 
for a few breaths. Happiness was 
there—it was there, a blaze, in 
that murkily lighted hall. As 
Gilbert put away the umbrella 
and drew off the dripping coat, 
she was reading his face. The wast- 
ing fire, the sleepless nights, the 
fight with self, the last, implacable 
resolve to have his way, had left 
their writing in his spent face 

and fagged, brilliant eyes. 

And seeing him so, also 
coming to her with humble 
hands that took hers 
gently, Naomi 
broke into tears that 

were both anguish and 
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delight. Her love for him went into adora- 
tion. 

“T’ve come to you, Naomi,” he said, still 
holding her hands, as if he questioned, 
afraid. “I had to. -I love you, your way, 
dear. Everything shall be as you wish. I 
can’t live without you. Will you take me? 
Will you come with me to Italy?” 


OURS later she sat in the darkness lis- 

tening to the rain and remembering the 
few words that had passed between her and 
Gilbert for the short time that he had 
dared to remain. 

At first she had assumed that she was 
to tell Andy the simple truth. This was 
opposed by Gilbert with a few clean-cut and 
practical arguments. Why wait for Andy 
to return? And then wait until he was out 
of the fog of remorse and sober enough to 
know that she meant to be wholesomely 
selfish and escape from the ignominy of 
further life with him? Her candor would 
create all sorts of maddening preliminaries, 
lasting perhaps over a long time, during 
which he and she would be as separated as 
they were at that moment. Andy might turn 
ugly—might not let her leave him peaceably 
while hoping for a divorce to be arranged— 
might even refuse absolutely to consider the 
matter of divorce. He knew men better 
than she did; knew they were hunters for 
whom the escaping quarry takes on a fresh- 
ened value. 

So Naomi was not to be afraid. She was 
to take the bit in her teeth and run with 
him. She was to trust him, let freedom from 
Andy follow. when it would, and then marry 
him—in fact, to close the door in the simplest 
way on her present life and enter his. She 
would do this bravely, without hesitation, 
if she loved him enough, if she believed in 
him. Did she love him so? Did she believe 
in him? She had answered: 

“I want to be happy, Gilbert. I don’t 
care what the storm may be that follows. 
I don’t care what I pay for it. I want your 
love!” She had laid her hand gently on 
his head. “That’s the smallest part. I want 
your happiness. I want to be your inspira- 
tion, your help in every way. I want to 
be at your side through any sorrow or af- 
fliction. If you died, I’d\want to die. That’s 
how I love you,” she said very simply, a 
mist upon the grave loveliness of her gaze. 
“Can I be all that to you?” 

Scarcely breathing, he had listened to her. 
And at her question a distortion had passed 
over his dark face. A hand seemed pulling 
at him, urging kindness, mercy. Following 
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quickly came the full consciousness of the 
obstinate and self-willed passion that had 
racked, enraged and swept him to her. Ina 
fury he found her lips again, spoke against 
them in violent prayer. 

“You're my world. We'll be happy. 
You'll see—you’ll see!” 

After this he had stayed only long enough 
to give her precise directions. Atter four 
days, on Wednesday, they would sail for 
France, would spend their first months to- 
gether in Paris. He would attend to the 
sailings at once. It would be safer for 
them not to meet in the interval. So 
far, he felt sure they had escaped discov- 
ery, and now at the end, there must not 
be a breath of suspicion. Late on the after- 
noon of Tuesday she must manage to come, 
without being seen, to the Cottage, bringing 
only a small bag for her immediate needs. 
After dark they would motor to New York 
and go on board the ship at.once. Early 
the next morning they would go to some 
of the shops for a trunkful of things she 
would require on the voyage, and get back in 
time to sail. ) 

“T must leave some word for Andy,” she 
said. “Nothing definite of course—but some 
word of good-by.” 

“No word! Above all no good-by. The 
slightest thing, before we are off, might 
spoil everything. You can write him fully 
from the ship, send it back by the pilot. 
He will not matter then, my darling. He 
will be left behind with all the rest that’s 
hurt you!” 

When, very late, she heard from the pas- 
sage the fumbling of Andy’s key, she whipped 
upstairs like a shade, locked herself into 
her unlighted room, and stole into bed. 

She heard him come up and pause cau- 
tiously outside her door, listening; heard 
him go down a little later, and the chink 
of glass follow—the usual last drink of what- 
ever liquor he might find, before starting 
another period of abstinence; she heard him 
come back and listen again at her door; 
later heard him sigh pettishly in his sleep. 

She felt surely then that Andy’s misfor- 
tune had lost its sting. Escaping from the 
holding quality of pity, she had escaped 
from Andy. It was clear to her now that 
she-could not have failed so signally in rescu- 
ing him, when she had tried so hard, if she 
had counted with him in the way she had 
believed. Once the shock of her going had 
been lived through, Andy would do exactly 
what he had done from the beginning; would 
be just as well, or just as ill, without her 
as with her. 


F Sager result of Gilbert’s plan will be found.in the next installment of this intensely inter- 
esting novel, in the March issue of THE GREEN Book MAGAZINE. 
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come out 

of it!” 

Shoestring 

reached upward 
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ROM where Shoestring Charley 
Grenolds stood, leaning against a 
quarter-pole at the inner edge of the 
hippodrome track, he could view the 

whole mazelike performance of the circus 
that he had built from a lion’s claw to the 
massive gilt-and-gold thing that now flared 
before his eyes. The “mixed aérial num- 
ber” was on, with the band, far at the other 
end of the big top, playing a lilting waltz- 
like melody, and with color and life flashing 
everywhere. Here were the Stellaires, leap- 
ing and darting from trapeze to trapeze, their 
lithe, be-tighted. forms passing and repassing 
as they swirled through the various phases 
of their act. On farther, their gauze wings 
fluttering as they circled above the ring-banks, 
were the Truckee Sisters, whirling by their 
teeth in their “butterfly number.” Out 
above the hippodrome-track, a “breakaway 
ladder” with its clowns, toppled and swayed. 
Far at the other end of the canvas, the De 
Grareys were balanced high upon a treacher- 


Big Steve 


A STORY. OF 
CIRCUS LIFE 


By COURTNEY 
RYLEY COOPER 


ous wire—and laughing at danger. Out 
from the flags came the Joeys, one after 
another, for their “walk-arounds,” those 
silent, pantomimic things by which 
the eyes of the spectator are mo- 
mentarily rested from their staring 
gaze toward the top of the tent. High 
above the center ring, swaying from 
a slender trapeze fastened to the very 
ridge of the canvas, swung La Fontaine, 
the “feature,” awaiting the time when the 
dress-suited announcer would bring the 
attention of everyone in the great tent 
upon him and his “wrist swing.” Lazily 
he swung, while Shoestring Charley watched 
down below, rolled a cigarette, lighted it 
carefully, then waved a thin hand toward 

Hudson, his manager, standing ten feet 

away. 

“Hudson!” The voice of the little owner 
of the World Famous rose above the music 
of the band. The manager turned, ducked 
his head and came forward. There was 
something in the voice of Shoestring Char- 

ley that presaged trouble—a tone which 
meant anything from an overnight audit of 
the ticket-wagon to an entire change of the 
performance. A moment more, and— 

“Yes sir!” 

Shoestring Charley sucked at his cigarette. 

“What’s the highest fine you ever assessed 
against a performer?” 

“Twenty-five dollars.” 

“That all?” Shoestring’s eyebrows lifted. 
“We're goin’ to raise it.” 

“Ves?” 

“Yeh! We're goin’ to make it fifty. We 
don’t seem to be able to learn some o’ these 
birds around here nothin’ unless we beat it 
in with a club. So I guess it’s time to start 
beatin’. Tell Stillson to—” 

“Ladies-s-s and gen-tle-men!” It was the 
voice of the announcer cutting in, the signal 
for absolute silence everywhere, even at the 
bandstand. “I de-sire to call your attention 
to Robert la Fontaine, the world’s great-est 
aérialist, performing upon the swinging tra- 
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peze above the cent-ral ring. The onlay-y-y-y 
man attempting a convolution of spiral turns 
directed only by the strength of his wrist 
while swinging the full width of the canvas, 
turning his body completely over at each 
gy-ra-tion. The onlay-y-y-y-y man _liv- 
ing-g-g-g-g who ev-en dares at-tempt this 
feat! Watch him!” 


TS band played again. Ten thousand 
faces turned upward. Hudson, the 
managerial instinct strong within him, gave 
a quick glance toward the trapeze, to assure 
himself of the safety of the act, turned his 
eyes sharply toward the rigging of the net 
beneath, then smiled at Shoestring Charley. 

“Pretty stiff fine, aint it?’ Hudson asked. 
“Who’s the lucky guy?” 

Shoestring’s thumb was jerked upward to- 
ward the twisting figure of La Fontaine. A 
half-gasp passed Hudson’s lips. 


“Good Lord! He wont stand it. Why, 
he’s a feature. He'll walk off the lot first!” 
“That so?” Shoestring puffed very 


calmly and contentedly at his ciga- 
rette, while the applause roared 
through the tent and La Fon- 
taine slid down the tape toward 
the net and his waiting clogs 
beneath. “But we'll have to 
stand it an’ let him walk, if he 
don’t like it,” he concluded i 
snappily. “I’m ownin’ this 
here show, an’ I’m goin’ to 
have discipline. So I’m finin’ 
La Fontaine fifty bucks. An’ 
what’s more, it goes!” 
“Certainly!” Hudson made 
a notation in his date-book. 
“That’s your privilege. 
“What’s he been doing?” 
“Girl-grabbin’!” Shoestring 
examined his cigarette pet- 
tishly, then throwing it away, 
began the rolling of another. 
“An’ I’m gettin’ off that 
stuff. Every time the parade 
goes down the street, I see 
this guy sittin’ up there on 
a rosinback tryin’ to stall 
some dame along the way. 
Every time he walks in the 
tent, he’s got his eyes 
stickin’ out a foot an’ a 
half, tryin’ to cop off some 
moll out o’ the reserved 
seats. Half the husbands on 
this here show is ready to 
blow because this guy wants 


to gyp ’em out o’ their 
wives. An’ I’m gettin’ tired 
o’ it. While we’re talkin’ 


about it, you might as well 


BIG STEVE 
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make that there fine fifty-five. Fifty aint 
enough. No, I wouldn’t do that either. Fifty- 
five’s an odd number. Make it sixty. I’m—” 

“I’m going to get away from you before 
you fine him his year’s salary,” Hudson 
laughed. “He'll about have a balloon as- 
cension when I break the news to him.” 

“All right, let him.” Shoestring scratched 
a match on the quartér-pole. “And never 
mind givin’ him a parachute to come back 
in, either. If he wants to walk off the lot, 
that’s his privilege. Of course, it would be 
mighty tough to lose him; it’d be a knock- 
out for this here show. But this here girl- 
grabbin’. stuff is off!” 

“Yes sir.” Hudson started away, dodged 
the scurrying form of a “wild West” horse 
as it romped into a lariat, then came slowly 
back to the side of the little show-owner. 
“By the way, did you see Steve?” 

“Who?” 

“Big Steve. The guy that did the strong 
act with us last year. Had his daughter 
with him, remember—yellow-haired, pretty 


Blacker’n Tar was 
hurled through the 
door and into the 
street. Big Steve 
rubbed his hands 
and turned to the 
owner of the World 


F amous. 
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little girl? Says he’s broke and wants to go 
to work. Wanted to see you.” 

“Doin’ what—his old act?” Shoestring 
turned from a lackadaisical survey of the 
wild West. 

“No, hasn’t got any of his props with him. 
Couldn’t do any act, unless we framed him 
up, pulling against a couple of horses or some- 
thing. Don’t think he wants to do an act, 
though. Just seems to want to work around at 
anything he can get to do. I was kind of think- 
ing that he wouldn’t make a bad bodyguard 
to go with you to the train at nights with the 
money and that sort of thing. This aint such 
lovely territory through here and a stick-up 
could sure tear away with a bunch of dough.” 

Shoestring eyed his cigarette. 

“Not such a bad hunch, at that.” He 
mused. “Send him in and let me talk to him.” 


A MOMENT more, and _ Shoestring 
Charley Grenolds stared up into the 
ponderous face of a giant Swede who stood 
grinning and waiting before him—above him, 
to be exact. His great hands almost covered 
the hat they held; his shoulders spread until 
they hid the form of the little circus-owner 
from those behind him. He was ponderous, 
tremendous—and abashed. 

“Ay bane come to see about ay job posi- 
tion,” he announced clumsily. Shoestring 
grinned. 

“Well, kid, I'll give you one, rather than 
get you sore at me or somethin’ o’ the 
kind. How much do you want a week?” 

“Ay don’t care.” 

“Don’t care?” There was a quick puff at 
the cigarette. “Gosh, you're easy to handle. 
Why aint you doin’ your act any more?” 

The tremendous shoulders moved in a 
mighty shrug. The big-toothed grin faded. 

“Ay bane lost partner.” 

“Who, the kid?” 

“Aye.” 

“Where'd she blow to? Get married or 
something?” 

The great form of Big Steve rocked 
slowly. His pale blue eyes stared far beyond 
Shoestring Charley, far down the hippo- 
drome-track, past the banners, past the gal- 
loping horses of the wild West, past the 
blaring bandstand, past the throngs—into 
nothingness. His lips moved slowly, and 
when he spoke, the mighty power of his 
voice had faded to a whisper: 

“She bane dead.” 

“Gosh! That’s tough. What was the— 
well, I don’t guess you want to talk about 
it. Don’t blame you. Hey—come out of 
it!” Shoestring reached upward and grasped 
Big Steve’s arm with what suddenly had 
become a pigmy hand. “Sloppin’ over like 
thet aint goin’ to bring nobody back. Maybe 


she’s better off, anyhow. This here troupin’ 
aint what it’s cracked up to be. Now listen: 
I've got ten dollars a week layin’ around 
loose for a bodyguard. Get me? A guy to 
stall around the ticket-wagon in the after- 
noon and at night when the kale’s pilin’ in, 
then to ride to the car with me when I take 
the jack down to put it in the safe. That’s 
all the job there is and there aint liable to be 
nothin’ doin’ the whole season. Then again, 
some night, you're liable to have to rise up 
and shoot somebody. Are you on?” 

“Ay bane,” answered Big Steve clumsily, 
and with that the ponderous Swede became 
a part of the World Famous—a part in 
which he filled the réle of a bulky shadow, 
following Shoestring about the lot in the 
mornings, his big arms hanging flail-like at 
his sides, his lips set in a serious, half griev- 
ing line which seldom changed, his rather 
small eyes ever turning, ever searching. In 
the afternoons, when the crowds were mill- 
ing through the entrances, when the “talk- 
ers’ of the kid-show were squawking of the 
wonders of the “half-man, half-woman,” and 
the Aztec Twins, he would stand by the 
doorway of the ticket-wagon, ever silent, 
and ever watchful, ever waiting, it seemed, 
to leap forth and crush something that he 
might prove his worth and his loyalty. 

At night, he was a shadow, a shadow lurk- 
ing within the shadows, edging toward every 
person who neared the treasury-wagon door, 
his heavy, bullet head lowered, his arms 
swinging slightly, his fingers cupped. Never 
once did he move into the light; never once 
did he emerge from that shadowy bulkiness 
in which he enveloped himself, until at last 
the spotlights veered, the lamps of the 
treasury-wagon flared into darkness, and the 
buckboard, with Shoestring huddled in the 
seat, drew beside the wagon for the daily 
receipts. Then the form of Big Steve would 
lumber forward, to handle the heavy sacks 
of coins and the lighter packages of money, 
reach into the wagon for his sawed-off shot- 
gun, then silently climb into place on the 
buckboard, to sit and stare about him in the 
darkness as Shoestring babbled of the events 
of the day. Sometimes Big Steve would an- 
swer. Most of the time his lips were closed. 

It irritated Shoestring. A silent man al- 
ways irritated him. And there came the 
time when, after fretting through a half- 
hour of silence he puffed hard at his cigarette 
and turned as the horse jogged its slow way 
along the torchlit streets toward the trains. 

“Say, listen, kid,” he began. “It aint none 
o’ my business, but what’s eatin’ on you?” 

“Huh?” Big Steve turned slowly. 

“T says, what’s eatin’ on you? You’n’ I 
been goin’ to this here train at night now for 
a month, an’ you aint said ten words, counting 
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Pretty stiff fine, aint it?” Hudson asked. ‘‘Who’s the lucky guy?” Shoestring’s thumb was jerked upward toward the 
twisting figure of La Fontaine. 
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the grunts. Far be it from me to object, 
but I aint used to that stuff. Aint you got 
nothin’ to say, or don’t.syou know nothin’?” 
“Ay bane,” came the slow answer, and it 
nettled the more. 
“Maybe that’s Chink language or some- 
thin’, but I aint strong for it. Don’t 


Big Steve better man than Maester Charley 
think. But Big Steve not crazy.” 
Shoestring chirruped to the horse, and in- 
stinctively Steve raised the lines. The little 
circus-owner slumped back in his seat. 
“All right, kid,” he said. “It’s up to you. 
I'll play fifty-fifty, 


you never turn loose with no chatter “Ladies-s-s and gen-tle- anyway.” 


a-tall? I’ve tried you out about the 
weather; I’ve tried you out about gals 
and business and everything else under 
the sun, and all you do is grunt. 
Listen, Kid: I don’t want no grunters; I 
want a little conversation now an’ then. 
What’s the big idea? Huh? If they’s 
somethin’ eatin’ on you, spill it, but don’t 
keep up this here silent stuff. The 
first thing I know, I’m goin’ to begin 

to suspect you. I'll be lookin’ out 

for you to tip me over some 
evenin’ an’ waltz away 

with the cash!” 

“Huh?” Big 
Steve’s wide eyes 
showed even in 
the darkness. 

“Ay bane no 

thief! Ay bane 

take no money, Maes- 

ter Charley. Ay bane gude man.’ 

“Well, they’s somethin’ up some- 
where. I aint no child. When a 
guy sticks around like you do, 
workin’ for nothin’ an’ sayin’ 
nothin’, they’s somethin’ brewin’. 

You aint gone cuckoo or nothin’ 
cause that kid o’ yours croaked?” 

“Cuckoo?” There was wonder- 
ment in Big Steve’s broad voice. 
“Cuckoo clock?” 

“No. A clock makes a noise. 
You don’t make nothin’ but 
worry for me. Cuckoo—crazy— 
like a hummin’-bird. You aint let 
that thing eat on you? You aint 
gettin’ woozy or nothin’? You aint 
in trainin’ for a padded cell, are you? Now, 
look here—stop that horse—yeh, stop it. 
There. Now, I’m goin’ to tell you some- 
thin’ straight. You’re broodin’. An’ it’s 
about that there kid o’ yours. Now, what 
caused her to bump over?” 

Big Steve, the match which relighted 
Shoestring’s cigarette flaring in his face, al- 
lowed the reins to fall loose. His eyes closed 
slowly, then opened, to reveal staring pupils. 
A small network of wrinkes made their ap- 
pearance about the corners of his mouth. 

“Sometime, Maester Charley, when it hap- 
pen so nobody know—then somethin’ pop, 
see? Then Ay bane tell you. Maybe Big 
Steve wait for somethin’ because he know 
he hurt Maester Charley if he don’t. Maybe 


, 


men! I de-sire to call 

Jour attention to Robert 

la Fontaine, the world’s 
greatest aérialist.” 


¢ And in the days 
and weeks which 
followed — days 
and weeks in which 
the circus turned to- 
ward the South, in 
which La Fontaine re- 
ceived the news of his 
fine, objected, quit, then re- 
considered and promised bet- 
ter behavior for the rest of 
the season—the circus- 
owner kept his promise. 
There were times now 
when Big Steve talked as 
he drove his employer 
and the money-bags to 
the train o’ nights. There 
were even times when 
he laughed, in a thun- 
derous, rumbling way. 
But always, in spite of 
it, there was an under- 
lying element which 
presaged something of 
the future, something 
which Shoestring Char- 
ley could not guess— 
or fathom. And 
when the tempta- 
tion came, he put 

it aside. 
For Big Steve, 
willingly, almost 
eagerly, was striv- 
"i ing to prove, striving 
——“R~~B to show Shoestring 
Charley Grenolds, of 
the World Famous Circus, that to one man 
in the wurld he was faithful. One by one 
he took upon himself new duties. Day by 
day he assumed new tasks; morning after 
morning he leaped forth from his bunk to 
help the razorbacks in the unloading of the 
train, then to hurry to the lot that he might 
run here and there and lend his gigantic aid 
to the canvasmen. When the marquee- 
tenders were slow on a bad day, it was Big 
Steve who sent the poles into the air and 
the candy-stick-colored canvas atop them. 
When the rain fell, it was Big Steve who 
hurried to the cars for an armload of rain- 
coats, then hurried back again, forgetting 
himself entirely. When there was trouble 
upon the lot, a quarrel between canvasmen, 











a drunken pair of “towners” or an ob- 
streperous ‘“‘snack-stand-owner,” it was Big 
Steve who would hurry for a moment from 
his stand by the ticket-wagon, lift the of- 
fender high in the air and literally hurl him 
from the lot—then rush back to his post of 
duty again. 

And with it all, there was an air of ab- 
sent-mindedness, like the manner of a man 
who toys with a bit of paper while he waits 
for an important appointment. 

Day after day and week after week, then 
into the months. There came the time when 
Shoesiring Charley, sucking at his cigarette 
like an Eskimo through an air-hole, huddled 
within the confines of his overcoat as they 
went to the train at night. There came the 
time when the closing stand was posted in 
the dressing-room and the actors began the 
writing of the letters that would bring them 
engagements for the next season. There 
came the time when Shorty Ennis, the ani- 
mal-man, stocked up on whisky for the 
elephants and put more straw in the animal- 
cages at night. For autumn had come, and 
with it the nearing of the end of the season. 

Town after town—and Shoestring Charley, 
standing about the ticket-wagon at night, 
noticed that a new gleam had come into the 
eyes of Big Steve, a gleam of anticipation, 
almost of excitement. Town after town— 
two weeks from the end, then one week, and 
finally to one day, a day that brought with 
it a sudden sharp fear for Shoestring Char- 
ley, fear and a crisscross of wrinkles upon his 
forehead as he ambled toward the ticket- 
wagon, his eyes turned skyward. Clouds 
were scudding, gray clouds, which told of 
“weather”—weather that in the South can 
mean only one thing, the biting cold of a 
norther. And to a circus man, a norther 
can mean everything. It can mean, first of 
all, a tent denuded of its audience. It can 
mean even ice and sleet clinging to the 
great stretches of the big top, endangering 
the lives of those who work beneath it, ruin- 
ing the canvas, stalling the trains and the 
wagons and the laboring men. It can mean 
grief and woe and tribulation. And Shoe- 
string Charley, staring up at the sky, saw a 
hint of it all in those scudding clouds. 

“Couldn’t ha’ held off a day longer,” he 
grunted. “She'll hit about to-morrow noon, 
and then—ooey!” 

He shivered at the thought of it, then 
stopped suddenly. From the side of the 


ticket-wagon had come the sound of a voice 
he knew, a thunderous voice struggling with 
a weighty problem. 

“Vaas, ay bane gaas ay go if everybody 
go,” came the tones of Big Steve. 
bane have special train?” 

It was the argument that had gone on all 
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over the circus-lot for the last two weeks— 
the struggle of the railroad-agents for the 
booking of the circus-people on the way 
home. Shoestring grinned and bent his head 
forward. There had come another voice. 
“Sure—everybody’s going. Special, you 
know, and straight through to Chicago, for 


$28.94. Everybody that’s worth while, you 
know. Only line! Now, if you should want 
a berth—” 


“The Lavars, they bane go?” 

“Yes, the Lavars and the Sterlings and 
the Haverson Trio, and of course all the 
riding acts; guess you’d want to be right 
with the performers. Now—” 

“La Fontaine? He bane go?” 

“La Fontaine? Let me see. No—think 
not. He’s going home on the circus-train. 
Going to spend the winter at the quarters, 
he told me. Got a new hunch for a double 
aS or something of the kind. 

ut-—” 

“Ay bane gaas Ay go home on circus-train 
too.” 

Set. 

“Ay bane gaas Ay don’t want to go Shee- 
caw-go.” 

“But my dear sir—” 

“Steve!” It was Shoestring cutting in on 
the argument, and again looking at the sky. 
A lumbering form slid around the end of the 
ticket-wagon. 

“Yaas sir!” 

“T’ll put old Bill on the watch here to-mor- 
row. Sky looks bad. Looks like it might 
blow up a norther along toward afternoon 
to-morrow. We'll just about run that far 
ahead of it to-night. If she blows up, every 
one of these workmen will beat it to a booze- 
camp and stall out of work on loading, until 
just time to come after their pay. I'll want 
you to help me keep ’em on the lot. Under- 
stand?” 

“Aye!” 

“All right. Guess I'll go see Bill and tell 
him to show up here to-morrow.” 

“Aye.” 


oni! night when the two of them went 
to the cars with the money-bags, the 
matter was not even mentioned. Shoestring 
Charley had learned that to Big Steve one 
order was enough. 

Morning—morning in another town a hun- 
dred miles away, and with it the hint of a 
bite in the wind. Noon, and the ticket- 
takers, coming from the cook-house to await 
the order to open the doors of the front en- 
trance, turned and went to the cars for their 
overcoats. Afternoon, and Shoestring Char- 
ley, the giant form of Big Steve beside him, 
started forth to the saloons. The norther 
had come. 








Before him, a bit bleary from whisky, stood La Fontaine, 
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“We aint going to keep ’em away from 
these here dumps, but we'll stall ’em out o’ a 
few drinks, anyway,” came the announce- 
ment of the little circus-owner as he pushed 
open the first door. “Hey, you, Blacker’n 
Tar, get out o’ here!” 

A negro canvasman turned from the bar, 
sneered, then suddenly straightened. 

“Yassah, Mista Charley!” 

“An’ keep out! Where’s Stagecoach?” 

“Ah done haint seen him.” 

“You're a liar by the clock. Where’s he 
at? Come on you, now—get out from be- 
hind the end o’ that bar! I seen you when 
I was comin’ through the door. Now, you 
two lumps o’ coal, get over there on that lot 
and stay over there. Hear me?” 

Stagecoach, grinning and black, started for 
the door. Blacker’n Tar, a sudden spirit of 
rebellion surging within him, sneered again 
and started back toward the bar. 

But only for a moment. The great form 
shambled from the side of Shoestring Char- 
ley. Its great arms reached suddenly out- 
ward, and Blacker’n Tar, a resisting morsel 
in a meat-chopper of muscle, was hurled 
through the door of the saloon and into the 
street. Big Steve rubbed his hands and 
turned to the owner of the World Famous. 

“Where we bane go now?” he asked in- 
nocently. 

“Next place,” came the answer of Shoe- 
string, as he reached for his makin’s. ‘“Jus’ 
as soon as I get through rollin’ this pill.” 

And to the next place they went, and the 
next and the next. A cessation of a few 
hours, while darkness shut its way down 
upon the dismal show-lot, its flickering lights 
glaring feebly in the wind and the ice-cold 
rain. Then, his raincoat wrapped tight 
around him, his mammoth protector again at 
his side, Shoestring once more started forth 
from the marquee. After a few steps he 
paused at the ticket-wagon. 

“Shut ’er up,” he ordered of the ticket- 
seller. “We'll tear down. There aint a 
chance for a dollar to-night.” 

ees Sits 

“Collins!” His sharp voice wheeled the 
figure of the boss canvasman crossing the 
lot. 

“"3es-sir, 

“Tear er down. The-first thing we know, 
that whole tent’ll be loaded with ice if it 
gets much colder, an’ we’ll never get out 0’ 
here. Start tearin’ down—sooner the bet- 
ter.” 

The boss canvasman laughed. 

“All right, sir—if I can find enough men.” 

“That’s what we’re goin’ after now. Get 
the menagerie-gang busy. Tell Shorty to 
close up an’ to bed down his animals heavy. 
Tell him to take all the extra side-wall there 
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Tl have 
Come on, 


is an’ wrap around them cages. 
men on the lot pretty soon. 
Steve!” 

A hurried walk, a shoot through a swing- 
ing door into blazing light and welcome 
warmth, a barking order: 

“Out o’ here, you men! We're tearin’ 
down early. Hear me? Out o’ here!” 

A few obeyed. A few lingered—then hur- 
ried forth as the giant hands of Big Steve 
caught them and shoved them forth. There 
came a growl as a drunken canvasman re- 
sisted—then the crackle of a blow, and he 
went to the floor. For just a second the 
strong man stood over him, then reaching 
forth a gigantic paw, pulled him to his feet. 

“Ay bane just hit you easy. Next time 
Ay hit hard. Now go!” he said shortly. The 
canvasman reeled toward the door. Shoe- 
string ducked his neck into the collar of his 
overcoat. 

“Good work, Steve!” he said shortly. 
“Come on.” 

Again the light and warmth. Again the 
orders, sharp and barking. Again the form 
of Big Steve as it shoved men forth, men 
who resisted, men who cursed. Then another 
pilgrimage. 

Once more the order. Once more the 
great, hulking form of Big Steve started 
forward, then stopped. 

“You too, eh?” he said, and for the first 
time that day, a snarl curled his lips. Be- 
fore him, dapper in his new “closing-date” 
clothing, a bit bleary from whisky, stood 
La Fontaine, the girl-grabber. Shoestring 
Charley, leaning against the bar, bent his 
head slightly forward. 

“Steve!” he called. 

But the giant did not seem to hear. 

“Mebbe you better not drink too much,” 
he was saying in a queer tone to the man 
at the bar. “Mebbe you want to be in gude 
shape after show bane loaded. Mebbe—” 

“Say,”—the voice of the man at the bar 
had insult in it—‘I’ll drink as much as I 
please; what d’ you know about that?” 

The giant looked long at the sneering face. 
Then his hands spread. 

“Ay just bane tell you,” he said half 
apologetically, and turned. “We go on— 
huh?” he asked of Shoestring, as he led 
the way to the door. 


HREE hours afterward, three grueling 

hours afterward, Shoestring Charley, 
with the gigantic form of Big Steve still trail- 
ing at his side, turned from the glaring car- 
bide torches of the “runs” and started toward 
the sleepers. The last wagon had been sent 
up the slippery steel planes and into place. 
The last man had been paid off. The season 
of the World Famous Circus was over. 
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Silently the little man walked along, his 
shoulders humped against the chill of the 
wind, his chin deep in the collar of his 
raincoat, his thin hand cupped over his 
cigarette. Past the switches they went, past 
the first workingmen’s car and its gathering 
of sodden occupants, past the cook-house car 
and on toward the private coaches—to stop 
at last, and stare ahead. There had come 
the sound of a voice, loud, trouble-seeking. 
Oaths had come too, and threats. Shoe- 
string’s eyes snapped in the darkness. His 
chin suddenly came out of its protecting 
collar. 

“Who’s that cussin’?” he asked sharply. 

“Ay don’t know.” 

“Well, we’re goin’ to find out. There aint 
goin’ to be no cussin’ around these here 
coaches whether the show’s closed or not. 
Come on!” 

Hurriedly they walked forward—then ran. 
There had come a half-cry, half-scream, the 
excited voice of a man in terror. 

“Look out, there—look out, Tom—duck! 
He’s got a knife!” 


Tw forms shot on in the darkness. Shoe- 
string and the giant hurried forward. 
There came words again—then oaths. A 
shaft of light, as Shoestring pulled forth his 
night-flash, and La Fontaine, the girl-grabber, 
stood revealed, a knife in his hand, a group 
of car porters at bay in front of him. 

“T’m goin’ all the way through this train, 
and I'll see that girl or I’ll—” 

“Nix, there’s Shoestring!” It was the 
head porter, making his final plea. 

“T’ell with Shoestring! You hear me? 
Get out of my way!” 

“Cut out that swearin’!” Shoestring had 
flashed his light straight in the face of the 
girl-grabber. ‘“What’s the big idea? Huh?” 

“He wants to get in to see Lanette, and 
she doesn’t want to see him because he’s 
drunk. It’s against rules anyway, and—” 

“Season’s over now!” came the voice of 
the man with the knife. ‘“Season’s over, and 
I'll do as I please. You guys going to stand 
aside? No? Then look— Let go!” 

For as he had plunged forward, he had 
stopped just as suddenly, stopped in a grip 
that was like a band of steel, stopped while 
the two great hands of Big Steve, sneaking 
up from the rear, had seized his doubled 
hands and bent his arms behind him. He 
struggled vainly. “Let go my hands!” he 
ordered. “Let go my hands, or I'll cut the 
heart out of you! Let—” 

“Drop that knife first!” The order was 
Shoestring Charley’s. 

“Yaas, drop that knife!” Big Steve had 
repeated the words as he tightened his grip 
on the aérialist’s fists. His eyes were shining 
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and bright in the spotlight. His lips were 
curled, and his yellow teeth showing. The 
tremendous muscles of his arms stood forth, 
even through his clothing. “Ay bane going 
twist till you bane drop knife!” 

A sudden jerk. The girl-grabber went to 
his knees, then struggled once more to his 
feet. The oaths streamed from between his 
lips. He snarled, and kicked at the man be- 
hind him. But the grip of Big Steve’s hands 
only tightened; the arms were only bent 
farther behind the girl-grabber’s back. At 
last a spasm of pain crossed the aé€rialist’s 
features. He gasped slightly. 

“Let go—” he ordered hoarsely. “Hear 
me? That hurts! I'll cut the life out of—” 

“You bane cut? Oh, then—” 

Agony showed on the features of the per- 
former, as Big Steve bore his weight down- 
ward on the fists he clutched. 

“Drop ’em knife!” he ordered sharply. 
The man gasped again, then writhed. 

“Let go—” La Fontaine begged. “Hear 
me? Let go—let go!” 

“Drop the knife, you earned fool, and 
he’ll let you go!” Shoestring’s voice had 
gone snappy and sharp. .“Haven’t you got 
any sense? Drop—” 

A crunching sound, a scream. The face 
of the aérialist turned ghastly. 

“T’ll kill somebody! T’'ll—” 

“So?” The yellow teeth of Big Steve 
showed more than ever. “So? Mebbe you 
bane kill somebody already? Huh? Mebbe 
you not kill anybody more! Drop ’em 
knife!” 

“Well, let go my hands, then, will you? 
He’s holding me—men, can’t you see he’s 
holding me? I can’t—” 

“Drop ’em knife!” 

“But you’re—” 

“Drop ’em knife!” 

“T’ll get you for this!” The voice had be- 
come more sober now—but still it bore the 
threat of drunkenness; still it was coarse 
and harsh and brutal with the desire to kill. 
And still from behind there came the pres- 
sure of Big Steve’s strength. “Let go my 
hands, will you? I can’t drop it until 
you—” 

“Drop it now? No? I give you three! 
Hear me? Three. One—you no bane drop 
it? Two—no? Three—no? Then mebbe 
this make you!” 

A crackling crunch which sickened the star- 
ing ones before them. A form which doubled 
and writhed and screamed. The tinkle of 
— upon the graveled right of way, and 
then— 

A ghastly being, his eyes popping and star- 
ing, reeled forward from the grasp of the 
giant. His arms were extended, but the 
hands hung limp—limp and useless where 
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the bones of each had been crushed at the 
wrist. His lips were blue and trembling. 
His teeth chattered. 

“Good God!” he groaned. “Look at this 
—get me a doctor—get me a doctor!” 

He turned, then quailed before the tre- 
mendous rigid form of Big Steve. 

“Leave me alone,” he whimpered. “Haven’t 
you done enough? Leave me alone now— 
leave me alone!” 

“Ay bane through with you—for gude!” 
came the slow answer. “Yaas, we bane 
through for gude! You never do wrist swing 
again-—huh?” 


T was an hour later. Far away, up in 

front of the “flats” and the “stocks,” 
the engine was sounding the “highball” of 
the home run. Shoestring Charley Grenolds, 
bending over his table, turned at the sound 
of an opening door—and looked up into the 
face of Big Steve. 

“What’m doctor say?” The giant stood 
like a schoolboy, twirling his hat in his hands. 

“Enough.” Shoestring reached for the 
makin’s of a cigarette. “Both wrists broken 
—smashed.” 

“Yaas—Ay bane know that.” Big Steve’s 
bullet head had set forward. “But bad? 
So he wont do wrist swing—and be features 
again?” 

“Worse’n that. No danger o’ him ever 
havin’ any twenty-four-sheet stands out in 
his honor again. But that’s what he gets 
for pullin’ that knife. Needn’t worry about 
that part of it, Steve. He wont start 
nothin’—we left him back there in the hos- 
pital. Besides, if he should, I'll have him 
pinched for attempt to kill an’—” 

But Big Steve’s eyes were gleaming. 
Slowly he took two pieces of a battered gold 
locket from his pocket, and bending over 
the table, fitted them together. 

“Ay bane not so slow,” he said jerkily. 
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“Ay bane have this piece when Ay come on 
show. Ay bane found other one on clown 
band-coat. He tell me where he get it— 
from La Fontaine. Then I know—and wait, 
so it wont hurt Maester Charley’s show.” 

“You knew?” Shoestring looked up queer- 
ly, then suddenly ducked his head. “Gosh!” 
he exclaimed. “So that was it, huh? But 
I thought you was wise to them beatin’ it 
around together last season. Didn’t you ever 
see ‘em or anything? Wasn’t they no leé- 
ters? Wasn’t—” 

“She bane burn letters when she know the 
baby, it bane comin’. Then she wont teil 
nothin’.” The thick lips of Big Steve 
quivered. “Ay bane bury the baby with her. 
It bane die too.” 

There was silence for a long time. Two 
tears made their appearance in the eyes of 
the giant, and slowly trailed their way down 
his heavy cheeks. He twirled his hat slowly. 
His lips parted. His head wagged gro- 
tesquely. 

“But Ay bane gaas we bane even. He take 
my garrul. Ay take his wrists. That bane 
purty gude. Ay gaas Ay’ll not ride show- 
train to winter quarters. Ay bane gaas Ay’m 
through. Ay gaas Maester Shoestring bane 
never tell what he knows?” 

It was a long time before Shoestring 
spoke. Then he turned his eyes from a 
scrutiny of the giant’s face. 

“Shoestring Charley doesn’t make a hab‘t 
o’ tellin’ what he knows,” he repeated in a 
monotone. “Yeh, I guess your work’s over, 
Steve. S’long.” 

“Gude-by, Maester Charley.” 

A long time after the great form had 
stamped its way out of the private car to 
swing out into the darkness from the slow- 
moving train, Shoestring Charley Grenolds 
sat very still, his cigarette hanging dead be- 
tween his fingers, staring out of the window 
—at nothing. 
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The 
Easy-Going Man 


By CHARLES WESLEY SANDERS 


RS. HALL had been alone and 

practically idle for three hours. 

She had eaten her supper at six 

o’clock and had finished her 
nightly housework in the ensuing hour. Since 
seven she had had nothing to engage her 
attention but the evening paper. She had 
read the paper rather thoroughly for an- 
other hour, and then she had put it by, to 
lean back in her chair and think about her 
husband. 

It was curious how she came to think 
about her husband in moments like these, for 
it was only in moments like these that she 
thought about him earnestly, realizing fully, 
as she said to herself, her sense of incom- 
pleteness in him. That sense was a shadow 
athwart her happiness. Her husband was not 
just what she would have him be. He was 
not just what he might easily have been. 

She did not stop to think that most wives 
would make that complaint. She only hugged 
her special bitterness to her breast. Her 
husband, she said, was too easy-going. She 
was afraid that he was a joke among his 
fellow-men. She had seen men wink and 
nudge each other and smile while her hus- 
band was talking. It was not so much what 
he said as the way he said it. 

She sometimes wished he would lose his 
temper—“get good and mad.” Then his 
eternal grin would disappear. His too-loud 
voice would lower with sternness. . His face 
would harden and whatever character was 
in it would appear. Heaven knew, she loved 
him as much as she had loved him a year 
ago when they had been married. Then his 
easy ways had rather appealed to her. Be- 
fore their marriage, she had ruled him im- 
periously. Afterward he had yielded to her in 
everything. For a while that was satisfying. 
It was a good deal for a woman to be able to 
guide and command so big a man. ' But then 
his acquiescence had begun to be tiresome. 

It was at this stage of her feeling toward 
him that he had come home from his horse- 
shoeing shop one evening and had calmly an- 
nounced that he was “going to run for 
sheriff.” She was as much amazed as if he 
had said he was going to run for the 


presidency. She had a swift picture of 
him making a fool of himself in the cam- 
paign. But she did not tell him that. She 
did not quite dare. She was not afraid of 
him in the least degree, and yet there had 
been times when she had realized that there 
were certain things which even he would 
not tolerate. And rather contradictorily, 
perhaps, she could not bear to see the bright 
eagerness die from his face. He— 
Clang! 


T was characteristic of Belle Hall that she 

did not start as that metallic sound rang 
through the sitting-room from the direction 
of the jail. She only lifted her sleek blond 
head and listened for a repetition of the 
sound. But there was no repetition. The 
complete silence which had been there a 
moment ago was there again. The Novem- 
ber rain, which had begun violently at dusk, 
continued to wash against the panes. The 
clock on the mantel ticked on. The fire in 
the soft-coal stove purred. 

And yet Mrs. Hall, inexperienced as she 
was, could visualize what was taking place 
in the jail. Somehow a prisoner had loosened 
one of the bars of his cell. It had slipped 
from his grasp and had dropped to the 
cement floor in the cell or in the corridor 
outside the cell. She had not the slightest 
doubt that one of the prisoners—or some of 
them, or all of them—was trying to escape 
from the jail. 

With that idea in her mind, she rose and 
went to a desk in a corner of the room. 
From the desk she took an automatic pistol. 
Her husband had bought that pistol for her 
and had taught her how to use it. He had 
thought she would never have to use it, but 
he had said that it was just as well that she 
be ready for an emergency. 

Grasping the pistol tightly, she started 
toward the sheriff’s office. This was just 
beyond the sitting-room, fronting the street 
as the sitting-room fronted it. The jail was 
back of the office. Between the office and 
the jail there was a great steel door. Be- 
side this door there was a round hole through 
which she could look into the corridor. She 
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would be able at least to see what was going 
on in there. 

As she opened the door to the sheriff’s 
office, she remembered that her husband had 
often explicitly instructed her as to what she 
should do if anything happened in the jail in 
his absence. She was first to make sure that 
the steel door had not been tampered with. 
Then she was to retreat to her sitting-room 
and lock the door between that and the 
office. Nothing more would be necessary. 
If the steel door was all right, she was in no 
danger. She had only to wait till he came 
home. 

But those simple instructions seemed in- 
adequate to the present situation. There 
were five men back of that big door. One 
of them was accused of murder. He had 
been caught almost in the act of committing 
a brutal crime. He had been a prisoner in 
the jail when Hall had taken charge. His 
trial soon was to be held. Doubtless he was 
making a desperate effort to evade the con- 
sequences of his guilt. The other four men 
were accused of lesser crimes. The slayer 
was a man from the outside world. The 
others were local men. But they were 
nevertheless criminals in Mrs. Hall’s eyes, 
and she had no doubt that they had gladly 
accepted the slayer’s leadership in this haz- 
ardous undertaking. All of them might have 
swarmed into the corridor by now. They 
might have means of opening the steel door. 
Simply to make sure that the door was fas- 
tened looked silly to Mrs. Hall. 

She paused for a moment in the office, and 
listened. But still there was no sound from 
the jail. It was a silence to make a woman 
nervous, because at any moment it might 
be shattered by a frightful noise, but Mrs. 
Hall was not easily made nervous. In her 
secret soul she had lately told herself that 
she wished her husband had some of her 
stern fiber. 

After her moment of listening she tiptoed 
to the hole in the wall and gently put aside 
the metal disk which covered it. She peered 
through the hole. Her survey included every 
inch of the short corridor and the barred cell 
doors on either side. At first she saw noth- 
ing out of the ordinary. The corridor was 
empty and the doors seemed locked as they 
usually were. 

And then her glance rested on a bar lying 
on the floor near one of the cells. She had 
not seen it at first because it lay just beyond 
the circle of light which the single overhead 
electric made. But it gleamed out plainly 
from the dimness now. 


SHE slipped the disk back over the open- 
ing, softly tried the big door, and re- 
treated on tiptoe to the sitting-room. She 
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was thinking fast. Somehow those men were 
planning a break for freedom. She perceived 
that they would not have gone so far as 
they had gone unless they had a definite plan 
to go further. She thought of her husband 
again, her easy-going husband. ~ 

And then what had been merely irritation 
became stark fear. Unless she intervened, he 
was about to face a crisis. Her fear was 
that he would not meet that crisis as a man 
should. He would be soft when he should 
be firm. She looked at the clock. The car 
upon which he would return from the neigh- 
boring city was almost due. Help must come ~ 
before the car arrived. 

She sprang to the telephone and took down 
the receiver. But she knew instantly that 
she could send no message across those 
wires. They were dead. Friends of the 
prisoners had cut them, she supposed. 

She was still not excited but she was hur- 
ried. Minutes were precious. She got out 
a raincoat and slipped into it and tied her 
golden hair down with a veil. Then she 
started toward the door. But she was too 
late. The street door was suddenly thrown 
open and her husband stood on the threshold. 

“°Lo, Belle,” he boomed out. “Wet, aint 
it? Blowin’, too. Seems like it’s gettin’ 
worse every minute. I got a ride in an auto 
and beat the car in, and a good thing, I 
should say. This’ll be a blizzard before 
mornin’ Why, what’s the matter? 
You aint thinkin’ of goin’ out, are you?” 


HE was trying to gesture him into silence, 
as if she were afraid the prisoners 
might hear him above the wild clamor of the 
storm. But he had always been like that. 
His coming was never unheralded. His big 
voice usually gave warning of the coming of 
his big body. 

Seeing the futility of hints, she sprang 
across the room to him. She caught his 
arm with both hands and whispered out a 
torrent of words. He stood looking down 
at her quietly. When she had told him all 
she knew, she caught up the automatic pistol 
from the table and thrust it into his right 
hand, as if she hoped the feel of it would 
give him courage. He glanced at it and 
then he put it back on the table. 

She uttered a little moan of despair. She 
had been afraid he would do just that. She 
had a swift vision of him sending her for 
aid or waiting through the night till help 
could be brought in the morning. It was 
nauseating. 

“I guess I wont need that gun,” he said, 
closing the door and crossing the room. 
“Them fellows hasn’t any guns, have they?” 

“T don’t know where they would get guns,” 
she answered in an unsteady voice. 
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He looked at her quickly. She could 
not return his gaze. He advanced to her 
and took her hands in his wet ones. 

“This thing has kind of tore you up, 
hasn’t it, honey?” he asked. “Well, you just 
leave it to me. There aint a thing to be 
alarmed about. Mebbe you better go lie 
down awhile.” 

She withdrew her hands and crossed the 
room for the ostensible purpose af removing 
her veil and coat. The fact was that she 
could not bear to have him touch her. 

Hall removed his own dripping hat and 
coat. 

“Take ’em out in the kitchen, will you, 
Belle?” he asked. “No use gettin’ this rug 
all wet.” 

It struck his wife that that was peculiarly 
like him—to think of an inconsequential 
thing at a time like this. 

But she accepted his clothing and carried 
it to the kitchen. From the darkness there 
she could watch him without being seen. He 
had sunk into a chair and was beginning to 
take off his shoes. 

To her now he was a grotesque figure, just 
as he had always been grotesque though she 
had not known it. 


G= recalled, queerly, the campaign he had 
made for sheriff. That campaign had 
made the voters chuckle. He had made no 
speeches. He was incapable of real speech- 


making. He had depended upon his popu- 
larity and his good-fellowship to win votes. 

“Lo, Tom? Friend o’ mine? Then vote 
for me. Stick a little mark opposite old Bill’s 
name for old times’ sake.” 

Contrasted with the vehement campaign 
which his rival had made, his campaign had 
in truth been undignified. But he had got 
the votes. His wife was amazed when he 
had told her jubilantly, early in the evening 
of election night, that he had been elected. 

She remembered now the foolish, ineffec- 
tual “few words” he had uttered, in response 
to his neighbors’ demands, in the early hours 
after election day. They had called him out 
on the front porch, and he had gone with a 
wide grin on his lips. He had said some- 
thing about a public office being a public 
trust. 

She had strained to catch every syllable, 
and she had succeeded. Yet she had missed 
what was possibly the essence of the mat- 
ter. She had not seen that grin die from 
Bill Hall’s lips. She had not seen him draw 
himself erect. She had not seen the gray 
eyes kindle and the face grow grave. She 
had missed these signs, and therefore she 
had not known how desperately in earnest 
her husband was when he consecrated him- 
self to his humble task. 


And without that knowledge she went 
back to him now. He had taken off his 
shoes. As she watched him, he removed his 
vest and his collar and tie. He seemed to be 
getting ready for bed. 

Every emotion she had hitherto had 
toward him was fused into white-hot anger. 

“Bill Hall,” she cried out, “if you was a 
real man, you’d take that gun in your hand 
and go into that corridor and make those 
fellows know who was sheriff. You'd have 
them huddled in a heap before they knew 
what was going on around here.” 

Hall looked calmly at the pistol on the 
table. He rose and began to roll up his 
sleeves. He towered above his wife, and 
she was not a woman of lowly stature. Great 
muscles, developed by years of hard toil, 
knotted his forearms. 

“T aint very strong on this here shootin’- 
game, Belle,” he told her. “Except for that 
fellow Dick Smart, that killed Looey Dodge, 
that aint such a bad gang in there. I’ve 
knowed all of them all my life. That Shat- 
tuck is as smart a man as there is in this 
town. He’s a reg’lar wizard at figgers. I 
knowed him when he was a little curly- 
headed shaver, best-lookin’ lad in this town. 
But he got to runnin’ wrong, drinkin’ an’ 
gamblin’ an’ such, an’ then stealin’.. The 
same with the others—’cept Smart. 

“Smart sure ought to be strung up. Bad 
egg, him! Shootin’ would be too good for 
him. I guess if he had got one good wallop 
alongside the jaw, he’d be still, and if he 
was still I don’t expect none of the rest of 
them boys would be out for no very great 
disturbance with me.” 

“That’s just it,” his wife said passionately. 
“There’s no one here to give Smart that 
wallop on the jaw.” 

A little whimsical laugh came from Hall’s 
lips. He looked down at his wife with a 
glint in his deep-set eyes. 

“You better back me, Belle,” he said. “I 
know you aint so much confidence in me as 
you might have. I’ve felt that for some 
time back., I don’t blame you none, God 
knows. You're far too good for the likes 
of me. But I ought to have at least one 
backer. Any rough-neck steppin’ into a 
prize-ring can gen’ally scare up one backer. 
Besides that—” he stopped speaking, and his 
big shoulders suddenly squared; the woman, 
wonderingly lifting her eyes, saw his mouth 
harden and his eyes glow as she had never 
seen them glow before. “Besides that, I got 
a hunch that if you back me in this here 
little matter, you’re a-goin’ to back a win- 
ner.” 

“Why,” his wife whispered, “what’re you 
going to do, Bill?” 

“I’m goin’ into the corridor and knock 
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Smart’s block off for him,” Hall answered. 
“T stripped down to my socks so’t I could 
hop to it fast and easy. The first wallop 
in a thing like this is what counts. Once in 
my blacksmith-shop a fellow tried to—” 

A long-drawn howl! came to them from the 
corridor. 

“They’re calling you,’ Mrs. Hall said. 
“That’s their plan to get the door open. 
They'll overpower you the minute you open 
that door. Remember they got a bundle 
of them steel bars in there for weapons. 
Yqu’re not going in there bare-handed, are 
you, Bill?” 

“That’s me,” Hall returned. 

“Tt’s prob’ly dark in there,” Mrs. Hall 
said. “They’ve likely turned off the lights.” 

“I’m goin’ to unlock the door,” Bill said. 
“The dark aint a friend of no particular 
man. It'll help me as much as it'll help 
them. When I open the door, you throw 
on the light in there from the outside switch. 
Just leave the rest to me.” 

“Put the gun in your pocket anyhow,” 
she urged. 

“No gun,” said Hall. 


ASCINATED by what she conceived to 
be the change in him, she followed him 
into his office. The long cry came from be- 
yond the steel door again. Then Hall’s 


name was screamed in insistent.repetition. 
He walked to the hole in the wall, put 


aside the disk, and looked within. The corri- 
dor was dark. He put his lips to the hole. 

“What’s the matter in there?” he asked. 

“Shattuck is sick,” came Sharp’s voice. 
“T think he’s dyin’. The lights has gone out. 
I guess this storm has put the current on 
the bum. Come in and see Shattuck.” 

“Just wait till I open the door,” Hall said. 

He walked to the big door, inserted the 
key noiselessly and pulled up the bar. His 
wife was at his side. 

“Now,” he said, and pulled the door open. 

His wife turned on the lights. She had 
expected him to plunge forward, but he had 
paused this side of the threshold, his body 
gathered in a stooping position. Something 
flashed down from the right side of the door 
just as the lights came on. It rang against 
the stone floor. Hall stepped into the corri- 
dor. 

“Close the door, Belle,” he called back. 

Mrs. Hall closed the door and ran to the 
hole in the wall. She saw that her husband 
had snatched up the steel bar which had been 
aimed at his head in a crashing blow. She 
understood that he had correctly calculated 
that one of the men would thus try to strike 
him down. 

Dick Smart, who had lost his hold of the 
bar from the force of its impact against the 
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floor, had backed to the cell nearest him. 
The other men confronted Hall, halfway 
down the corridor. All of them had bars 
in their hands, but their stupefaction pre- 
vented them from using the weapons. The 
picture’ held for ten seconds. Then Hall 
took a forward step. 

“Throw them bars at my feet,” he com- 
manded. 

Mrs. Hall could not believe that her hus- 
band was speaking. The tone he used was 
the tone of authority. While there was no 
anger in it, it rang firm with high decision. 
Mrs. Hall felt a tingling wave of admiration 
sweep through her. 

One bar jangled to the floor. A prisoner 
backed away from the controlled menace 
which Mrs. Hall believed must be in Hall’s 
eyes. 

“Throw them down, all of you,” Hall said. 
“You aint got two seconds. I’ll smash the 
man that has a bar in his hands when two 
seconds has passed Then I'll take 
care of Mr. Dick Smart.” 

They shot one mutual, apprehensive glance 
at Smart, as if they were automatons worked 
by a hidden string. Then the bars clanked 
to the floor. The men backed toward the 
end of the corridor. Hall tossed his own 
bar to the floor. He turned on Smart. 

“Step out in front af me, Smart,” he 
ordered. 


oes obeyed. He was six feet from 
Hall. Mrs. Hall noticed that his eyes 
were red and his thick chest was heaving 
from the fury of disappointment that was 
flooding him. 

“Smart,” Hall said slowly, “I’m sorry, but 
I got to teach you a lesson. You been tryin’ 
to get these boys in bad. My wife wanted 
me to come in with a gun. If I hadn’t fig- 
gered this thing all out in my leisure, I’d 
have come in here a-shootin’. The law would 
of upheld me. You was all dead men so far 
as any law to pertect you was concerned. I 
had the edge on you all the way. 

“But you look here, Smart: These boys 
aint what I’d call bad boys. They been 
travelin’ in bad company, and they got in 
the way of thievin’. It may be that if they 
come out of this thing in pretty fair shape, 
they'll get over them notions. They really 
would be fools to escape from this here jail. 
None of them will serve more’n a year or 
so. If I’d come in here with a gun, they’d 
gone out dead men. If they had escaped, 
after you had put me out, they’d have been 
fugitives. I figgered I had to save them 
from both them things. Gosh, a sheriff has 
got a lot of things to figger out, if he tries 
to be on the level. So I kept them from 
runnin’ away from the consequences of their 
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ac’s, and I kept them out of wooden over- 
coats for a while. 

“But you, Smart, you stand for all the 
dark things they is in nature. I stand for 
the law. I’m out to show these here village 
lads whether them dark things is stronger’n 
the law or weaker’n the law.” 

He looked, during a moment of silence, at 
the men at the end of the corridor. 

“Boys,” he went on in his even voice, 
“me an’ Smart is about of a build. He’s a 
desp’rate, strong man, ready to kill at the 
Crop of the hat. Me, I’m easy-goin’, peace- 
able, tryin’ to be friends with everybody. 
I’m goin’ to show you whether a decent man 
has any show with a thug How’ll you 
have it, Smart? It makes no difference to 
me. Fists or rough-and-tumble. Just take 
your choice and come to me.” 

Smart, mad with lust to slay again, was 
coming to him swiftly, in a single leap. He 
tried to grapple with Hall, but Hall evaded 
him. Smart put up his hands. Hall smashed 
through the guard as if Smart had been a 
child. Hall’s right fist crashed into Smart’s 
neck below the ear. Smart went to his knees. 

“T don’t know as any of you boys ever see 
old Bill in action before,” Hall said over 
Smart’s head. “I wouldn’t have took this 
job of sheriff if they was any man in this 
here village that could put me on my back. 
I aint sayin’ that by way of boastin’, boys. 
I’m only pointin’ out to you that you don’t 
want to judge a man too much by the way 
he goes about his everyday business. You all 
took me for a softie, but you all was in a 
fair way to get left Ah, up again, 
Dick Smart?” 

Smart had got to-his feet. Anger and an 
abundant vitality had kept him conscious. 
His strength came back to him in a swiftly 
flowing stream. Again he sprang at Hall. 

“Yeh,” Hall said, “I was lookin’ for just 
that. You thought to fool me by weavin’ 
back and forth as if you didn’t know which 
way was which. But that’s an old trick that 
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never caught no good man nappin’. 


MES: HALL, watching, had feared that 
her husband had indeed been caught 
napping. She was unprepared for the in- 
credible agility of his big body. She saw 
Smart caught in his arms. Then Smart’s 
body was whirled across the corridor, thrown 
somehow by a twist of her husband’s shoul- 
ders. The body struck the grating of a 
cell, dropped to the floor, and was still. Hall, 
ignoring Smart, stepped toward the men 
grouped at the end of the corridor. He took 
a bunch of keys from his pocket. 

“You needn’t draw back from me, boys,” 
he said cheerfully. “I’m just goin’ to tuck 
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enough in these cells you didn’t monkey with. 
.... There. Now you can just pass over 
whatever it was you sawed them bars with. 
We’ve had enough sawin’ for one spell.” 

Each man passed a thin, hard saw out to 
him. Hall put them carefully into his ca- 
pacious hip pocket. 

He turned to Smart. Smart tried to rise, 
but fell back. Hall opened a cell door, 
picked up Smart, carried him into the cell 
and put him down on a bench. 

“Your saw, Smart,” he said. 

“What?” Smart mumbled. 

“Your saw. Come quick and come clean.” 

“You go to blazes!” Smart said. 

Hall dropped a heavy hand on Smart’s 
chest. The hand slid up to Smart’s throat. 
A long thumb and forefinger dug in on each 
side of Smart’s windpipe. 

Smart, choking, groped inside his shirt 
and drew out a saw. Hall took it and re- 
leased him. 

“Where did you fellows get all the tools?” 
Hall asked. 

“Andy Allen got them in to me in some 
bananas soon after you went away this 
mornin’,” Smart said. 

Hall locked him in and went back to the 
steel door. His wife opened it. He stepped 
out and slammed and locked the door. 

In the sitting-room his wife faced him 
contritely. 

“Bill,” she said, “I’m sorry I misjudged 
you. You're generally so different.” 

“T wasn’t a mite different, Belle,” he said. 
“T never have broke my word yet. That’s 
why I’m liked, though mebbe folks don’t 
always know that’s the reason. They all 
think I’m easy-goin’. As a rule I am. I 
like to be easy-goin’. But when I took this 
job, I said it’d be a sacred trust and so it 
is—though I don’t calculate to go on a killin’- 
spree just because I got the law behind me. 
I knew I could handle that bunch. Wasn’t 
you scared, honey, when you found out what 
them fellows was up to?” 

“Why, no,” she said, “I wasn’t. I guess 
I kind of felt the way you did about the 
village boys. And Smart was real polite all 
day. A man came with some bananas, and 
I took them in to Smart, and he thanked me. 
But I guess you never can tell about those 
fellows.” 

“You never can tell,” Hall agreed. “Well, 
T’ll lock the office, and we’ll get some rest.” 

He went into the office and opened his 
desk. He drew out the saws and put them 
into a drawer. He would dispose of them in 
the morning. He would never tell his wife 
that if she had not been so easy-going, the 
saws would not have reached the prisoners. 

He was too easy-going to stir up a fuss 
about a little thing like that! 


you in for the night. I guess there’s room 
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The Business 
Of 


Romance 


By 
W. CAREY WONDERLY 


RS. HOLLISTER was waiting for 
her brother with an impatience 
which even her mania for “good 
form” failed to disguise. And 

she thought it very “bad form” to show im- 
patience or to grow enthusiastic, to love pas- 
sionately or to hate deeply. She had been 
married for fifteen years, but at heart she 
would be always a spinster. The one thing 
that stirred her senses and awakened in her 
colorless existence a genuine interest was her 
brother’s work. Anthony Bryce wrote. 

His sister had’ come within an ace of form- 
ing Anthony’s life. One alliance she had dis- 
couraged, and the young people had gone 
their separate ways; yet another girl she had 
welcomed as a fitting wife for the young 
genius, and Bryce had married her. No 
doubt the young wife had found life within 
the walls of that house dedicated to Art— 
there was no mistaking the capital letter 
after seeing Alicia—too heavy for her frail 
young shoulders, for after her baby was born, 
she died. It was in regard to this son that 
Alicia had summoned Anthony Bryce from 
his vacation in the mountains of North Car- 
olina. Anthony hadn’t gone there for fish- 
ing or shooting; there was a peculiar phase 
of moonshining which he wished to investi- 
gate in the interest of his work. 

Alicia’s letter brought him home to his 
house on the North Shore as quickly as steam 
could carry him. She had written that 
Richard was in jeopardy, and this prepared 
Anthony for almost anything which his sister 
could say. And there was much to say. 

Anthony Bryce was nearly forty-five; yet 
his hair was crisp and brown, his face unlined 
and his figure slim and erect. The leading 
book-reviews spoke of him constantly as a 
“young” and “promising” writer. Alicia 
liked this; really, it was Alicia’s doing. 
There were so many things yet left unsaid, 
and Anthony was the man to say them. She 
shouldered his cares, shielded him from 
harsh words and left him free for his art. 
He had written much and lived scarcely at 
all, though he was nearly forty-five and the 
father of a grown son. 


As he came into his sister’s sitting-room 
for their talk, she noticed with some satisfac- 
tion that he was sun-burned and interested. 
She was as careful of his health as she was 
proud of her power to hold his attention. 

“What is it?” he asked, stretching himself 
in an easy chair. “Not Richard and—foot- 
ball?” 

Alicia didn’t believe in wasting words. 

“Tt is a woman,” she said crisply. 

“A woman!” Very often brother and sis- 
ter unconsciously spoke in the dialogue of 
the printed page. 

“An actress!” Alicia was saving of her 
climax. “Richard is constantly in the com- 
pany of an actress called Lyle Vane—” 

“What a name!” ejaculated Anthony. 

“It sounds like a_ best-seller,” Alicia 
thought scornfully. Then she added: “This 
woman has taken the Murrays’ place for the 
summer. How or where Richard met her I 
don’t know, but it seems she is from Lon- 
don and is going to play in New York this 
winter. She sings and dances—that kind of 
actress; small and blonde—Dresden china 
type. I sent for you because there are some 
things I do not understand, and one of them 
is women of her stamp. Richard is your 
son. I asked him’ if he was in love with— 
with this person. Rumors have reached me 
here. But he merely laughed and asked me 
what love was. That was—crude, and no 
doubt her influence. Richard is twenty-two. 
You were that age when you fell under the 
influence of that Braddock girl. You took 
my advice and married elsewhere, but Rich- 
ard wont do that. What will you do, An- 
thony?” 

“What can I do—with Richard?” asked 
Anthony with a show of genuine helpless- 
ness. 

Alicia was ready with suggestions. 

“T think,” she said, “that it is a question 
of money. One always buys off a woman of 
that sort in popular novels, and it is what she 
would expect, no doubt. She has deliberately 
planned this thing. Oh, people don’t in real 
life, but understand that a woman of her 
type must always see the world through the 
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—thé pages of her favorite author. Isn’t 
that the way to put it? Of course, she has 
never heard of Anthony Bryce except as a 
wealthy man. And Richard is his son. She 
knows quite well you will not permit him 
to marry her. So take your check-book and 
set out to her house as quickly as you can.” 

Anthony made a little gesture indicative 
of disgust. 

“Chorus-girls are not exactly in my line, 
Alicia,” he grumbled. 

“Richard is your son,” returned his sister. 
It was a rebuke. Sometimes Alicia doubted 
that Anthony’s marriage had enriched his art. 
Richard, for instance, tore him away from 
his research in North Carolina possibly at 
the most interesting moment. Ties quickly 
became bonds with an artist. 

It was so much: easier, as well as pleas- 
anter, to obey Alicia without comment, and 
certainly she had always advised shrewdly. 
Anthony was obliged to admit that. She had 
guided his footsteps ever toward success, 
pointing out the folly of this and the wis- 
dom of that, making him forget Martha 
Braddock and marry the girl who later was 
Richard’s mother. For a moment it occurred 
to him that his young wife hadn’t been quite 
happy with Alicia in the same house, but 
this mood quickly passed, and he was satis- 
fied that his sister had always done her duty 
as she saw it. That was it exactly: Alicia 
Hollister was all duty and no heart, but 
Anthony never guessed it. 

He walked over to the Murrays’ place, 
which was called Seafield and was a mile 
from his own house, up the shore. It seemed 
incredible that a woman of the type Alicia 
painted had settled down in the midst of 
this very select summer colony. What were 
the Murrays thinking about to lease her the 
house? Or possibly they weren’t thinking 
about anything except that they wanted to 
go to Maine this year. How unfortunate that 
Richard should have been chosen for her 
victim! Possibly he was susceptible. An- 
thony’s conscience gave him a twinge. He 
thought he had been susceptible at the time 
he met Martha Braddock. Well, Alicia had 
seen to that, and now she was arranging 
this. She had pointed out the way to rid 
Richard—and the North Shore—of Miss Lyle 
Vane. 

It was late afternoon, with sky and sea 
meeting in a rose and golden haze, such a 
setting as had been dragged into novels from 
the beginning of time, Anthony thought, as 
he walked along the beach. He felt su- 
perior to nature, the nature of sunshine and 
moonlight and tempest; his books had never 
depended on such artifices any more than 
they did on the hero’s physique or the hero- 
ine’s dimples. He wrote of brain, not of 
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brawn; of mind, not of heart. Nature was 
interesting and beautiful only as long as it 
was left undefiled. 

He jumped a low hedge as lightly as a 
schoolboy and started up through the lush 
grass toward the house. On the beach was 
a vision in blue and white, wading, but he 
hadn’t seen her, and she let him get several 
yards on his way before she called him. 

“Dick! Coo-ee—coo-ee!” 

Anthony stopped and and turned round, 
seeing her waving sun-burned hands violently 
in his direction. Her face was hidden by a 
blue poke bonnet, evidently to protect it 
from a fate similar to that of her hands. 
Had he been a popular novelist insteau of a 
serious writer of the day, Anthony Bryce 
would have dubbed her fetching—which, in- 
deed, she was. Instead, he only smiled. 

“She has mistaken me for Richard,” he 
said aloud. 

Neither Anthony nor Alicia ever called the 
boy Dick. 

He walked back through the long grass to 
the beach while the vision in the sunbonnet 
climbed into a boat drawn up on the sand, 
and waited for him. Deliberately she kept 
her face turned from him; this and An- 
thony’s shortsighted eyes made for the 
dénouement. When he was at her elbow, 
she suddenly faced him, lifting the bonnet 
from her head of golden curls. 


NTHONY BRYCE, whose existence 

should have made him fairly familiar 
with coincidence, breathed heavily as he saw 
Martha Braddock. 

“You!” he gasped, quite unlike Anthony 
Bryce—almost, in fact, in the manner of an 
ordinary mortal. He had been thinking about 
Martha all day. 

“T, Tony,” she smiled. No one else had 
ever called him Tony, not even his wife. 
“Sit down—climb into the boat; it’s dry. 
You’re looking for me, I fancy.” 

He recovered himself slowly. 

“I am looking for Miss Lyle Vane,” he 
said at last. 

“Of course! I am she. You are Dick’s 
father— I’ve been expecting you.” 

Again, for all the world like the chorus 
in a Greek tragedy, he chanted: “Expect- 
ing me!” 

The vision in blue and white dimpled and 
twinkled and said in her dainty ladybird 
manner. 

“Yes. It is the thing Alicia would want 
you to do.” 

The sound of his sister’s name seemed to 
arouse him, and he stared at her long and 
hard. 

“You are Martha Braddock,” he decided 
after a brief silence. 











“Martha no more!” She laughed and 
shook her curls. “Lyle Vane these many 
years now. You don’t stoop to the musical- 
comedy stage—do you, Tony?—else you 
would know all about me. I’m some pump- 
kins in London, and I’m going to win Broad- 
way this season. Will you come see me?” 

“But,” Anthony said, and frowned as he 
passed his hand before his eyes, “it was all 
so long ago, more than twenty years; and 
you look scarcely more than that—than 
twenty—now. You are Martha?” 

She wrinkled her nose delightfully, a little 
trick which he remembered so well that it 
went through him like a knife. He had never 
really doubted; now she hurled upon his 
head a thousand memories. 

“T look twenty, Tony; and even the sun, 
shining full in my face, thinks I am twenty; 
you and I know different, don’t’ we?” She 
laughed low and sweet, like a child; there 
was no regret in her voice. “I am most 
forty-two, and you are most forty-five, and 
my birthday comes in April and yours in 
October. Doesn’t Alicia’s come in October, 
too? It should! Dear Tony, perhaps I 
shouldn’t look so—so Aprily to-day if I had 
spent those last three and twenty years with 
Alicia. 

“But do get into the boat and sit down. 
My feet are wet, but I wont put them on 
your trousers. You know you are looking 
tremendously fit yourself, dear boy. But 
then, Dick tells me you are away from home 
quite a lot. A wife couldn’t be, could she?” 


HE felt himself getting very warm and 
hoped it wasn’t showing in his face. To 
cover his confusion, he got into the boat and 
sat down opposite her, his white buck shoes 
almost touching her bare pink feet. He 
caught himself thinking that she looked like 
a mischievous child. 

“It is about my son that I want to speak,” 
he said somewhat stiffly. The situation was 
one that he had never encountered in the 
pages of Anthony Bryce. This woman had 
been his sweetheart and now she was Rich- 
ard’s. “Of course you knew.of the relation- 
ship?” he ventured. 

“You and Dick?” Oh, yes!” Her every 
word and move was delicious. “He is a duck, 
a darling, just what you should have been, 
Tony. He is not so handsome as you were, 
perhaps, at two and twenty, but—he is more 
human.” 

“Thank you.” 


“Cross old Tony! I mean, he has the 


courage of his convictions.” 

“You mean he will marry you in spite of 
my wishes on the subject?” 

She shook her beautiful little-girl head of 
hair. 
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_ “I think he will marry the woman he loves, 
in spite of the world itself,” she said softly. 

Anthony was silent. He had lacked just 
such courage; he knew it now. 

A thought pierced his brain. 

“And you?” he asked. 

“I?” She opened wide her eyes; they 
were like wood violets. 

“You love him?” 

She looked at him quite steadily, and her 
face grew grave. 

“He makes me wish that I were twenty 
again, and that you were he,” she said. 

Anthony’s face turned a dull brick red; 
his breath came short and painful. Fool 
that he was, he loved her—he had loved her 
always! 

“You can’t marry Richard!” he cried in 
a low voice. “I have been a coward, a cad, 
but I am a man this minute, and I love you 
—I have always loved you! You can’t 
marry another man, when there is so much 
for us to remember!” 

“So much to remember, Tony!” She 
smiled a little crooked smile. “I adored 
you, boy, when Alicia came to us like a 
cruel step-mamma and sent us apart as if 
we had been naughty children. I worshiped 
you, Tony, then! I think a girl and hoy 
to-day wouldn’t be sent apart as we were 
three and twenty years ago; perhaps another 
girl and boy wouldn’t have behaved as 
prettily as we did then. I don’t know. But 
I'll bet on Dicky to-day. After all, I’m 
glad Alicia didn’t approve of me, glad way 
down in my heart. Alicia would approve of 
prunes and taffeta and brown—the one’s for 
boarding-houses, the second for small-town 
souls and the third for frumps. And Tony, 
if Alicia hadn’t disapproved of me, I 
shouldn’t be Lyle Vane to-day. All girls who 
are disappointed in love run away and go 
on the stage—see the best sellers. Yet all 
of them don’t become Lyle Vanes.” 

“There was never anything that could ap- 
proach you,” Bryce said, drawing in his lips. 

She sighed, but not unhappily. 

“You say those things better now than you 
did once upon a time, Tony.” 

“What a driveling idiot I must have been!” 

“Only weak, Tony, and a little superior 
to common clay. You were positive that 
your brain would bring you more happiness 
than your heart. I was diagnosed as ‘bad 
for you, like a too rich cake, and Richard’s 
mother was given you as a sop; she would 
not wreck your artistic career as I might 
have done. Poor thing! She was very tired, 
wasn’t she? A young girl would have been, 
crushed in that house of phrases!” 

“Aren’t you a little—bitter?” Anthony 
asked, tingling under her speeche === 

“Never for myself!” There was sincerity 
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in her face, in her voice. “I wanted to die 
when you told me we could never marry; 
instead I went on the stage, and here I am. 
I don’t think I look bitter, Tony, and I’m 
sure I feel only the kindliest toward you. 
My life has been chock-full of happiness— 
that’s a mongrel speech, but I mean it word 
for word. I am happy, and I mean to go on 
being happy, taking it with both hands, here, 
there, anywhere. Alicia isn’t dealing with 
Martha Braddock now. I have found that 
tears are a useless weapon with which to 
fight a wonian.” 

Anthony Bryce lived through an awkward 
moment. 

“Then you admit it is a fight—for Rich- 
ard?” he asked presently. 

She bobbed her head vigorously. 

“What happened to me twenty-three years 
ago never can happen again,” she empha- 
sized. 

“You are bitter,” the man pondered. “Sort 
of—revenge, eh? You came here purposely 
to snare Richard.” 

Her teeth showed faintly between her 
beautiful lips, and Anthony caught himself 
wondering if she was smiling. Yet it was 
like Martha to smile at such a crisis, and 
surely she was mistress of herself. 

“Tony, I am a musical-comedy star and 
not a Shakespearean artist. Revenge doesn’t 
go well with fluffy ruffles and ragtime. And 
at most forty-two a woman can’t stand 
emotional parts. Makes wrinkles, and I 
haven’t a one—see?” She held her unlined 
face close to his for inspection. “Seriously, 
though: I knew you had a place somewhere 
on the North Shore, but I didn’t let that 
deter me from leasing Seafield from the Mur- 
rays—I liked Seafield. And I didn’t know 
about Dick, or that he would find his way 
here. No, I’m not the dreadful person in 
the third act. In the first place, I’m not 
dreadful at all, and then, this isn’t my third 
act. The third is usually the next to the 
last, isn’t it? Well, I’m good for acts and 
acts yet; I feel as if this was just the be- 
ginning of the play. Dear Tony, life is won- 
derful, delicious, splendid. I know exactly 
what I think life is—only I don’t think in 
adjectives—or is it adverbs? Anyway I’m 
not after revenge or anything but happiness 
—cross my heart, Tony. Dick just hap- 
pened along, and I remembered, and was 
determined Alicia should have nothing to say 
this time. She sent you here, of course.” 

“She heard—” 

“That Dick was ‘carrying on’ with an 
actress, eh?” 

“She didn’t know that Lyle Vane was 
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sent to ‘buy that woman off,’ and that 
woman turns out to be Martha Braddock.” 
“You put things crudely,” he said with a 
frown. 
“My dear man, I know Alicia,” she re- 
turned. 


HERE was a little silence. The rose in 

the sky had deepened and was streaked 
with amenthyst, and the sun was the color 
of a tangerine. In the lush grass a cricket 
sang; the waves lapped lazily; the air was 
salt. 

“If I sneeze, I shall have to go into the 
house immediately; otherwise I can sit here 
all night and talk,” Martha said suddenly. 

“I beg your pardon.” Anthony rose to 
his feet. 

“Not yet. A last word. Haven’t you ever 
sensed the’ failure of your sister’s inter- 
ference, more than twenty years ago? Honor 
bright!” 

Anthony’s, face looked a little gray now, 
and he held himself somewhat less jauntily. 

“I have never forgotten you in all these 
years,” he said quietly. 

“Ah! You know now, but you didn’t 
then.” 

“Often I have come upon the bare spots 
in my life,” he confessed. 

“One does, after thirty,” she said simply. 
“Tt is only the very young and the very old 
who can do without human affection. I 
can’t; love is the very air I breathe. And 
you admit that often you are suffocating. 
Dick hasn’t your gift for phrase-making; 
therefore Alicia is left without a weapon to 
wield. Your books sufficed you for a time. 
I think Dick will have his own way, whether 
or no, but I’d prefer to have your—blessing 
sounds a little bald, doesn’t it? But you 
know what I mean.” 

“My—compliance?” 

“Your shading is perfect. You grasp the 
mind better than the heart, Tony. t’s 
it. I wouldn’t want to—to displease you 
wholly in this matter.” 

“Your marriage to my son is extremely 
distasteful to me.” Anthony Bryce spoke as 
a man positive of his stand. “In the first 
place, Richard is twenty-two, and you are 
forty-two—old enough to be his mother. I 
am sorry, but—it is true.” 

She looked at him with slightly narrowed 
eyes. 

“I might have been his mother,” she said 
simply. “It is strange I never thought of 
that before. But for Alicia, I might have 
been his mother. Like something out of a 
book, isn’t it?” 
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But Martha only shook her head. 

* oe Things are better as they are!” she 
said. 

“You will marry Dick in spite of what I 
have told you?” 

“It is only my age you object to? If I 
were nineteen again?” 

Anthony remembered her at nineteen. 
She looked not a whit less perfect to-day, 
but he knew she was nineteen no longer. 

“Tt is only your age,” he said. “If you 
were younger or Richard older—” 

“Ah! Then,” said Martha with a dazzling 
smile, “I must hasten to tell you that it is 
not I whom your son wishes to marry. Lyle 
Vane, yes—but my daughter. She is just 
nineteen. Her father was Captain the Hon- 
orable Alaric Vane. Only he wasn’t—all that, 
I mean; so I divorced him years ago. What 
have you to say now?” 


NTHONY had nothing to say, although 

he was searching for a phrase, the right 
one, as he would have done for the printed 
page. Martha guessed this, and she clapped 
her hands noisily in his face. 

“Don’t, don’t, be obvious!” she cried. “It 
is like a book—” 

“A department-store favorite!” 

“At least, somebody’s favorite. What does 
it matter who loves. you, as long as you are 
loved? I wouldn’t have picked your son for 
my little girl. For one thing, I remembered 
Alicia; and for another, I remembered you. 
But Dick is quite his own man. He and 
Lyle fell in love, not according to Ibsen, or 
Swinburne or—or Anthony Bryce, but ac- 
cording to human nature. I think his mother 
must have hated books, didn’t she? Dick 
hasn’t an ‘idea’ in his head, bless him! I 
felt sure he was just the man to make my 
little girl happy, and I was determined she 
should be happy. You do give your consent 
to their marriage, Tony? Although I warn 
you they will marry, whether you give it or 
not.” 

Forced into such a situation, Anthony 
could only gracefully lay down his arms. 
They shook hands. 

“But,” he said a moment later, “when 
your own marriage with her father has 
turned out so badly, how is it you are willing 
to marry your daughter off at such a tender 


“The ‘tender age’ stamps that speech as 
Anthony Bryce,” smiled Martha. “Really, 
dear man, there is no such thing any more. 
And Lyle is my daughter. To be in love is 
always delightful; only man is difficult. 
Alaric hasn’t soured me, nor you and Alicia 
made me bitter. As I said before, this is 
only the first act of my life, and there are 
years and years of real drama ahead of me. 
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I am forty-two only by the family Bible, 
and I don’t know what became of that when . 
Grandmamma died.” 

Anthony looked at her with admiration 
which he couldn’t disguise. He didn’t want 
to. For the moment he was genuine. 

“By George, you are splendid, Martha!” 
he cried. 

“Ah, Tony dear, you should have tried 
that réle twenty-three years ago!” she re- 
plied with the ghost of a smile. “Maybe 
then—you would be my little girl’s father 
instead of Captain the Honorable Alaric. 
Did you think of that? It is quite true. 
Mercy me, I am beginning to feel like the 
head on the jacket of a six-shilling shocker!” 

“You look like one, you know.” Anthony 
Bryce wouldn’t have considered this a com- 
pliment, but Tony was sincere in his mean- 
ing. 

“Better and better,’ laughed Martha. 
“Who has taught you all those pretty 
speeches, Tony?” 


E moved forward and caught her hands, 

holding them tight. She winced, but he 
didn’t let go, and this too filled her with 
surprise. Tony’s caresses as she remembered 
them had always been so—so gentlemanly. 
She was as dainty as a ladybird, but she liked 
the club and muscle of the cave-man. 

“Martha”—and Anthony’s voice was not 
quite steady,—“good Lord, what might have 
been!” He seemed to feel all he had lost 
in that moment. “We have both made mis- 
takes; at least, I suppose Alaric was a mis- 
take—” 

“He was a younger son and a blond,” she 
admitted, head on one side. ‘“Hadn’t he been 
a younger son, his family wouldn’t have per- 
mitted him to marry me—an actress; and 
because he was .a blond I should have known 
better than to trust my future to him. Yes, 
I fancy Alaric was a mistake. What else?” 

“Oh-h—I should never have married Mary. 
She was the gentlest, most unassuming 
creature—” 

“Please, Tony!” She held up a little 
brown hand, and her voice took on a plain- 
tive note. “Don’t call us ‘creatures-—you 
are not Emily Bronté, you know. It’s sort of 
mid-Victorian, isn’t it? And I’m of the day- 
after-to-morrow variety.” 

Only for a moment was he crushed, and 
then it was the weight of her personality 
more than anything else that fairly took 
away his breath. She was like old wine; 
she was sunshine at the end of a gray day. 
He didn’t know exactly what he wanted to 
say, but she stirred his pulses, filling him 
with vague unrest. 

He began, quite abruptly, what was in his 
mind: 
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“We are not old yet—” 

It was all wrong; he saw that directly. 
For she made a little noise with her lips, 
rather a scornful little noise, and quite in 
keeping with her sunbonnet and bare feet. 

“T’m not ‘old yet’ you say? Oh, Tony! 
Why, I’m not even ‘still young,’ you precious 
idiot! I am young, just young—as young 
as April, as young’ as wood violets, as that 
tiny silver crescent coming up out of the 
waves. Glory, glory, I’m as young as young 
can be! You'll be saying I’m well pre- 
served next, as if I were something in 
alcohol. Tony, you’re a dear, but—you’re 
still Anthony Bryce. And I’m sneezing at 
last.” 

She did, quite genuinely, and got up, step- 
ping out on the wet beach, where she stood 
first on one foot and then on the other, 
shaking herself like a kitten that dislikes the 
damp. Anthony fell back, abashed. 

“I’m going to bring Lyle to see you, soon, 
real soon,” she nodded. “Why not? We 
go everywhere together, and she is so care- 
ful of me! I would get into mischief a 
hundred times a day but for my little girl. 
She looks, and acts, like an elder sister, you 
know. She says ‘Oh, Mamma, don’t do 
that!’ and ‘Oh, Mamma, please do this,’ and 
everybody who hears her stares and thinks 
it’s a game we’re playing. But it isn’t at all, 
of course! And I don’t mind one bit being 
a mother to her. Good-by, Tony dear. I’m 
glad you didn’t get fat; but then, the Bryces 
don’t, I believe.” 


B devs) was all, everything. Anthony went 
back to Alicia in a silent mood which 
somehow seemed to fit in with their house. 
It was a silent house, even when Richard 
was home; perhaps that is why the boy 
stayed such a short time and was always 
eager to get away to his friends. Anthony 
had always work to do, and Alicia was there 
to see that it was done without interruption. 
As he walked up the lawn to his door; there 
was no lush grass here, no buttercups or 
clover; Anthony reflected that he had heard 
more laughter this afternoon than he had in 
the last five years. 

Alicia met him in the hall, which irritated 
him yet proved beyond a doubt her anxiety 
for Richard. Her beady black eyes took in 
every detail of his appearance; his buck 
shoes were gray with sand while his flannel 
trousers showed the print of five toes some- 
where below the knee where Martha had 
accidently touched him with her bare wet 
foot. Alicia thought he looked tired. 

“Well?” she demanded with a certain 
crispness. 

“T saw the woman,” he answered shortly. 

“And you—arranged matters?” 
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“Yes. Richard is going to marry the girl 
he loves.” He blushed on the last word, and 
his voice sounded unusually harsh to his own 
ears. 

“Going to marry her!” Alicia gave a little 
look around her as if to see if the heavens 
were falling. She did, however, detect dust 
on the Chippendale table, and reminded her- 
self to speak to the parlor maid quite plainly. 

“Er—Lyle Vane is Martha Braddock,” ex- 
plained Anthony rather apologetically. “After 
—after we didn’t see each other any more, 
she went to London and became a famous— 
a famous actress. She is very lovely,” he 
added absently. 

Alicia drew in her thin, bloodless lips. 

“Tt is just the sort of thing that one might 
expect from Martha Braddock,” she de- 
clared. “Of course, she read it in some 
book. But she can’t be lovely; that’s non- 
sense! She’s almost as old as you, Anthony!” 

“Only in years,” he said, and sighed. 

“Nearly forty-five! And you're going to 
permit Richard to marry her?” 

“Oh, Lord, not her, not Martha!” An- 
thony was beginning to feel really annoyed. 
“Tt’s her daughter—Richard is in love with 
her daughter. I have given my consent, be- 
cause—well, because Richard’s name isn’t 
Anthony. I have missed my tea, Alicia.” 

But for once his sister was deaf to his 
personal comfort. With primly folded hands 
she faced the bitter future, bitter because it 
was not what she would have planned. 

“Tt is exactly the sort of thing one might 
expect from Martha Braddock,” she re- 
peated. “She was always in love with you, 
Anthony—and she would have ruined your 
career. Now she returns with a daughter 
to marry her off to your son. It seems— 
indelicate, to me. Who but Martha Brad- 
dock would think of such a thing? Outside 
of a book, of course! Who is her husband?” 

“An Englishman named Vane is_ her 
daughter’s father. I think she has divorced 
him.” 

“Exactly! 
after you.” 

His heart leaped at the idea; something 
hard and round rose in his throat, and yet 
his voice was not noticeably nervous as he 
said, 

“ ‘After’ is rather a crude word, Alicia. 
As a matter of fact—” 

As a matter of fact, what? He didn’t 
know. He turned quietly on his izel and 
walked toward his study. 

Alicia followed him to the door, her words 
rattling like hail on a tin roof. 

“So you’re going to permit your son to 
marry this woman’s daughter! I suppose 
you call it romantic?” 

“T have never classified it, really. They 
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are in love with each other.” Anthony 
stopped just inside the door, and his sister 
followed, uninvited. “Richard is less my son 
than we thought, I suppose,” he added. 

Alicia opened her lips, and closed them 
again without speaking. She was just on 
the point of saying something decidedly un- 
pleasant, when a thought leaped to her brain, 
and she found it good. She closed the door 
and rang for tea. 

“It is for all the world like a book,” she 
said again as she came back to Anthony’s 
table. He was sitting there staring at some 
blank pages. “ ‘Life is stranger than fiction’ 
has been said—of life. Here we have ro- 
mance ready made. Do you recall what 
certain reviewers have said about your work 
time and again? Reviewers must say some- 
thing, I suppose. Well, it was that your 
books lacked heart interest.” 

Anthony flushed painfully. 

“Tt is quite likely that my books would 
lack exactly that quality,” he conceded. 

A moment lapsed. 

“There is nothing you have ever set out 
to do that your efforts haven’t been crowned 
with success,” she began again, with an arch- 
ness her brother could well have dispensed 
with. “I hate to think there is something 
about your work which prohibits the word 
perfect being applied to it, Anthony. Ro- 
mance reaches the masses. I don’t mean 
that you write for the masses, or yet that 
you should descend to them, but—there is 
heart interest-a-plenty at your very door, you 
know.” 

He looked at her and smiled faintly. 

“You mean—Martha and myself?” 

“Yes. And her daughter and your son. 
The artist could draw Richard eight feet tall 
and dress him like a clothing advertisement, 
while Lyle—one of them, or both!—might 
be used for a frontispiece.” Alicia was really 
enthusiastic by this time; the printed page 
was more real to her than the world in which 
she moved. “You will have to give the story 
a twist, I suppose; you will have to marry 
her—the great American public will demand 
it. The story may sound obvious as I have 
outlined it to you, but you can give it the 
Anthony Bryce touch—” 

“Which would kill any romance,” he inter- 
posed; and jumping up, he walked to the 
window. 

Neither his voice nor his back were en- 
couraging, but Alicia knew her man. She 
got out paper and pens and placed them in 
readiness. Then she went quietly out of the 
room. In a minute, in an hour, Anthony 
would be seized with the fever of creation, 
and then he would go to his desk, to work 
steadily without interruption until the glow 
of enthusiasm was spent. 
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“Everything gist, eh?” he murmured to 
himself presently, turning and finding him- 
self alone. 


HE said the story wasn’t for him, and he 
thought he meant it; but habit is hard 
to break, and suddenly he sat down at his 
desk and began to write. To Anthony Bryce, 
too, writing was a part of the day’s work. 
He, Martha, his son, her daughter, became 
like figures in a cinematograph, shadows and 
bloodless as he saw them, to be transferred 
with pen and ink to the white unlined paper. 
Life was a plot, and friend and foe alike 
mere characterizations. He worked steadily. 

Some time later he was aroused by the 
shrill voice of a motor siren—which, upon 
reflection, came from just outside his win- 
dow. Anthony wondered who it could be, 
and where Alicia was, to permit of such an 
interruption. He thought he heard her voice 
in the corridor outside his door, but the 
noise continued, and even grew in volume. 
As if in answer to its call, he left his work 
and went to the window. 

The electric light had been turned on in 
the portico, and up at the door was drawn 
a gay crimson car which, upon first inspec- 
tion, seemed to be filled with young people, 
all eagerly eying his window. Alicia, on 
the steps, the picture of outraged dignity, 
held the entrance of the house against the 
intruders. As Anthony’s head and shoulders 
appeared at his window, a young man at the 
wheel again blew a long blast from the horn. 

Then they saw him, and Martha waved 
and shouted. He raised the sash. 

“T have brought my little girl to see you 
—please, may we come in?” piped she. 
“Mrs. Hollister says you are busy, but Tony, 
you must see Lyle; I’ve brought her all the 
way.” 

With this, Martha sprang from the car and 
ran lightly up to the window, bobbing her 
little-girl head as she climbed into the room. 
Anthony could imagine Alicia’s face. 

“Wont you see Lyle for just one little 
minute, Tony?” Martha cried, taking him 
by the arm. “She is simply crazy to know 
ou.” 

Anthony Bryce looked at the girl in the 
car, who was chatting nervously to Richard 
and the good-looking youth at the wheel, and 
then his eyes turned and fastened on the 
mother, by his side. 

“She is not as pretty as you are,” he said. 

“Oh, no!” Martha returned quite inno- 
cently. ‘But she is a dear, and Dick loves 
her.” 

Anthony found her hand and held it tightly 
between his palms. 

“T love you, Martha—I have always loved 
you,” he said. 
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“Bless your dear heart! Thank you, Tony. 
Maybe a lady shouldn’t say that, but I do. 
Thank you. You are perfectly sweet.” 

The color came into his cheeks, the light 
into his eyes. 

“T want you to marry me, Martha.” 

Her pretty mouth dropped; she looked a 
trifle frightened, and gazed quickly around 
the room. Then a masculine laugh outside 
reassured her, and she smiled faintly. 

“What a joke, Tony!” 

“A joke? It’s God’s truth,” he said. “I 
love you, and I want you to be my wife. It 
seems as if I have been waiting all these 
years just to say these things to you, Mar- 
tha. I was a weak fool once; now I am a 
man. I will spend the rest of my life trying 
to make up in part for what happened three 
and twenty years ago. What have you got 
to say, my dear? I want to hear it at once.” 

Martha had to say it at once, without 
preparation of any kind. 

“Why, I’m married, Tony!” she cried. 
“That is him—he, I mean—Harry. See, the 
one driving the car. He’s such a dear!” 

Of course she meant the good-looking 
youth at the wheel. He seemed scarcely 
older than Richard. 

“He’s only a boy!” muttered Anthony. 

Martha shook her head, and something 
like a sigh escaped her. 

“Ah, that is like you—to see only the 
years,” she cried. “I have never thought of 
that—nor he, I am sure. We—we simply 
cared for each other; nothing else mattered. 
Tony, happiness isn’t measured by days and 
months, any more than it is measured by 
hard and fast rules. I am sorry you said 
to me what you have, and I hope you don’t 
mean it down in your heart. Even if there 
wasn’t Harry, I guess I’d be sorry still. 
Come out and see him, and Lyle and Dick. 
We wont keep you long from your work. We 
can’t; we’re going to a movie show in the 
village.” 
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HEY didn’t stay long. Alicia didn’t en- 

courage it, and the motor-party seemed 
as glad to go as she was to see the last of 
them. Martha got on her nerves; she 
thought it was decidedly bad form for a 
woman of her years to behave as she did. 
And her Harry! Alicia thought she deserved 
a monument for having saved Anthony Bryce 
from such a person. She turned to say 
something like this to her brother, and to 
her surprise found that he had gone into 
the house. 

“No wonder,” she decided a moment later. 
“T suppose she has made work out of the 
question for to-night.” 

Acting on this thought, she followed him 
to his study. 

Anthony was on his knees before the fire- 
place when she opened the door, and a cloud 
of blue smoke choked the atmosphere. 

“Oh! It is chilly in here,” cried Alicia, 
as if discovering a great truth. “I will have 
Connors lay a fire—” 

“Please do nothing of the kind.” He 
stopped her with a brief look. 

She fell back a step, her brows meeting 
as she said: 

“Then you aren’t going to work to-night?” 

“Not to-night. In the morning I am going 
back to the mountains of Carolina—that 
subject isn’t nearly exhausted, you know.” 

But Alicia’s heart was set on another sub- 
ject now. She couldn’t forget what the crit- 
ics had said of her brother’s previous work. 
Almost against her will her eyes sought the 
fireplace, where a few charred papers smol- 
dered. 

“And—your romance?” she asked. 

“Oh-h-h!” He only smiled a bit crookedly. 

“The critics will say again—” 

“Let them say and be hanged, my dear,” 
Anthony returned pleasantly enough. “No 
matter what I write or what I leave unwrit- 
ten, I’ve rubbed shoulders with romance; I 
know love when I meet it.” ° 





